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UNESCO’S TENTH ANNIVERSARY: 
A RETROSPECTIVE SKETCH 


ArRvID BRODERSEN 


It seems appropriate, on the occasion of Unesco’s tenth anniversary, to look 
back to the beginning of this first decade of its work in order to gauge the 
distance which the Organization has travelled in the area of the social sciences, 
and the direction it took at its point of departure. It is also fitting that this 
task should be assigned to one who was actively involved in the pains and 
pleasures of those days. As one of the very small international team gathered 
in London in the spring of 1946 to assist Dr. Huxley and the Preparatory 
Commission, as one of the two or three members of that team whose job it 
was to develop the initial ideas and draft the first proposals regarding Unesco’s 
future activities in the social sciences, and as one, finally, who had the privilege 
of remaining with the social science staff during the first three years, I gladly 
accept the invitation to contribute this retrospective sketch to the Bulletin. 

In the initial planning of its social science programme Unesco faced two 
problems: how to translate the general ideas and principles of the constitution 
into specific objectives in the field of the social sciences; and how to design, 
in line with these policy objectives, concrete projects according to priorities 
of urgency and importance, at the same time adjusting them realistically 
to existing conditions of implementation. The first problem involved at 
staff level careful consideration and, sometimes, negotiations with a view to 
delineating the boundaries of scientific disciplines and the proper departmental 
responsibilities. The very concept of ‘social sciences’, when tested in the day- 
to-day work of our international team, turned out to be in need of clarification, 
for definitions often varied according to background and language. The 
French, for instance, tended to give it the wider meaning of human sciences, 
including philosophy and the liberal arts, whereas English-speaking people 
usually defined it in a more restricted sense. Clear-cut dividing lines between 
the social sciences and the neighbouring departments of humanities on the 
one hand and natural sciences on the other could not always easily be drawn, 
and certain overlapping areas, such as anthropology, cross-cultural studies, 
the social implications of science, etc., became the recognized concern of 
two or more departments. Still, the ‘hard core’ of each department’s proper 
domain was clear enough, and on the whole the division of labour as well as 
co-operation between the parts of this international body were established 
without major difficulties and soon functioned smoothly, in fact more so than 
is often the case in national universities, for instance. 

Unesco’s constitution offered the first planners fairly clear guidance on 
what were to be the purposes and functions of the Organization in the social 
sciences. A key phrase, in Article I, refers to the aim of ‘encouraging co-ope- 
ration among the nations in all branches of intellectual activity’ and further 
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states that this co-operation is to be achieved by improving direct communi- 
cation between intellectual workers themselves, through the international 
exchange of persons, as well as by making their writings generally accessible 
by the international exchange and circulation of the printed and published 
materials produced by any of them. The most explicit mandate of the consti- 
tution was, in other words, to help the social scientists of all countries develop 
ways and means by which they could best co-operate with each other so as to 
increase their scientific strength on a world-wide scale. This, indeed, became 
from the beginning Unesco’s first objective in the social sciences. 

On no other point is the constitution equally explicit with reference to 
functions and activities in the sciences. Nobody who witnessed the debates 
of the constituent meeting in London and the First General Conference could 
doubt, however, that the spirit of Unesco called for efforts, particularly in the 
social sciences, that would reach far beyond improved international co- 
operation per se. It was also clear from the beginning, especially to social 
scientists among delegates and the staff, that our disciplines could and must 
apply their specialized skills to Unesco’s ultimate objectives, the peace and 
welfare of all nations. The famous opening phrase of the Preamble: ‘Since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defences of 
peace must be constructed’ was no truism, but rather a challenge to the social 
scientist, who was most aware how little was really known of these tremendous 
problems concerning the psychological and sociological factors in war and 
peace, and the forces which may move the human mind in one direction or 
the other. Least of all men could the social scientist simply accept that statement 
at its face value without question. On the contrary, it was his duty to test it, 
study it, identify and define the researchable problems involved, and to seek 
valid answers to those problems. Only then might our generation begin to 
know the first thing about the specific conditions it faces in constructing 
the defences of peace. 

A second, equally forceful challenge was implied in the language of the 
constitution when it defines Unesco’s foremost task as that of ‘advancing the 
mutual knowledge and understanding of peoples’. While the basic document 
specifies only that this task is to be accomplished ‘through all means of mass 
communication’ and by ‘the free flow of ideas by word and image’, the social 
scientist could hardly fail to see implicit here a most serious problem which 
again principally concerns himself. In his professional capacity he knows 
only too well how pitifully inadequate and distorted are the actual knowledge 
and understanding which any nation possesses of either itself or other nations, 
how fragmentary is the relevant knowledge currently available to the social 
sciences themselves. He recognizes therefore the necessity of a vigorous forward 
movement in scientific research, especially a sustained effort by students in 
the social and human sciences in order fully to explore the peoples, societies 
and cultures which, in their variety, make up the nations of the world, and 
also to study the problem of improving mutual knowledge and understanding 
among nations. This is obviously not just a matter of opening the technical 
channels of mass communication, but a complex socio-psychological problem 
bearing upon such questions as the human processes of learning, the formation 
and change of attitudes, the mental structures of nations and cultures. 

A third challenge of a general nature is explicit in the constitution when 
it refers to the advancement of ‘the common welfare of mankind’ as Unesco’s 
main objective next to ‘international peace’, to be pursued ‘through the edu- 
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cational, scientific and cultural relations of the peoples of the world’. In the 
early stages of programme planning this was read as a clear mandate to 
Unesco to concern itself with the application of social science knowledge 
and skills not only to the particular problems of peace and international 
understanding, but also to international welfare in more general terms. 

A tougher problem was that of translating these general policy objectives 
of scientific co-operation per se and of applied social science into a concrete 
and specific programme of action. This required time-consuming efforts of 
an exploratory and often tentative nature. The relatively most important 
staff activities at this stage were perhaps not those which figured most conspi- 
cuously in the budget as project proposals, but rather those devoted to the 
quiet and patient study of the situation in the social sciences, country by 
country, the gradual establishment of contacts, by correspondence and face 
to face, with men and women of the profession wherever they could be reached. 
International co-operation, while not unknown among social scientists before 
the war, had not been developed to anything like the degree found among 
natural scientists, who with their comprehensive and efficient machinery of 
international organizations dating back to the pre-war period, could start 
the new era of international scientific co-operation, inaugurated by Unesco, 
from a position far ahead of their colleagues in the social sciences. 

Most of the work, in our case, had to start from scratch. A very small 
number of pre-war organizations which had survived were carefully considered 
in the hope that they might provide an element of continuity and contribute 
some of their working experience to newcomers in the family of international 
associations. A case in point was the International Studies Conference (ISC), 
an organization which, with the financial support of private American foun- 
dations, had been active before the war. The support offered by Unesco in the 
first post-war period (the foundations having discontinued theirs) was intended 
as help towards the reconstruction of ISC as an independent medium through 
which social scientists of many countries and various disciplines could join 
in the study of important international problems. Unesco itself had quite a 
number of such problems on its agenda, and could foresee many more coming 
up in the future. It was obviously useful to be able to turn to a research orga- 
nization like this one for expert assistance in such matters, and Unesco availed 
itself of its services on several occasions. 

In regard to the major scheme of international co-operation among the 
social scientists it soon became clear that this type of organization, a rather 
loosely co-ordinated task force composed of members from a variety of disci- 
plines according to the requirements of current projets, was hardly the model 
on which such a scheme should be patterned. The basis would rather have to 
be a comprehensive network of what our staff jargon referred to as ‘single- 
discipline bodies’, i.e. separate international associations for each professional 
specialization (economists, political scientists, sociologists, etc.). Co-operation 
among colleagues in such a setting was expected to be both easier of achievement 
as a permanent feature, and also in some respects more productive than that 
involving scholars from different disciplines. Workers in a common field are 
a priori familiar with each other’s problems and language; there are bonds 
between them before they ever meet. Moreover, the modern progress of science 
as such obviously depends on specialization and the co-operation of specialists, 
while inter-disciplinary co-operation in the last analysis becomes fruitful 
only on the basis of a vigorous development of the separate disciplines. On 
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this assumption a system of special associations was envisaged from the outset 
as the goal, to be capped eventually by a joint council after model created by 
the unions of natural scientists. Concurrently, however, contacts were also 
established with groups interested in bringing together social scientists from 
different disciplines for work requiring this type of co-operation. As an early 
example I may mention the distinguished group of psychiatrists, psychologists, 
sociologists and anthropologists to whom Unesco gave material and moral 
support when they first launched their international association in the field 
of mental health. 

The job of mapping the situation in the social sciences, of contacting indi- 
viduals, groups and institutions in the field, of discovering those who were 
interested in international co-operation, of trying to overcome reluctances 
while occasionally soft-pedalling people who were eager enough, but perhaps 
not so suitable—all this, as I said, was an essential part of the initial ground- 
work. None of the early activities was probably more productive in terms of 
results in the field; before long a sufficient number of scientists in each of the 
major disciplines were busy preparing for the formation of their own inter- 
national associations, and within two or three years the first three or four of 
them had come into being. Nor did any other work add more to the potentialities 
of Unesco itself, both by educating and training its mostly inexperienced 
staff in this new kind of international service, and especially by laying the 
foundation of the constantly growing collection of information on all matters 
concerning social science personnel, institutions and activities the world over. 
Such information was nowhere else available, and without it Unesco could 
never hope to fulfil its proper function in this field. 

The second major objective in the international co-operation programme 
—making the scientific production itself internationally accessible—could 
be approached on a large scale only after the groundwork had been laid 
and effective channels of communication opened up through the basic system 
of international associations. At the stage of initial planning and programme- 
making projects such as translations, bibliographies, abstracting services, 
catalogues of social science terminology, yearbooks on current problems 
and recent progress, an international social science journal, etc., existed only 
as blueprints, biding their time. Meanwhile attempts were made to explore 
the terrain by means of limited study projects, designed to survey the present 
position of certain social science disciplines in various countries. The first 
attempt of this kind (in selected areas of jurisprudence) was abandoned in 
order to avoid overlapping with a similar project under consideration in the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. A second attempt, a 
comparative study of the methods, terminology and scope of political science 
in various countries, was successfully completed with the publication of a 
volume. This study was meant as a pilot project which, quite apart from any 
intrinsic usefulness it might have to the profession as a first comparative 
picture of what happens, country by country, in a social science discipline, 
was expected to provide Unesco and others interested in scientific co-operation 
with some pratical guidance. The project, ably directed by Dr. William 
Ebenstein (Princeton University) and Dr. Max Salvadori (Bennington Col- 
lege) justified both of these expectations and incidentally served an additional 
purpose by becoming, like many another seemingly theoretical study project 
of the early period, a concrete exercise in the art of scientific co-operation. 

In this initial period the ‘applied’ sector of the programme reached, so 
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far as concerned projects in general welfare, hardly beyond the stage of pre- 
liminary paper work. Numerous possibilities were discussed, blueprints were 
drafted, but most of them turned out to be impracticable or premature. A subject 
like town and community planning, which was foremost in many people’s 
minds and certainly a timely matter in the reconstruction period following the 
most devastating of all wars, seemed an obvious topic for projects involving 
the application of social science skills and insights on an international scale. A 
detailed proposal submitted to the First General Conference received, however, 
only half-hearted approval and was dropped in the following year, again in 
order to avoid duplicating similar activities of other United Nations agencies. 
Proposals in the field of demographic studies were prepared on paper but 
held over until the programme of the newly established United Nations 
Population Commission had been clearly defined. A couple of years later, 
Unesco was able to begin participation actively in this area, supplementing 
with special projects the general activities of the Commission. 

A very different picture is seen when we look at the early efforts in that 
part of the applied sector which concerns the specific problems of peace and 
international understanding. This area, by universal consensus accorded 
first priority in the social science programme and budget, became from the 
beginning the subject of intensive and elaborate activities. A number of the 
world’s leading social scientists were called upon for consultation, and later 
for help, in directing and executing the programme in what came to be 
known as the “Tensions Project’. Among the pioneers were, in order of their 
appearence, Dr. E. A. Shils (Chicago and London Universities), Dr. Nathan 
Leites (Yale University), Dr. Henry V. Dicks (Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations, London), Dr. Hadley Cantril (Princeton University) and Dr. Otto 
Klineberg (Columbia University). The first of experts and ‘wise men’ (Can- 
tril’s term) who in one way or another were associated with the project is 
too long to permit naming them all. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the Tensions Project, apart from its tangible results in the shape of scientific 
production and policy recommendations, to an important degree fulfilled 
also the ‘latent function’ I referred to before, of serving as an instrument for 
the mobilization of social scientists of many lands and disciplines—a school, 
if you will, for international social science co-operation. 

Readers of the Bulletin need no introduction to the Tensions Project, which 
has often been described in these pages. It may, however, be of interest to 
recall that from the very start this was never a single project, but a cluster 
of at least half a dozen, co-ordinated only by virtue of dealing, each and all, 
ultimately with the same general problem. This was of course the problem 
of international understanding itself, defined in terms of the factors in the 
human mind and in cultures and societies which positively or negatively 
affect international understanding and peace. These factors, notably the nega- 
tive ones, were named ‘tensions’, a term more convenient than satisfactory. 
‘Tensions’ were studied and attacked from every conceivable angle. The 
nature of national prejudices, the stereotyped images held by people concerning 
their own and other nations, the problem of national characteristics and ways 
of life as objective facts, the methods by which attitudes of national or racial 
bias can be changed, the impact of ideologies on international relations, 
the origins and history of the recently defeated European dictatorships, the 
influence of different legal systems, of modern technology, of population move- 
ments, etc., on attitudes and mutual relationships between peoples—these 
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were some of the early ‘tensions’ problems. Many other approaches were 
considered and then dropped or postponed. One striking proposal was made, 
as a serious joke, by Dr. Hargreaves a young British psychiatrist visiting 
Unesco House: ‘If you want to study tensions, why not start with your own 
right here in this building?’ This was indeed a real problem in our multinational 
community, so recently assembled in Paris for a singularly complicated 
common enterprise. Many of us felt keenly that true membership in an 
international civil service like this was no easy matter, and that our own 
achievement in international understanding could not always be held up to 
others as a shining example. 

The proposal was discussed but not acted upon. A little later, however, it 
reappeared in the shape of an independent project for the study of international 
collaboration as such. Under the skilful direction of Dr. Walter Sharp (Yale 
University) this project tackled crucial problems encountered in the operation 
of modern large-scale international machinery, such as the technique of con- 
ferences, the evolvement of programmes, their implementation at the national 
levels, and so on. While none of these was directly related to ‘tensions’ 
problems, some of the answers to Dr. Hargreaves’ question may perhaps be 
looked for here, in the methods and techniques applied in the management 
of the international civil servant’s daily business. Anyway, this too became an 
integral part of Unesco’s social science programme in the early years. 

If in conclusion I may be permitted a few remarks on the present situation 
as compared with those early beginnings, I am happy to note that Unesco 
has travelled a long way in the social science field during this first decade. 
I am also happy to find that there has been not only remarkable progress, 
but also a wholesome degree of continuity. This is particularly striking in the 
sector of social science co-operation, where a growing family of active inter- 
national scientific organizations, as well as an impressive production in print 
(including this Bulletin), bear witness to the continuing and systematic work 
carried out over the years by Unesco. The sector of international understan- 
ding, in which initially the Tensions Project figured prominently, has always 
been to a large degree a field of experimentation and innovation. Currently, 
however, its position among the total activities seems to have declined some- 
what in importance, compared to the early period. On the other hand, the 
second sector within the ‘applied’ programme, which is devoted to matters 
of international welfare, while admittedly the least developed at the beginning, 
now receives a great deal more emphasis. This no doubt results from closer 
co-operation with Member States and a more efficient co-ordination of 
programmes between United Nations agencies in recent years. 

With more and more problems being recognized as matters of international 
welfare, a corresponding multitude and variety of tasks fall upon the shoulders 
of the international agencies. For Unesco this means a great opportunity as 
well as added responsibilities, and its friends can only delight to see it act 
as the honest broker, arranging for the resources and skills of social scientists 
to be applied wherever there is a problem calling for them. This is fine service, 
and Unesco will surely do all it can to maintain as high a standard of perfor- 
mance as is possible at any time. Important in this respect is the continuing 
care and development of the very tools of an applied international social 
science. 

The first that comes to mind here is the working machinery of co-operation 
and association among the world’s social scientists. This is well taken care 
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of. Less obvious, but equally important is the systematic development of 
applicable social science knowledge. By that I mean knowledge which is 
gained according to a general plan in a long-term and large-scale operation, 
a continuing comparative study of societies the world over. This is something 
different from the short-term ad hoc pieces of research that are, in most cases, 
all that can be done when an expert or a task force of specialists deals with 
a problem in a country, ‘underdeveloped’ or otherwise. It is different in scope 
and character also from the innumerable social research activities that are 
carried on at the national and local levels in most countries. 

The objective is rather to build up, step by step over a long time and with 
a continuity and purposefulness that should be the distinctive strength of an 
agency like Unesco, ‘a corpus of knowledge mapping, interpreting and com- 
paring all human societies. Such a corpus would certainly draw data both 
from the scattered information gained more or less incidentally through 
projects of the ‘fire-fighting’ kind I have mentioned, and especially from the 
more important national and local research that goes on. Conversely it would 
be available to and serve both these sets of activities, feeding them with infor- 
mation as well as theoretic insight that should greatly enhance their value 
to the individual country and the international community alike. 

The time may be ripe for a new departure different from that of the early 
years, when we studied international understanding and tensions by what 
was necessarily a ‘shot-gun’ approach, covering vast ground by minor attacks 
in many different directions. A more strategic type of approach may now be 
feasible, by which the forces of international social science are joined in a 
major enterprise to explore the human universe systematically as a whole 
and in all its parts. While this paper is not the place for discussing a problem 
such as this, I may be allowed to close my retrospect with a hope for the future. 
It is that Unesco as it continues its advance will grow in strength with regard 
to the programme in the social sciences. Great tasks remain to be done here, 
and nobody in the world can do them without the partnership and, yes, the 
leadership of Unesco. 
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This issue of the International Social Science Bulletin, which was suggested by 
Professor S. F. Nadel and contains one of his last studies, is dedicated to that 
great scholar. 

His career was an unusual one, for by way of the study of music and musico- 
logy he finally became one of the most creative and brilliant anthropologists 
of our day. Siegfried Frederick Nadel was born in Vienna on 24 April 1903. 
He began by studying at the Viennese Academy of Music, and by 1925 had 
become assistant conductor at the Dusseldorf Opera House. He was 
subsequently to form an opera company which he took on tour to Czecho- 
slovakia. Soon, however, as a direct result of his musical activities and keen 
interest in folk music, he was led on to study the more specifically human 
aspect of his art. Hence his research on the psychology of music, which enabled 
him, at the age of 22, to obtain a Doctorate of Philosophy at the University 
of Vienna, with a thesis entitled Zur Psychologie des Konsonanzerlebens (On the 
psychology of consonance). He followed this up, in 1930, with a treatise on 
Marimba music and a work on the dual significance of music—an attempt at 
musical typology (Der duale Sinn der Mustk: Versuch einer musikalischen Typologie). 
Deeply interested by the study of the musicology of primitive peoples, Nadel 
quickly discovered his true vocation. In 1931, he began to study African 
languages with Professor D. Westermann and studied in London under 
Bronislaw Malinowski and C. G. Seligman. It was in this way that be became 
the Africanist whose books on the Nupe of Nigeria and the Nuba of the Sudan 
are familiar to all specialists. Having taken his Ph.D. at London University 
in 1935, Nadel subsequently served with the British Army during the war 
and rose, by the close of hostilities, to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. From 
1946 to 1947, he was Senior Lecturer in the Department of Anthropology at 
the London School of Economics and, from 1948 to 1950, Reader in Anthro- 
pology at the University of Durham, Newcastle. Since 1951, he had been at 
the National University of Australia, holding the chair of anthropology in 
the Department of Anthropology and Sociology of the Research School of 
Pacific Studies, of which he was also the Dean. During those few short years, 
he had found time to write over 60 works, of which only the most important 
in the field of anthropology are mentioned here: A Black Byzantium, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1942, xii + 420 pp.; The Nuba, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London, 1947, xiv + 522 pp.; The Foundation of Social Anthropology, 
Cohen and West Ltd., London, 1951, vii + 426 pp.; Nupe Religion, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, London, 1954, x + 288 pp. 

In addition to his teaching work and his books, S. F. Nadel made an 
important contribution to the advancement of knowledge and the promotion 
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of international co-operation in the social sciences. Unesco owes him a debt 
of gratitude for his work in connexion with the establishment of a Unesco 
Fundamental Education Centre at Mysore, and for the part he played as a 
consultant in the organization of the New Delhi Conference of 1954 on the 
teaching of the social sciences in South-East Asia. At the time of his sudden 
death on 14 January 1956, Nadel was putting the final touches to his important 
Theory of Social Structure, which is now in the press. 

Professor Nadel was one of the most active and most highly reputed 
anthropologists of the post-war years. He will be remembered as a tireless 
worker—as conscientious as he was perspicacious—a colleague full of energy 
and spirit, a great scholar, and also a friend whose sensitive courtesy was 
appreciated by all who knew him. His sudden death is a grievous loss to all 


his colleagues and friends throughout the world. 
The Editor. 
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I. METHODS AND RESULTS 


THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL ELITES 


S. F. NapeE. 


The present volume of studies of ‘elites’ in different parts of the world may be 
taken as a measure of the growing or revived interest of social scientists in 
that particular feature of human society. Nor is other evidence lacking. 
Several articles and books have appeared in the last five years or so dealing 
with this question.! In 1952 a group of scholars working for the Hoover 
Institute and Library on War, Revolution and Peace inaugurated a whole 
series of ‘elite studies’ ;? in 1955 the anthropologists at the University of London 
found it useful to devote a whole seminar to the same problem. This is more 
than merely the rediscovery of a stimulating sociological concept. For today, 
when the attention of the civilized world is so greatly focused upon change and 
development and especially on the advancement of backward communities, 
the problem of social elites assumes much more than purely academic 
significance. 

In a sense, the concept of elites has an unhappy connotation. By origin 
it belongs to a climate of opinion entirely hostile to our modern ideals of 
liberalism and democracy. It might well evoke memories of Neitzsche, Sorel 
and of other, less inspired, believers in a precious oligarchy composed of the 
‘elect’, the few ‘fit to rule’. Needless to say, in this volume ‘elite’ is used in a 
strictly technical sense. It neither predicates a particular system of government 
nor symbolizes a narrow political creed. It is intended to refer to an objective, 
empirical fact, namely the existence in many, perhaps most, societies, of a 
stratum of the population which, for whatever reason, can claim a position of 
superiority and hence a corresponding measure of influence over the fate of 
the community. 

This is only a brief and rough summary of what sociologists normally 
mean by ‘elite’. But it is sufficient to show the significance of the concept for 
any consideration of modern change and development. For inasmuch as these 
processes involve and place a premium on new skills and talents, they also 
involve the demand for new, valued personnel possessing them; and this may 
mean changes in the whole notion of social superiority, and conceivably 
the emergence of new elites. At the same time the presence and character of 
any other, established, elite will be decisive for the development itself, since by 
its traditional influence that elite can hinder or facilitate the changes in 
question. Equally, the society embracing the idea of change may have to 


1. Cf. two studies of ‘The British Political Elite’ by W. L. Guttsman, British Journal of Sociology, 1951, 1954; 
also: ‘The African Elite’ by J. E. Goldthorpe, ibid, 1955; T. de Azevedo, Les élites de couleur dans une ville 
brésilienne, 1954. 

2. See Harold D. Lasswell et al., The Comparative Study of Elites, Stanford Univ., Press, 1952. 
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look to its elite as a possible, perhaps natural, reservoir of the talents and 
initiative needed. 

Viewed from this angle, the conception of an elite is a broad—even at first 
sight a heterogeneous one. We have assumed the elite to be at least three 
different things: a group whose superiority rests on special acquired skills 
and talents; a group whose superiority is traditional and quite possibly 
unspecialized; and a group constituting a reservoir of skills and talents of all 
kinds. The concept of elite as it is exemplified in sociological literature is 
indeed employed in this broad sense, and even more broadly. 

Is it not, for this reason, in danger of becoming altogether too vague and 
uninformative? I do not think so. On the contrary, the usefulness of the concept 
seems to me to lie, among other things, in its very breadth. There are various 
other, more restricted, concepts all bearing on some kind of social superiority, 
such as ruling class, aristocracy, leadership, and the like. ‘Elite’ means all this 
and something more: and it is because of this wider significance that it has 
become a profitable word to use. 

I do not refer merely to the dictionary meaning of the word and to the 
practical advantage of adhering to it. The profit I have in mind goes deeper 
than that. It derives from the correspondence of the meaning we read into 
‘elite’ with a relevant set of empirical facts. Like any other ‘significant concept’, 
the concept of elite enables us ‘to hold together diverse phenomena, because 
of some real unity of process or relation . . . between them’.! In other words, 
underlying the use of ‘elite’ is the assumption that there exists, in the real 
world of social phenomena, a set of interrelated facts, a particular combination 
of characteristics, which requires to be recognized in its combination or unity. 
It is recognized by providing for it a simple ‘shorthand’: elite is that shorthand, 
and its usefulness rests on this capacity for ‘holding together’ intellectually 
what hangs together empirically. 

In the discussion that follows I shall attempt to define more fully the meaning 
we give to ‘elite’ and especially that part of it which makes it mean ‘something 
more’ than is meant by the various other words indicating social superiority. 
An introduction is presumably the right and proper place for such exercises 
in definition. But it should be clear that this will be much more than a semantic 
exercise—rather, an investigation into the character of certain social facts, 
their interrelation, and even the empirical] procedures necessary toestablish both. 

Perhaps I should also dispose of a further possible misunderstanding. 
Definitions, however strongly one emphasizes their empirical basis, only too 
easily assume an argumentative note. Presenting your own understanding 
of a certain concept may inevitably suggest arguing against someone else’s 
interpretation or even arbitrarily setting aside a more general, conventional, 
usage. Only when it is a question of a term newly coined, or introduced ad hoc, 
does this difficulty not arise. Pareto could in this manner introduce elite as a 
new technical term, being still fairly free to make his own convention. He said, 
in effect—the meaning of elite ‘must not be sought in its etymology’: there 
simply exists a certain class of people so-and-so characterized, ‘and to that 
class we give the name of elite’.2 Today, when elite has had a considerable 
and somewhat varied history, we no longer have quite that freedom; which 
means that we constantly have to reckon, though not with the etymology of 


1. Morris R. Cohen, A Preface to Logic, p. 71. 
2. V. Pareto, Mind and Society, paragraph 246, No. 1, paragraph 2027. 
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the word, at least with the meanings it has accumulated. But in correcting 
them or selecting from them we are not searching for any final, ‘right’ definition; 
right because it reflects the ‘true nature’ or ‘essence’ of the things defined. 
Nothing of the kind is implied or intended in the discussion that follows. The 
meaning of ‘elite’ will still be understood to represent no more than a con- 
vention, arbitrary save for its usefulness in discourse; and in exploring it we 
shall explore not anything philosophically important, but merely the adequacy 
of a particular conceptual tool. 


Certain characteristics of elites are so firmly entailed in the common usage 
of the word that it seems platitudinous to mention them. For example, it is 
commonplace that the term elite refers to a plurality of human beings and not 
only to one or two. No one would think of describing a single outstanding 
person in some society, or a couple of them, as constituting its elite. But do 
three, or five, or seven, qualify for this description? The question obviously 
makes no sense since it is impossible to fix a quorum in strictly numerical 
terms. Something else, then, is needed, apart from (an undefined) numerical 
magnitude to justify our speaking of elites: the collection of people so called 
must clearly represent a collectivity of some kind, that is, a definable body 
within the society. 

As regards the character of that collectivity, one further feature is again 
commonplace. Whatever else we may mean by elite, we obviously mean a body 
of persons enjoying a position of pre-eminence over all others. ‘High status’ 
or ‘superiority’ seem to be only other words for the same thing. Here, however, 
we meet with a genuine problem. Is sharing the same high status or pre- 
eminent position sufficient to allow us to speak of an elite? If so, a mere class 
of people, any unorganized collectivity of individuals who happen to have a 
particular kind of superiority in common, would constitute an elite. Think 
of all persons having great wealth, or all persons respected because of their 
superior education. Alternatively, the concept of elite can be given a more 
restricted meaning. Thus we might insist that it should be applied only to a 
‘group’ properly speaking, that is, to an organized body of persons, with 
corporate rights and obligations, explicitly restricted admission, and held 
together by the consciousness of their collective identity. A case in point is a 
military elite, say, an officers’ caste with its firm code of conduct and its 
characteristic esprit de corps. 

Elite is undoubtedly used in both these ways. But it seems useful to give 
it an intermediate meaning, in this sense: an elite is not simply coterminous 
with high status and a superior position somehow shared by a body of people; 
neither does it necessarily coincide with a fully organized and ‘closed’ group. 
In other words, elites, as here understood, must have some degree of corpo- 
rateness, group character, and exclusiveness. There must be barriers to 
admission. The people said to form an elite must be aware of their pre-eminent 
position and all that it entails as something which they enjoy jointly and which 
sets them off from other people; which means, they must form a more or less 
self-conscious unit within the society, with its particular entitlements, duties, 
and rules of conduct in general. Above all, the pre-eminent position must be 
regarded, by the members of the elite as well as the rest of the society, as 
belonging to the former not fortuitously, because of some possession, experience 
or interest they happen to share, but by right—by a corporate right which is 
not within the reach of everyone. 
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Thus, for the ‘wealthy’ to be an elite (rather than a mere class of people) 
it is not necessary that they should be organized in a Rich Men’s Protection 
Society or a Millionaires’ Club: but their actions and the exercise of their 
particular superiority must follow from the premise ‘We, the wealthy . . .’. 
The people with superior education, if they are to be regarded as an elite, must 
similarly be able to justify their pre-eminence, or such pre-eminence as they 
might claim, on the grounds of a corporate entitlement. Unless we accept this 
degree of corporateness we cannot logically account for the attempts of elites 
to maintain and defend their pre-eminent position. For mere classes of people, 
by accident sharing a particular attribute, cannot be credited with that 
determination to uphold the status quo. And we do, I think, take it for granted 
that the kind of human aggregate we call an elite is typified by such 
a determination. 

There is more to be said, however, about the pre-eminence characterizing 
elites. Once more, it does not simply coincide with high status and the social 
superiority implied in it, in spite of the close link between these concepts. 
Briefly, we mean by high status a position acknowledged by acts of ‘deference’! 
But it is difficult to give a satisfactory description of status or high status in a 
sentence or so. Either we are apt to lapse into tautologies (as when we say that 
high status means ‘superior position’ and the like) ; or, when we attempt to pin 
status down to a demonstrable piece of behaviour (e.g. ‘deference’, ‘respect’), 
something relevant seems to escape us. For we are tempted to ask: If acts of 
deference etc. are ‘acknowledgements’ of status, indices or symbolic expressions 
of it, what is it that is thus acknowledged, indicated or symbolized? and is 
there, in fact, some ‘real’ property, constituting status as such, apart from the 
acts demonstrating it? I suspect these are nonsensical questions, suggested to 
us merely by the clumsiness of our language. This much, however, is clear. 
People are paid deference in consequence of some attribute they can lay claim 
to—a skill or virtue, special knowledge, material possessions or resources, a 
measure of power. And it is clear, further, that if deference is being paid to 
people owing to such skills, virtues, etc., then these represent qualities com- 
monly valued, the possession of which is regarded as important and desirable, 
that is, as a benefit. Let us say, then, that high status indicates a position whose 
occupants have greater access to or command over benefits than have others, 
and are paid deference because of this. 

As I have suggested, though all this establishes elevated status or social 
superiority, it does not yet establish the kind of pre-eminence we associate with 
an elite. Differently expressed, high status is a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition for the emergence of elites. As I see it, a high status group functions 
as an elite only if two further conditions are satisfied: its superiority must be 
of a very general kind, and it must be imitable. Let me explain this. 


The command over benefits which underlies superior status can obviously be 
more or less highly specialized. More important, in judging the desirability 
of the benefits one can take a more or less narrow view. Persons of superior 
knowledge, for example, might be admired or envied for just that; what is 
thought enviable in people of wealth might be only this particular advantage 
and what it entails—the things ‘money can buy’. On the other hand, the 
appreciation of any such particular superiority may be more widely generalized 


1. E. A, Shils, ‘Class’, in: Encycl. Brit., 1954 ed. 
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so that it extends to many, perhaps all other qualities of the persons having 
this superiority. Speaking a little paradoxically, it will not only be the wealth 
of the rich and the learning of the educated that will be admired or envied: 
rather, the various interests, achievements, characteristic manners, and the 
moral outlook of the rich or educated will all be regarded in the same light, 
as qualities valued and judged desirable. It is, I suggest, this ‘generalized’ 
recognition of superiority which turns a particular body of pre-eminent 
people into an elite. And it is also in virtue of this generalized superiority 
that elites can function as those reservoirs of talent we spoke of before. 

But the mere recognition of superiority lacks the element of concrete effi- 
ciency which we undoubtedly ascribe to elites. Elites, over and above exempli- 
fying pre-eminence, also exercise it, in the form of influence or (loosely speak- 
ing) power. In theory, the superiority of a particular section of the population 
could be acknowledged by the rest of the people purely tacitly, as something 
that does not practically concern them, perhaps because it is altogether 
unattainable. In elites, this superiority must be, in part at least, attainable; 
more precisely, the qualities judged desirable must also be judged imitable, 
and hence worth imitating. 

I would place great emphasis on the condition of imitability, which in my 
view expresses a crucial characteristic of elites and decisively distinguishes them 
from the various other ‘superior’ bodies of people. They too must, almost by 
definition, have influence or power. I am not thinking only of high status 
actually based on power or on material resources with the aid of which power 
can be acquired. Merely to command the deference of others, on whatever 
grounds, is already to exert some influence over them, in the sense that any 
advice is likely to be followed and any wish or instruction likely to be obeyed. 
But this is direct influence, an ad hoc command over persons. It characterizes 
leadership of all kinds, ruling groups, bodies monopolizing ‘decision-making’, 
and so on. We shall have something more to say about this aspect later. Here 
I would only point out that, though elites may be invested with this kind of 
influence also, their peculiar character rests on that other, indirect influence, 
deriving from the imitability of their qualities. We might put it this way. The 
elite influences the conduct of others by merely being what it is, a body judged 
to be ‘superior’ in numerous ways. It is looked up to, and imitated, because it 
is credited with important gifts and desirable attributes. Thus the elite, by 
its very manner of acting and thinking, sets the standards for the whole 
society, its influence or power being that of a model accepted and considered 
worth following. 

It is in this sense that any established elite has the power to facilitate or 
hinder new developments and, generally, to make new ideas acceptable to 
the group at large. In a recent study of the assimilation of immigrants in Israel 
Eisenstadt sketches out precisely this ‘mediating’ function of elites. It rests, 
he suggests, largely on the ‘close personal relations’ between the members of 
the elite and the rest of the community, on the ‘closeness’ of the former to the 
‘main values of the society’, and on their readiness or ‘wish to communicate 
these values to other people’.! We must not, I think, exaggerate the elements 
of personal contact and explicit instruction, even though in special situations 
they may be all-important. Basically, the elite is able to play this part of 





1, S. N, Eisenstadt, ‘The Place of Elites and Primary Groups in the Absorption of Immigrants in Israel’ American 
Journal of Sociology, 1952, Vol. 57, pp. 227, 230-1. 
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‘mediators’ and ‘communicators’ because it is taken to exemplify, by its own 
conduct and convictions, all that is considered important and valuable in the 
society. The elite, in other words, communicates the values by enacting them 
and hence demonstrating them ad oculos. 


The preceding discussion was somewhat over-simplified. To begin with, our 
remarks about the generalized character of the superiority implicit in elites 
clearly needs to be qualified. For it makes good sense to speak (as sociologists 
often do) of more specialized elites, such as an elite of wealth, a military elite, 
an intellectual elite, and so on. But let us note that this restriction to particular 
resources, interests or talents indicates essentially the basis on which an elite 
is recruited and the domains in which its pre-eminence is primarily established; 
it does not indicate in the same degree the actual influence it exercises. This, 
I would argue, is still of a broad and embracing kind; we might say, it spills 
over into other domains of social life. Thus the specialized elite is only relatively 
specialized, still setting standards held valid in numerous respects, say, as 
regards moral beliefs, aesthetic tastes, political views, even as regards the 
details of everyday conduct. 

Our modern view of the natural scientist may serve as an example. If this 
is indeed an age of science and technology, then all those possessing the respec- 
tive, highly valued, talents might conceivably be regarded as our new or 
nascent elite. Thoughts of this kind have of course often been expressed, even 
in somewhat extravagant form, as when one envisaged a new era of techno- 
cracy. Now if it is correct to regard the modern scientists as the protagonists of 
a new elite, then their capacity to ‘set standards’ would lie not in their strictly 
professional achievements and interests, but in such factors as their political 
views, their attitude towards religion, their general philosophy and outlook: 
and that there are at least traces of this, will hardly be denied. When, early 
on, we discussed the possibility of modern technological advancement in 
underdeveloped societies throwing up a new elite, we had precisely this process 
in mind. 

A further complication lies in the fact that not all the qualities typifying 
the elite are equally imitable or imitable at all. The relatively specialized 
elites just mentioned are a case in point. It is clearly not realistic for the popula- 
tion at large to try to emulate military skill, scientific knowledge, or even the 
particular qualifications of an intellectual elite. The imitability, then, concerns 
mainly those other, ‘spill-over’ qualities. Let us note that some restriction of 
imitability there must be ex hypothesi; for if the restriction disappeared alto- 
gether, the exclusiveness of the elite would equally disappear, and the group 
in question would no longer be an elite in the sense we gave to the word. 

But the precise dividing line between imitable and inimitable qualities varies 
widely and is a matter for empirical investigation. Here it is useful to distin- 
guish between the preconditions for elite status and the characteristics that 
go with it, as consequences or concomitants. The former may not be imitable 
at all, for example, when they rest on qualifications which it is not in the power 
of individuals to achieve or change: a high caste or aristocracy based on 
descent illustrates an extreme case. What is then imitated are the concomitants 
of the state so attained—the interests and tastes evinced by the elite, the 
achievements it considers desirable, and all the other instances of ‘generalized’ 
superiority. 

In any concrete study of elites we shall as a matter of course attempt to 
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draw this distinction as clearly as possible. But let us admit that this may 
be difficult and that a final ambiguity may well remain. For certain achieve- 
ments or interests may appear both as preconditions and concomitants. For 
example, ‘good’ education may be a precondition for being reckoned among 
the elite, and may also appear as a benefit available to the elite on other 
grounds (e.g. when only the sons of ‘old families’ are admitted to the ‘good’ 
schools). Wealth may similarly be a precondition as well as a concomitant if, 
for example, social pre-eminence presupposes wealth but only persons holding 
certain special offices are in a position to accumulate wealth. 

Certain concomitants of elite status, though distinguishable from the pre- 
conditions, may yet be so closely bound up with them, and hence have so 
restricted an application, that they are again not commonly imitable. This 
would be true of the situation where the ‘best’ education is reserved for the 
sons of ‘old families’. Again, the preconditions may operate in chain fashion, 
which will once more blur the distinction between them and the concomitants 
or consequences. Thus the primary condition for being reckoned among the 
elite may be descent (an inimitable attribute); descent may entitle people to 
hold certain desirable offices, and these may enable their holders to accumulate 
wealth (both ‘restricted’ concomitants). Finally, there are the tastes that the 
people of wealth will cultivate or indulge in, and which will be more or less 
freely imitable: indeed, they must be so imitable if the group in question 
represents an elite as here understood and not only a semi-isolated, wholly 
closed, privileged enclave of the society. 


We have, throughout the discussion, assumed that societies may contain more 
than one elite, so that ‘elite’ should rightly be in the plural. This assumption 
is well documented in the literature. Pareto had some such plurality of elites 
in mind when he suggested that the name elite should be given to the ‘class 
of people’ who show the highest degree of capacity in any ‘branch of human 
activity’.1 Mannheim enumerates several types of elites—political, organizing, 
intellectual, artistic, moral, religious.2 And more recently Lasswell and Kaplan 
introduced the concept of ‘mid-elites’ for the various groups in a society which 
are composed of ‘specialists in characteristic skills’, such as lawyers, the 
military, etc.% 

The assumption of a plurality of elites poses the problem of their interrelation 
and ordered arrangement in the body of the society at large. This question has 
so far received all-too-scant attention. Often it is tacitly passed over, or it is 
resolved by simply assuming that the various elites fall into some obvious 
hierarchy, with an ‘upper elite’ or elite proper at the top of the structure. 
The upper elite in turn tends to be treated as all-important so that, in spite of 
the admission of a plurality of elites, the general picture that emerges is that 
of a society divided into the ‘masses’ on one side, and the elite (in the singular) 
on the other. The single elite is usually taken to be the ruling group or gover- 
ning class. 

The sleight-of-hand switch from several elites to one is typical of Pareto’s 
whole treatment of the question. The idea of a hierarchy, topped by a group 
invested with political power, is expressed by Lasswell and Kaplan. They argue 


1. Op. cit., V. Pareto, paragraph 2027. 
2. Karl Mannheim, Man and Society, pp. 82-3. 
3. Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society; a framework for political inquiry, p. 253. 
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that a ‘class acquires a dominant position in the degree that the values which 
it shapes (creates, produces) are highly valued in the body politic’.1 Now this 
suggests a clear-cut rank scale, on which, for example, military skill, artistic 
genius, learning or business acumen, and so on, each have their appointed 
place. But these are only the ‘mid-elites’ with their special ‘skills’ or valued 
qualities. Over and above them, there is the elite proper, which simply 
consists of ‘those with most power’.? The phrase ‘most power’ is not explicitly 
identified with political power (which I take to be the capacity to manipulate 
the official machinery of supervision and coercion); yet it is understood to 
mean the most effective ‘participation in the making of decisions’: and this 
surely means political supervision and coercion, at least in nine cases out of ten, 

However this may be, the conception of a hierarchy of elites seems to me to 
introduce a false perspective. If the characteristic fact about elites is indeed 
their broad pre-eminence, extending beyond any one particular domain of 
activity, then the main problems raised by their interrelation are problems 
of conformity and integration rather than of a rank order. If the military, the 
scholars, the rich, and others, all set standards or provide models for general 
conduct, these must clearly be harmonized in some measure lest the society 
falls apart or comes to be divided into so-and-so many factions professing 
diverse ideals or philosophies. Divisions of this kind, of course, do occur; 
rival elites do claim pre-eminence over the same broad area of interests, on 
diverse grounds and advancing diverse ideals. My point is not to deny this 
possibility but to emphasize that it presents a crucial problem, which societies 
with plural elites haves to face and to resolve. It is unrealistic to assume 
that there is always a clear rank order of values and hence of the elites exempli- 
fying them, which prevents that problem from arising. Rather, the construction 
of such a hierarchy is only one of the possible solutions of the problem and one 
which is not necessarily successful or always applicable. It is not applicable, 
for example, in modern societies, where it is difficult to say ‘that there is any 
specific elite group which ranks unequivocally at the top’. We simply have ‘no 
unequivocal standards’ whereby one or the other can be given ‘first place’. 

The integration of different elites, in a hierarchical or any other order, 
presupposes a long and undisturbed period of adjustment during which that 
order can be evolved, conceptualized, and made generally acceptable. Thus, 
needless to say, the conflict between rival elites is most acute in societies 
undergoing change, when traditional and anti-traditional conceptions come 
into conflict. In this sense an ‘old’ elite, perhaps based on aristocratic descent, 
may be opposed by a new elite deriving its claims to pre-eminence from 
technical skills or economic importance. The claims by themselves do not 
prove the existence of the elite (though they may indicate a ‘nascent’ elite); 
its actual existence is proved when the ‘new men’ claiming pre-eminence in 
fact succeed in ‘setting standards’ accepted by others, and thus divide the 
society, if only for a period. 


There remains the question of that over-all elite (‘upper elite’, ‘elite proper’) 
assumed to reign over all others. No one will deny that societies often include 
groups which, over and above setting standards for desirable conduct in the 


1. Op. cit, p. 207. 
2. Op. cit., pp. 200, 201. 
3. Talcott Parsons, ‘A Revised Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social Stratification’, in: Class, Status and 


Power, ed. Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. Lipset, 1954, p. 106. 
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indirect manner described before, also have the official function or authority 
to impose or decide upon desirable courses of action, through sharing in the 
direct supervision of the society. This, then, would be a ‘governing elite’, to 
be added to all the other, ‘relatively specialized’ elites. Nor can one deny 
that the governing elite is not just one among others, but has some further, 
decisive pre-eminence. But there is this to be said. The decisive pre-eminence 
of the governing elite lies not in its elite character as such, but in its fuller 
corporate organization and in the measure of coercive power which it wields 
in virtue of this organization. It is first and foremost a ruling group, and only 
incidentally an elite. This suggests that the two need not coincide, as in fact 
we have argued before.1 

This is not difficult to demonstrate. The class of people holding or sharing 
political power, as we all know, may well be hostile to the ideals and values 
embodied in the other elites, e.g. being anti-intellectual or anti-capitalist 
or whatever the case may be. More important, the governing group may have 
no standards of its own to contribute which would be acceptable to the rest 
of the people. Its own interests, values, and rules of conduct may simply fall 
outside the scale of evaluation by which the people judge (desirable) supe- 
riority. Think of a ruling minority which came to power by conquest or revolu- 
tion: at least for a period it would have none of the qualities which the rest of 
the society regards as desirable and worthy of imitation. Or we might think 
of a governing class so highly placed above the rest of the population that 
there can no longer be any question of imitating it or accepting it as a model. 
We might perhaps speak of a ‘super-elite’, too widely separated from the 
society at large by its monopoly of power and wealth to influence others save 
through strictly governmental action. The British Raj fairly illustrates the 
combination of both factors. 

These are admittedly extreme cases. As regards others, it might be argued 
that this separation of governing groups and ‘over-all elites’ can only be tem- 
porary. Political pre-eminence will usually tend to be broadened to the gene- 
ralized pre-eminence of elites proper; or the ruling group will utilize the 
influence wielded by other elites, say, the intelligentzia or the elite of wealth, 
incorporating them in the structure of government. Conversely, politically 
elites are likely to weaken and to be disrupted, being overshadowed by a ruling 
group turned elite. These are all processes whose relevance or degree of 
probability can be established only for the concrete case. They do not, I feel, 
invalidate our general tenet, that a governing class is not by itself the pre- 
eminent or over-all elite. 

Is there any other sense in which we can speak of an over-all elite—of the 
elite of a society in the singular? In relatively simple societies this is frequently 
the case. But it is so either because there is no sharp separation of the domains 
of social life in which one can gain ‘generalized’ prominence (so that chiefs, 
excellent hunters, renowned poets and successful farmers all form a single body 
of ‘great men’), or because there is only one such domain (say, economic 
success or achievement in war). In more complex societies the assumption of 
asingle, over-all elite probably always involves some degree of over-simplifica- 
tion, of more or less dubious reality. 

The assumption, however, is plausible from another point of view, best 
illustrated by this passage from Pareto. He argues that when we summarily 





1, See page 417 
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and collectively speak of the ‘Athenians’, ‘Romans’, etc., we do not really 
mean ‘all the citizens in question’. We mean, in effect, the individuals who 
created the relevant cultural possession or performed the historically decisive 
acts. We cannot pretend that these individuals ‘made up the whole nation, or 
even a numerical majority in the nation’. Rather, they are the elite, a ‘chosen 
element in the nation’.! For Pareto, this is tantamount to saying that ‘every 
people is governed by an elite’, which is either a tautology (if elite equals 
governing group) or a declaration of faith, in the exclusive creativeness of the 
chosen few. Disregarding this ulterior meaning, the passage suggests that the 
elite is always also the representative section of the population, that is, that it 
embodies the ideals, interests, and modes of action which are most typical 
of a culture or a people. 

Now in some measure this must be so. If an elite is the ‘standard-setting’ 
group and ‘enacts’ the values current in the society, it must to that extent 
be regarded, by the rest of the people as well as by the observer, as representing 
all that is considered best in the society. It thus epitomizes or stands for the 
ideal achievements and aspirations of the people and their culture. But given 
a plurality of elites, this viewpoint needs to be qualified or corrected. Not to 
do so, to envisage a representative group in any complex and heterogeneous 
society, may well mean drawing a picture biased in favour of certain qualities. 
Perhaps a clear hierarchy of values (or of actual power) will justify this picture; 
or it may be inaccurate only in that it is too neat. But equally, it may serve 
to substantiate, however subtly, the value judgements of the observer or student 
of the society; so that the elite credited by him with epitomizing all that is 
considered best in the society really epitomizes what he considers to be its 
best qualities. 


Probably the most interesting problem in the study of elites is the process 
whereby they emerge or change, that is, their dynamic character. I do not 
propose to consider that speculative question, why elites evolve at all. Let me 
only point out two main aspects in their process of formation and change. 
The first concerns the recruitment to the elite, the movement of people in and 
out of positions of pre-eminence—the ‘circulation of elites’ in Pareto’s classical 
phrase; the second refers to changes in the character of the elite itself and in the 
conceptions underlying it. As the personnel of elites can change, so obviously 
can the ideology behind them, in the sense that a society may look for new 
talents, ideals or achievements in the class of people to whom it is ready to 
accord pre-eminence. We may regard this latter shift as part of that all- 
embracing social process which Karl Mannheim calls “The Problem of Trans- 
forming Man’. For it seems clear that, if the roles of the men who are to serve 
as examples or models are being recast, the conception of Man in the abstract, 
as it holds for the society, is equally being recast or transformed. 

The distinction between the two aspects is methodologically of considerable 
importance since it involves separate lines of inquiry. In the first case we study 
the varying principles of selection effective in the society and must be able to 
trace the social origins of the men who, in any given period, form the elite. 
This is the familiar method of ‘Who is Who?’ of descriptive sociology. The 
change or increase in the number of elites or the ‘breakdown’ in their ‘exclusi- 


1. V. Pareto, op. cit., paragraphs 245, 246. 
2. Karl Mannheim, op. cit., p. 199. 
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veness’ (Mannheim) form part of this problem area. Our previous example, of 
an emergent technological or scientific elite, is a case in point. The second 
aspect, concerning shifts in the ideology of elites, requires a much broader 
approach, embracing the whole value system of the society; for it is only here 
that we seize upon the critical changes in outlook which cause a community 
to turn to new ‘models’. Culture change is an inadequate phrase to describe 
this transformation. Once more, we deal with a ‘recasting’—of human ideals 
and of whole philosophies of life. 

In a sense, the separation of the two aspects is less important than the 
overlap between them. That there is such an overlap goes without saying. 
If a new type of person is recruited, if the elite finds its personnel from among 
members of a different social class or occupation, the ideals which these ‘new 
men’ are going to uphold are likely to be different also. Indeed it is a moot 
question whether changes in the ideology of the society will call forth appro- 
priate changes in the selection of the personnel of the elite, or whether some 
‘breakdown’ in the principle of selection will in due course transform the 
ideology, now upheld by the new elite. This is not, however, quite the problem 
of the hen and the egg, and can reasonably be investigated for particular 
situations. For it is conceivable that the changes in recruitment come about 
owing to factors that can be isolated, such as political expediency, the attempt 
on the part of a ruling group to forestall disturbances witnessed elsewhere, 
or simply the need for men versed in new skills or knowledge. And it is again 
conceivable that these new men, once they are elevated to elite position, will 
not change the ideology of the society but merely conform to and perpetuate 
the old tradition. History is full of examples of revolutions (of this kind or 
others) which revolutionize nothing. 

Pareto’s famous generalization about elites arising, growing rigid, declining, 
and giving way to new elites, is too simple and schematic to be of much use 
empirically. But it does illustrate a crucial problem, inevitably arising in all 
studies of elites. Since the men forming the elite must be models, living 
examples, of some believed-in mode or philosophy of life, they must also hold 
and express that philosophy with some degree of permanence; for beliefs and 
ideals just touched upon, like a single note on the piano, cannot become valid 
examples, capable of moulding the outlook of a people. Yet the necessary 
permanence easily turns into rigidity and inability to respond to the flow of 
new ideas and needs, and hence into either stagnation or vulnerability. In 
this sense elites do carry within them the elements of their own decay and 
transformation. 

But if this is a dilemma facing elites, the same dilemma is inherent in any 
commitment to tradition, which means, in every human culture. There are, 
of course, degrees in this commitment; but in some measure every culture is 
so committed, and is therefore subject to the opposing pulls of permanence 
(with the danger of stagnation) and transformation (with the danger of insta- 
bility). This is little better than a truism. But it is worth noting that we are 
singularly ill-equipped, in empirical sociological or anthropological research, 
to deal with this problem in any precise manner. For one thing, it involves 
trends (e.g. of instability) or cyclical processes which are apt to stretch beyond 
the span of time we can directly investigate; and for another, the criteria 
whereby to judge stagnation, decay and the rest are tenuous in the extreme and 
easily falsified by the intrusion of our own value judgements. Nor does the broad 
vision of historians or philosophers provide a satisfactory substitute. 
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In this difficulty the empirical study of elites may well offer a solution. Here, 
the trends and cycles, though they may not be of shorter range, are at least 
more sharply delineated; while the changes from one ‘model’ to another are 
sufficiently ‘objective’ not to be so easily misread by human observers inevi- 
tably influenced by their own philosophies. Above all, elites, as they epitomize 
beliefs and ideals, so they will demonstrate any shifts in them; and in doing so 
they demonstrate that wider instability inherent in all ‘commitments to 
tradition’. Thus, though we cannot directly approach these cycles of transfor. 
mation in societies, from growth to rigidity, from validity to decay, and perhaps 
onwards to new growth, we may do so indirectly, through the study of elites, 
In other words, the latter provides a gauge—a workable gauge—of that 
ubiquitous dilemma which is as important as it is intractable. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION AND ASPIRATIONS 
OF ELITES IN THE GOLD COAST 


K. A. Busta 


The most obvious, and sociologically the most significant fact about the Gold 
Coast is that this country is undergoing rapid social change. The main stimuli 
of change derive from the impact of European countries through trade, 
Christianity, education and British rule. 

The history of trade between the Gold Coast and Europe goes back to the 
fifteenth century when Portuguese seamen encouraged by Prince Henry the 
Navigator (1397-1463) explored the west coast of Africa. The first authenticated 
landing by the Portuguese on the Gold Coast was in 1471. In 1482 they built 
a trading fort at Elmina. Though the trade in gold was the first attraction, it 
was soon outstripped in importance by the trade in slaves after the discovery 
of America. 

Other European countries soon challenged the Portuguese monopoly. 
The first recorded voyage from England to the Gold Coast was made in 1553 
when English seamen traded east and west of Elmina. The Dutch first appeared 
in 1595, but by 1642 they had captured all the Portuguese forts and driven 
the Portuguese from the coast. From the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
rivalry among European powers for the possession of forts and trading posts 
along the coast was progressively intensified. Swedes (1640-57), Danes 
(from 1642), Brandenburghers (1682-1702), Portuguese, Dutch and British 
were either busy building forts along the coast, or capturing and recapturing, 
or bargaining and exchanging one another’s forts. 

From the early years of the eighteenth century, the British began to gain 
ascendancy. In 1821 the settlements along the coast which had belonged to 
British merchant companies were vested in the British Crown. Subsequently, 
through treaties with local chiefs, negotiations with other European powers, 
and conquest, British rule was established over the whole territory. 

In 1901, by an Order in Council all the territory south of Ashanti was 
declared a British colony by settlement. Ashanti was declared a colony by 
conquest, and the Northern Territories were declared a colony under the 
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Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1890. In 1919, a part of the former German colony 
of Togoland was handed to the British under mandate from the League of 
Nations, and since 1946 it has been administered, under trusteeship, as a part 
of the Gold Coast. This brings the total area under British rule to approximately 
91,842 square miles. 

With the abolition of the slave trade, attention was directed again to gold 
and other minerals, and towards the end of the nineteenth century deep mining 
for gold was introduced by European companies. But it is the development 
of the cocoa industry which has revolutionized the social and economic life 
of the Gold Coast in the twentieth century. The Gold Coast now exports 
210,000 tons of cocoa a year, and though in recent years, there has been an 
expansion in the output of gold, diamonds, manganese, bauxite and timber, 
cocoa is the pivot on which the country’s economy turns. The development 
of rail, road and harbour communications have largely been determined by 
the cocoa industry. Throughout these centuries of trade, European goods: 
cloth, gunpowder, hardware, ornaments, gin, flintlock guns, etc., were 
exchanged for the products of the Gold Coast, and so dependence on European 
goods, and the patterns of aspiration for European standards of living have a 
long history. 

It is reported that priests accompanied the Portuguese when they first 
landed at Elmina, and there are local myths about St. Anthony and other 
Catholic Saints that go back to this period. There are also extant accounts 
of French, Dutch and Danish missionaries who in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries established various stations along the coast; but death 
took such a heavy toll that they were not able to achieve enduring success. 
The most successful of these pioneers were the missionaries sent out by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

In 1751, they opened the first school in the country at Cape Coast and were 
thus the first to introduce to the Gold Coast the European system of education 
through schooling. Education has been very largely the work of missions, 
and schools were established in different parts of the country when the missions 
began the evangelization of the Gold Coast. The Basel mission (1828) and the 
Wesleyan mission (1835) were the first in the field, but they were soon followed 
by the Roman Catholics (1879) and the English Church mission. For many 
years, the Gold Coast formed a part of the Anglican diocese of Sierra Leone, 
but in 1909, the diocese of Accra, which included Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories was constituted. Among the earliest mission schools were the 
Wesleyan School at Cape Coast started in 1837, the Basel Mission School at 
Christiansborg established in 1847, and the Roman Catholic School at Elmina 
opened in 1880. By 1881, there were 139 schools (3 Government, 47 Basel 
mission, 84. Wesleyan mission, 4 Bremen mission, and 1 Roman Catholic) in 
the country. The pace of change may be measured by the fact that half a 
century later, the total number of elementary schools (primary and middle) 
was nearly 4,000; and in addition there were 30 secondary schools, 20 teacher- 
training colleges, and 2 institutions of higher education—the University 
College of the Gold Coast and the Kumasi College of Technology. The 
education of the Gold Coast African on his own soil goes back two centuries; 
but the numbers affected have been so few that those who are literate still 
form a high status group. 

It is against the historical background of five centuries of trading contacts 
with Europe, two centuries of Christianity and European education, and a 
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century of British rule that the present situation of elites in the Gold Coast 
must be studied. Trade and commerce led to economic development which 
has included improved communications, industrialization and urbanization. 
These have demanded new skills and afforded opportunities for new occupa- 
tions. Education has become an avenue to higher paid professions and occupa- 
tions. All this is tied up with the creation of a new elite. 

For the purpose of this paper, the criteria suggested for defining an elite 
are: (a) persons of pre-eminence over others; (b) who have some degree of 
corporateness or group character; (c) some consciousness of the position they 
occupy within a society; (d) enjoy high status, and (e) are considered imitable, 
in the sense that their manner of acting and living set a standard which others 
accept and try to follow. Applying these criteria, it is suggested that there are 
three classes of elites in Gold Coast society: the traditional ‘royal’ families, the 
European or alien rulers, and the educated Africans, or those who have been 
most successful in learning the skills and mode of life introduced by the European. 

Among the tribes of the Gold Coast, ‘royalty’ and chiefship are based on 
the lineage system. Each lineage is a political unit which chooses its own 
head who represents it on the governing council of the village or tribe. When 
the members of the territorial community all belonged to one tribe, as they 
mostly did before the development of communications and the growth of 
commercial towns, this system enabled everyone to be represented on the 
governing council through his lineage head. Kinship was thus an adequate 
basis of representation. The chief of the tribe was chosen from a particular 
lineage from several eligible candidates by the electors who consisted of the 
male and female elders of the royal lineage and the traditional councillors. 
One had to belong to a certain kinship group—the royal lineage—to became 
a chief by election. Kin-right and election were thus combined. This meant 
that all the eligible members of the lineage were expected to live up to the 
high standards expected of a chief—physical fitness, courage, generosity, 
dignity, courtesy, and a sound knowledge and proper observance of the tribe’s 
customs and history. Thus all who within the wide kinship system could expect 
election to the office of chief or lineage head were an elite. 

When a man was selected and installed as chief, he became a judge, a 
commander-in-chief, a legislator, and the executive and administrative head 
of his tribe. His single and composite office combined many duties and roles, 
as well as rights and obligations. Above all, the chief’s position was a religious 
one. He represented the dead ancestors of the tribe to whom the tribe looked 
for protection, and from whom the chief ultimately derived his authority and 
the sanctity which hedged his position. In this capacity he was a symbol 
of the tribe’s unity and identity through time, and the embodiment of their 
spiritual and moral values. Because of this, his position was essentially a sacral 
one; his power was mystical ; his stool, the symbol of his office, was a sacred shrine. 

But the chief was not left without checks. He was bound by custom to act 
only with the concurrence and on the advice of his Council of Elders. The 
chief and his council were jointly responsible for the tribe and for maintaining 
its standards. This is why they and their potential heirs may be properly 
regarded as forming an elite. Their primary function was to keep law and 
order in the tribe. This entailed defending it from attack by other tribes, 
maintaining amicable relations within it, and between it and its protecting 
ancestors and gods. They had judicial and administrative functions too, for 
they had over-all charge of the tribe’s affairs. 
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The members of the chief’s family, and the traditional councillors were 
not an elite solely by virtue of rulership, but also by virtue of their being the 
preservers of the tribe’s cultural heritage. The chief’s court set the standard 
for proper behaviour and etiquette, for speech and language, and for the correct 
forms of dance and song. The religious rites and ceremonies which gave 
expression to the tribe’s history and its sentiments of unity and identity all 
centred on the chief. The traditional councillors and members of the royal 
lineage were expected to be conversant with all these, and in their own conduct 
and behaviour to express the tribe’s values. They were deferred to, but they 
were in turn expected to fulfil traditional obligations and expectations. 

British rule in the Gold Coast has meant in the first place, that British 
officials have superseded the traditional rulers. The latter have not been 
eliminated, but their lustre and authority have waned with time. The British 
official has more authority, he also possesses the mystery of reading and 
writing, and he has had superior weapons of destruction for enforcing his 
authority. The alien ruler’s ways have become more desirable, and have been 
eagerly sought and copied. 

Under the system of indirect rule, the powers of the traditional authorities 
were limited and regulated by ordinances; and in consequence their prestige 
has suffered by comparison with the British official. But they have retained 
something of their traditional pre-eminence, for though the British official 
may be more efficient, he could not play their sacral role, nor symbolize the 
traditional values of the tribe. So in spite of competition from the foreign 
British ruler, and from the educated African, the traditional rulers remain an 
elite whose prestige and influence are acknowledged and accepted. 

Nevertheless, the British official and his European compatriots, traders, 
businessmen, civil servants, missionaries, teachers and professional men col- 
lectively form an influential elite. Their standards of living are not only higher 
but different. They live in better built houses, spacious, well-furnished and 
well-kept; they have servants in their homes; they have cars and refrigerators; 
they have better standards of education and higher incomes which enable 
them to enjoy more goods and services; they have leisure which they use for 
various forms of recreation, tennis, football, cricket, or simply drinking and 
discussing at the club house. They wear better clothes, and introduce new 
fashions. The European group sets different patterns of living. 

No study of the aspirations of elites in the Gold Coast would be meaningful 
without a consideration of this European group and the influence which it 
exerts. Europeans have some degree of corporateness, for they are conscious 
of belonging to the ruling race, and as being bearers of a ‘higher’ civilization. 
Though they are not indigenous to the country, and are not permanent settlers, 
they have set standards which have determined the goals and aspirations, parti- 
cularly of the new elite of educated Africans to whom the Europeans are a model. 

These Africans who have had the benefit of the European type of education 
constitute the third type of elite. The introduction of schooling into a non- 
literate society creates a new elite. Africans who become literate are able to 
share the white man’s civilization. They learn to speak his language, and they 
copy not only his manners and his dress, but also aspire to his occupations and 
to his manner of living in every way. Literacy enables them to share the power 
and enjoy the prestige which literacy gives to one in a predominantly illiterate 
society, and the literate looks away from the traditional culture to distant 
Europe for their goals. 
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As shown in the brief historical account above, the spread of education 
in the Gold Coast has not been an isolated phenomenon. It has been closely 
tied up with the development of trade and commerce, with industrialization 
and urbanization. With regard to urbanization, for example, 35 per cent of 
the students of the University College of the Gold Coast come from the four 
largest towns whose combined population represents only about 4 per cent 
of the Gold Coast total. The town affords opportunities for acquiring new 
skills for playing new roles. In the situation resulting from commerce and 
industry and urbanization, education becomes an avenue to new occupations 
and professions. The formation of the new elite is thus correlated with economic 
development. Education opens the way to higher paid jobs. 

In the Gold Coast, as elsewhere in Africa, the new jobs have been mainly 
white-collar jobs, for during the early years of the introduction of formal 
education into an African community, anyone who learnt to read and write 
had a white-collar job awaiting him in commerce and industry, in the civil 
service, or in church and school. So the first to be educated became clerks, 
merchants, teachers, civil servants or lawyers. White-collar jobs acquired high 
prestige. This has determined the pattern of aspirations. The best available 
illustration of this may be quoted from a recent paper: 

In a recent study based on the students of the University College of the 
Gold Coast, the students were asked to name the kind of job they hoped to 
enter immediately after leaving college, and also what they would like to be 
doing in 20 years’ time. The results are summarized in the table below.! 


General outline of arts and science students’ short-and long-term aims 


























Arts Science 
After degree 20 years later After degree 20 years later 
Aim Number % Number % Number % Number % 
Teaching or educational 
administration 72 (51.8) 26 (18.7) 23 (22.1) 7 ~ (6.7) 
University teaching 6 (4.3) 12 (8.6) 2 (1.9) 8 (7.7) 
Civil and diplomatic ser- 

vice 42 (30.2) 22 (15.8) 4 (3-9) 4 (3.9) 
Politics _-_ — 10 = (7.2) -_-_ — 1 (1.0) 

Law 7 (5.0) 15 (10.8) _-_ — —_- — 
Medicine e/a — ae 35 (33-6) 36 (34.6) 
Scientific work _- — - — 9 (8.6) 14 (13.5) 
Engineering _- — _-_ — 15 (14.5) 10 (9.6) 
Agriculture and farming _- — 12 (8.6) 13 (12.5) 12 (11.5) 
Business 2 _- — Ir (7.9) _- — 4 (3.9) 
Clergy and ministry 2 (1.4) 3 (2.2) _-_ — 2 (1.9) 

Authorship _-_ — 7 ~~ (5.0) —_- — —_- — 
Miscellaneous 4 (2.9) 12 (8.7) 2 (1.9) 2 (1.9) 
Don’t know 6 (4.3) g (6.5) I (1.0) 4 (3.9) 
TOTAL 139 (99.9) 139(100.0) 104 (100.0) 104 (100.1) 





1. Gustav Jahoda, ‘The Social Background of a West African Student Population’, British Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. VI, No. 1, March 1955. 
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Scientific work and engineering is a long-term aim for about one-quarter 
of the choices. This reflects the growing realization of the need for scientific 
and technical skills in a country that is aiming at rapid economic development 
and industrialization. Even so, Dr. Jahoda comments: ‘All together it seems 
doubtful whether the pattern of aspirations just outlined is the most appro- 
priate for the Gold Coast’. The prestige of white-collar jobs still remains in 
spite of the felt need for technicians.1 Their long-term aspirations are author- 
ship, politics, the legal profession, and the top rungs of the civil service. 

Education is closely correlated with social mobility. Those who become 
literate achieve new statuses and roles, and gain a new prestige in the commu- 
nity. In the Gold Coast, literacy is put at 10 per cent of the population. This 
includes all who have had six years of schooling and over; thus the intellectual 
elite form a small proportion of the total population; but it is to them that the 
path to the highest posts in the civil or professional services lie open. They 
provide the salaried civil servants of all grades, from the messenger to the per- 
manent secretary of a ministry, the accountants, lawyers, teachers in school 
and college, university lecturers, mechanics and engineers, journalists, mer- 
chants, and businessmen. They set standards for society in all walks of life. 
These standards show a large degree of approximation to those set by the 
European group. The most successful are considered to be those who hold 
university degrees, or have been educated overseas. 

With the adoption of British parliamentary institutions, and elective local 
councils, the new elite have become a ruling class; for though there is universal 
adult suffrage, only those who are literate qualify for election to the Legislative 
Assembly. The new elite are thus able to monopolize political power, for the 
Gold Coast now has an African Prime Minister and an African Cabinet, 
and the Legislative Assembly has thus become an avenue to the highest 
political offices, open only to those who are literate. It is permissible in the 
Gold Coast situation to regard all who are literate as an elite, because their 
patterns of aspirations are ‘Western’: that is, European orientated. 

Between the traditional and literate elite, and the literate and European 
elite, there is an inevitable conflict which is best understood within the context 
of social change. 

The traditional elite owe their pre-eminence to the fact that they set stan- 
dards which are in accord with the people’s own conceptions of life and 
with their traditional values. They operate within a culture that is not only 
understood, but is also cherished. In this regard, their position is securely 
entrenched. The ideals they represent are meaningful and significant within 
the historical and cultural experience of their people. But their position 
also in part carries authority, social as well as political. It is particularly 
in the political sphere that there is conflict with the new literate elite. With 
the introduction of parliamentary institutions, the political authority of the 
chief and his traditional councillors is challenged by the elected local council- 
lor, parliamentarian, or cabinet minister. Thus in the struggle for political 
power, there is rivalry between the old elite and the new. The chiefs, secure 
as a standard-setting group in the traditional culture, wish also to exercise 
some degree of effective political authority, since this has been an aspect 
of their traditional role. On the other hand, the new elite that now has 





1, Busia, ‘Education and Social Mobility in Economically Underdeveloped Countries’; Papers for Third World 
Congress of Sociology, Vol. V, p. 86. 
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effective political authority, wish not only to make sure of this by eliminating 
rivals, but also aspire to be a standard-setting group in the traditional and 
cultural sphere also. Some elected local councillors, and even cabinet ministers 
have attempted in different ways, such as being carried in a chief’s hammock, 
or using a chief’s staff of authority, or wearing chiefly attire, to arrogate to 
themselves the appurtenances of chieftaincy and of the traditional elite. 

The conflict between the new literate elite and the European group is 
a bid by the former to oust the latter not only as wielders of political power, 
but also as a standard-setting group in the social sphere. Hence the African 
elite, particularly the politicians, aspire to bigger cars, more expensive clo- 
thing, and larger houses than the Europeans possess. In the Gold Coast 
this rivalry for pre-eminence is going on without virulent animosity. 

This paper has merely aimed at indicating the lines along which an empi- 
rical study of the elite in the Gold Coast may be made. It claims to be no more 
than an outline of a conceptual framework for further inquiry. It puts forward 
the hypothesis that there are three status groups in Gold Coast society that 
may be considered as rival elites, on the ground that they are all standard- 
setting groups. The first group, the traditional elite, consists of all the members 
of the lineages from which in each tribe the chiefs and their traditional 
councillors are selected. Since those who can be so selected must belong by 
birth to particular lineages, there is a limitation of entry on the basis of 
kinship. The group is not altogether a governing class, for though all included 
in it have a kin-right to a chiefship or eldership, only a few will in fact be 
selected to hold office; but they all share common aspirations and are expected 
to behave in ways befitting the high status which birth confers on them. 
This group is at present experiencing difficulty; for though it sets standards 
in the traditionally accepted patterns of behaviour, it is unable to do so in 
the new patterns of behaviour that contact with Europe and the resulting 
social changes now demand. As a group it generally does not have the wealth, 
the consumption patterns, nor the skills and education which the new elite 
are expected to have. Both in the social and political sphere, therefore, their 
position is being challenged. 

The suggestion is put forward that a study of elites in the Gold Coast 
must include the European, particularly the British who have set the new 
standards to which the new elite aspire. As a group, the pre-eminence of 
the British is due to the fact that they belong to the ruling race, have a better 
mastery over nature through having participated in a more efficient techno- 
logical culture, enjoy the prestige which this gives, and have better paid jobs, 
and set higher standards of living. In numbers, they are small. Their present 
difficulty consists in the fact that they cannot become a standard-setting 
group in the traditional culture, and that with the spread of the ‘Western’ 
type of education, and the advance to political independence, their position 
is challenged by the new African elite who have become literate and who 
are able to share the civilization of the European, and to play in their own 
society the roles the European has played. 

It is suggested that it is permissible when literacy is only 10 per cent or 
less to regard all who become literate as forming an elite, and as enjoying 
high status by virtue of the prestige which literacy confers in a non-literate 
community. But as literacy spreads, it would become necessary to apply 
criteria which, by present indications, will refer only to those who most 
successfully approximate the patterns set by the European group, and thus 
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to place limitations on entry into this group. A popular song already refers 
to ‘been-tos, car-ful, frig-ful’, those who have been educated overseas, and 
own cars, and refrigerators, as being the most desirable husbands. It is not 
all who are literate who fulfil these requirements, though they all may aspire 
to them, and all of them regard the European as a model, dressing as he does, 
learning his behaviour and accepting his modes of living and his goals. 
This group of literate Africans has a twofold difficulty: being Africans, they 
aspire to becoming a standard-setting group in the traditional culture; and 
being literate they aspire to oust the European as a standard-setting group 
in the new. They are thus in conflict with both of the other two high status 
groups as defined above. 

The processes of social change will no doubt affect the social situation 
in which it is at present possible to have and to conceive three ‘elites’ in the 
same society. It is suggested, however, that this corresponds to the facts as 
they obtain at present. 

Finally, it should be noted that all the three groups of elites have supplied 
those who have wielded or still wield political power. The traditional and 
the new literate elite are still contestants in this field; but with the advent of 
self-government, the European group will cease to be contenders for political 
power, and in this respect also, as in those already indicated, the study of 
elites in Gold Coast society will require a different conceptual frame than has 
here been posed. 

This indicates that if the study of elite is treated empirically as a study of 
social facts, modifications in methodology and concepts will be imposed by 
the continually changing social reality. 


AFRICAN ELITE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


S. Bancant Ncocoso 


Since the end of the second world war (1939-45) there has been a growing 
interest in Africa on the part of governments, public organizations, thinkers 
and writers. This revived interest has been aroused by political happenings 
in most parts of Africa, greater appreciation of its economic resources and 
strategic importance and also the desire on the part of the nations involved 
in the cold war to win the allegiance of the people of Africa. 

As evidence of the revived interest in Africa several conferences and inter- 
national seminars on African problems have recently taken place in Africa as 
well as overseas. Governments administering African territories have set up 
institutions for mutual consultation and co-operation on African problems of 
labour, transport and technical development. Scientists are now studying 
the problems involved in programmes for the development of Africa’s under- 
developed territories as well as problems resulting from the accelerated pace 
of industrial and urban developments in various parts of the continent. Africa 
now features more prominently in certain scientific journals and periodicals 
and in books by informed writers and thinkers. 

The problem of raising backward peoples to higher standards of living and 
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civilization is necessarily involved in any programme for the development of 
so-called underdeveloped territories. Social scientists have in recent years 
therefore, been led to study and analyse African society, both old and new 
and, consequently, concepts and tools of analysis hitherto used in dealing 
with more stratified and developed societies in Western Europe and North 
America are now being applied to the social structure of African societies and 
the emerging social groups. The study of the African elite is part of this 
development. 

In the 1946 official census the African population was divided, according to 
residence, as follows: 40 per cent in the native reserves, 37 per cent in other 
rural areas, mainly European farms, and 23 per cent in the urban areas, 
By 1951 24 per cent of the African population lived in the urban areas and 
76 per cent lived in the rural areas (Native reserves and European farms). 

It may be worth examining to what extent the emerging social classes or 
groups among the Africans correspond to the above division between those in 
the Native reserves, on European farms and in urban areas. Millions of 
Africans are still attached to their tribal organization, although to some extent 
they have been affected by Western civilization. Thousands of Africans in 
the urban areas are migrant workers who periodically return to the Native 
reserves which are still the focus of their life. In the urban African townships 
the most educated or wealthiest African may live side by side with the African 
least developed in skills, education or urban adaptation. The tendency in 
both the urban Native administration and the Union Native policy is, with 
but few exceptions, to regard and treat Africans as an undifferentiated mass 
—either as simple tribesmen or common labourers. 

Nevertheless, such has been the dynamism of Western civilization that, 
despite the retarding factors noted above, new social groups have already 
emerged, including an African elite. In the rural areas missionary Christian 
churches and schools have for over a hundred years now produced African 
parsons, teachers, clerks and artisans who, together with traders and agricul- 
tural demonstrators, constitute an elite existing side by side with the traditional 
elite of chiefs and headmen. In the urban areas, owing to industrial and 
commercial developments and the socially educative urban environment, 
there already exists a growing group of urbanized Africans occupying jobs 
carrying prestige and high remuneration. This group has adopted a Western 
family pattern and household economy, and indulges in Western forms of 
recreation. 

At this stage therefore it might be suitable to discuss the development of an 
African elite group under the following three categories: the tribal elite, the 
educated elite, the occupational elite. 

The occupational elite is more or less comparable to the African artisan 
class in the Belgian African colonies. The tribal elite refers to the traditional 
leaders of indigenous societies, while the educated elite is the product of the 
same processes of culture contact that have produced the assimilado in the 
Portuguese African possessions and the notables evolués or citoyens Frangais in 
the French African territories. Except for the tribal elite, the expressions used 
above refer to those Africans who have become completely assimilated into 
Western civilization and who enjoy a legal, civic and social status in recogni- 
tion of that fact. 

As with the African population of which it is a part, the African elite taken 
as a whole is not homogeneous in respect of social background, cultural 
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attainments, economic status, hopes and aspirations. This lack of homogeneity 
is the result of differential development brought about by the differing impact 
of Western civilization on individuals and African groups. 


THE TRIBAL ELITE 


Among tribal Africans social status is based on birth, rank, age, grade and 
wealth. These factors determine the role that individuals play in a tribal 
society and the behaviour patterns to be observed between the various groups 
or individuals within the tribe. Consequently an individual in a tribal society 
has reasonably secure expectations of the response of others when he initiates 
actions involving them; likewise he is acquainted with the range of response 
they will regard as proper for him to show when they initiate actions involving 
him. 

In such a social situation there are two types of the elite. There is the minor 
elite and the major elite. The minor elite consists of the leaders of the age group. 
Such leaders exercise considerable influence over young persons, male as well 
as female, in their respective age groupings; the age group leader gives advice, 
instructions and commands which must be followed. Among the age group 
members the leader is the object of example in matters of personal conduct 
and in tribal ceremonies such as initiation rites and wedding dances involving 
group participation. 

The major elite in the tribe consists of chiefs, headmen and councillors. 
The nature of this ruling elite will be better understood when we consider the 
persons who are functionally associated according to gradations of birth, rank 
and status at the chief kraals of the paramount chiefs in the tribal areas of 
Zululand, Pondoland, Northern Transvaal and the High Commission terri- 
tories. In order of precedence these persons are the paramount chief, his royal 
uncles and princes the chief headmen and senior councillors, the paramount 
chief’s doctor, district subchiefs or headmen, the paramount chief’s personal 
attendants, messengers, bard or herald, and royal craftsmen. 

The royal uncles and princes share with the paramount chief the advantages 
of noble birth and hereditary status; some of the abler members of the royal 
household are chiefs over certain districts. The chief headmen and senior 
councillors together with the paramount chief constitute a legislative council as 
well as a judicial court. The chief’s doctor looks after his physical well-being, 
while the royal craftsmen make the shields, spears, karosses of the paramount 
chief and the furniture of the royal household. 

It is an important obligation for every tribesman to keep himself abreast 
of what goes on at the Great Kraal. This he does either by going there perio- 
dically or being informed by those who have recently returned from the chief’s 
kraal. Members of the tribe regulate their lives and activities according to 
decisions and rulings made at the Great Place. Every kraal head tries to model 
his administration and decision according to the manner in which affairs are 
conducted at the paramount chief’s kraal. 

No tribal subject can aspire to the position occupied by members of the 
royal household since that position is based on royal birth and hereditary 
rank; indeed the manifestation of such an ambition would be regarded as 
treason. It is however possible for any tribesman to rise in rank and status 
by superior skill or craftsmanship, bravery and skill in hunting, skill in healing 
or by wisdom in council. Success in these respects brings not only recognition 
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but also wealth largely in the form of stock; such wealth enables a man of 
status to maintain his large household and also to be munificent, and in that 
manner further to enhance his social prestige. 

Today, although the political leadership of chiefs and headmen has been 
seriously undermined owing to a number of factors, an attempt is being made 
to bolster up their authority and position of leadership as administrative func- 
tionaries under the white government. Chiefs and headmen are also being 
reinforced by African police station commanders, sergeants and African inter- 
preter-clerks as a kind of administrative elite whose main influence among 
Africans depends on its closer relations with white authority. 

Between the chiefs and the educated leaders there has been no serious rivalry 
for African leadership. Educated leaders generally defer to the leadership of 
the chief in matters which peculiarly appertain to the tribal sphere; the chiefs 
on their part generally welcome the advice or guidance and even the open 
lead of educated men in their community—parsons, teachers, retired clerks 
and demonstrators—in matters where a knowledge of English and Afrikaans, 
legislation and its process and the white man’s ways and institutions are involved, 

The high social position of chiefs, particularly those of the hereditary line, 
is acknowledged or respected by all sections of the African population. The 
marriage of a chief or his visit to a mission station or an urban centre becomes 
an important social attended by Christian, educated, urbanized, as well as 
red blanketed, Africans. Of course, if a chief is educated or rich in money, 
stock and goods, as some few chiefs are, his social position becomes all the 
more enhanced. 


THE EDUCATED ELITE 


So far the discussion has been concerned with an African elite which has 
developed in a tribal situation where there is still unity of culture and race. 
Now we shall proceed to discuss the position of the educated elite which are 
the product of acculturation as exemplified in the educational institutions. 

In the Union of South Africa, the Africans have access to a variety of educa- 
tional institutions extending from primary schools right up to the universities. 
According to the Report of the Native Education Commission (1949-5!) 
there were, in June 1949, 4,612 Bantu primary schools with 758,811 pupils, 
94 Bantu secondary and high schools with 19,901 scholars, and 37 state and 
state-aided Bantu teacher-training colleges, with 5,935 teachers in training. 
In addition, there were, in 1950, 1,283 Bantu scholars registered with the Cape 
Technical College, the Witwatersrand Technical College and Private Corres- 
pondence Schools for instruction from primary standard IV up to the matricu- 
lation level. 

At the University of Fort Hare there were, in 1949, 343 non-European 
students of whom 284 were African. In 1954 at the white universities of Natal, 
Cape Town and the Witwatersrand there were a total of 200 African students, 
while at the University of South Africa there were 1,086 African students 
receiving instruction by correspondence. With the exception of the medical 
students, the majority were engaged in studying for degrees in arts, pure 
science, social science, commerce and law. Some Africans have obtained 
their degrees in overseas countries, principally Great Britain and the United 
States of America. 
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Under present circumstances only a small proportion of Africans, even of the 
school-age, population, proceed beyond the primary school standards. Of 
the 758,811 African pupils in state and state-aided schools in 1949, 97.4 per 
cent were in the primary standards and only 2.6 per cent were in the post- 
primary classes preparing for the junior certificate, senior certificate and 
teacher’s examinations; fewer still managed to reach university levels. It is 
to the credit of Africans that they are able to make the progress they do make 
at all levels of education, despite handicaps of cultural background, the 
necessity of studying in a European language, and meagre finances. 

The educated African elite is composed of a small number of Africans who 
are the product of post-primary educational establishments, mainly mission 
boarding schools and the universities. This group, often collectively referred to 
as the ‘Bantu intelligentzia’ or ‘African intellectuals’, includes ministers of 
religion, teachers, supervisors and sub-inspectors of schools, clerks, agricultural 
demonstrators, journalists, editors, nurses, sisters, social welfare workers, sports 
organizers, musicians, medical doctors, lawyers, university graduates—inclu- 
ding lecturers and professors, mainly at the University College of Fort Hare. 

Africans who have achieved a recognized standard of education receive 
much publicity in the African press. Their academic successes and qualifica- 
tions, their speeches and activities are nearly always reflected in the news 
columns of the African press. Only if an African has been exceptionally bril- 
liant in his academic studies or if his work and career have been remarkable 
does the European press make mention of him. Again, African communities 
never fail to organize receptions to honour and congratulate their first gra- 
duate or their first medical doctor or their first attorney or advocate. Whenever 
such persons are present at a social or religious gathering they are treated 
with respect often by persons older than themselves. Clearly then, the educated 
African is an object of emulation within his society. 

There are several reasons which explain why the educated African occupies 
a position of high social status and leadership in the African community. In 
the first place, an educated African is regarded as being civilized—an achieve- 
ment to which most Africans aspire since Africa is now part of the civilized 
world; in the second place, an educated African is able to read, write, count 
and speak English or Afrikaans or both—abilities whose utilitarian value most 
Africans can appreciate. In the third place, an educated African readily 
secures a white-collar job and so escapes the physical wear and tear, the dull 
or monotonous poorly paid job of the common labourer. It is therefore under- 
standable that education has become an important factor of social differen- 
tiation among Africans. 

It is often stated that educated Africans are a small highly developed group 
which has lost sympathy with the mass of their people and does not understand 
their problems; this is often referred to as the problem of the African elite. 
The extent to which the educated African has become divorced from his people 
is of course very much exaggerated. While the educated African is aware of 
being different in outlook and mode of living in several respects from the rest 
of his people and conscious of his position, he nevertheless maintains contact 
with them. He has ties of blood and family loyalties with his relations and 
kinsmen; he speaks the language of his people and feels proud to know the 
important elements of their tribal culture. He also lives among his people, 
knows their difficulties and problems, suffers their disabilities and sympa- 
thizes with their hopes and aspirations. 
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At the same time the members of the educated elite do regard themselves 
as belonging together and this for a number of reasons. At the mission boarding 
institutions or the University College of Fort Hare the students learn and study 
together, dine and sleep together and play games together irrespective of their 
tribal affiliations. After they have left school or the university they marry inter- 
tribally; they also form or join organizations, societies or clubs in which 
membership is open to all Africans; their lingua franca is either English or 
Afrikaans and their general orientation is towards Western civilization. 

In several significant ways the educated elite have contributed towards 
African development. Able ministers of religion have assisted with the trans- 
lation of the Bible and hymns into African languages; some have composed 
new hymns. A growing number of educated Africans have produced literary 
works in African languages and a few have even written creditably in English 
or Afrikaans. The founders of the African press have been educated Africans. 
Organizations such as teachers’ associations, ministers’ associations, the 
National Council of African Women, sports associations and the African 
National Congress owe their existence to educated Africans. 


THE QCCUPATIONAL ELITE 


The industrial, commercial and agricultural statistics concerning the occupa- 
tional classification of the working population contain too many categories 
to be really useful for purposes of the present discussion. Even the conventional 
classification into skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers is of limited 
value, since the distinction between skilled and semi-skilled is in actual 
practice not very clear cut. Moreover, there is a fairly large number of African 
workers doing work of a skilled or semi-skilled nature, but which is not so 
recognized officially. 

A more useful classification of the gainfully employed African population 
would be as follows: 

1. Those occupying jobs for the successful performance of which general 
education and technical skills are necessary. This is the category of the 
white-collar jobs. 

2. Those occupying jobs which require previous training in certain manual 
skills, experience and the possession of elementary education. The skilled 
and semi-skilled workers, for example, belong to this category. 

3. Those occupying jobs for which no previous manual skill, training, expe- 
rience and education are essential or required. This is the category of the 
unskilled labourers. 

4. The entrepreneurial class comprising those Africans who conduct their 
own economic enterprises. 

The above classification, which is based partly on economic and partly on 

sociological considerations, has the further merit that it is also in keeping 

with the African’s own estimation of jobs that confer social status and prestige, 
and offer better incomes. 

White-collar employees have already been dealt with under the category 
of the educated elite. Unskilled labourers are irrelevant to the subject under 
discussion. The occupational elite will thus include Africans in the second and 
fourth categories. 

Let us first refer briefly to the gold mining industry on the Witwatersrand. 
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There, 70 per cent of the African labourers do work which is classified as 
unskilled or non-mechanical, 20 per cent do mechanical work, e.g. winch 
boys, and ro per cent are boss boys doing supervising work. The 20 per cent 
mechanical workers are really semi-skilled workers, and the prestige they 
enjoy with their fellow workers is based partly on their skill in manipulating 
the white man’s machine, instruments or tools; some African miners, no doubt, 
aspire to becoming machine boys one day. 

The highest position open to an African underground worker is that of 
boss boy. To achieve this position an African miner must have shown diligence 
at work, a capacity to learn, ready adaptability to work situations, mechanical 
skill or comprehension, a sense of judgement or discrimination. Because of 
his personal qualities and general knowledge of underground work and situa- 
tions, the boss boy becomes the leader and superior of small gangs of African 
miners. 

The position of boss boy brings him prestige which is based partly on his 
knowledge and experience of underground work, closeness to underground 
white authority and higher cash earnings. When on vacation in the reserves, 
African boss boys are recognizable by their distinctive badges and peculiar 
dress fashions. 

In the field of secondary industries recent developments have tended to 
favour the rise of an African operative class. According to the Wage Board 
report for 1953, of the 292,549 workers engaged in the manufacturing indus- 
tries and trades covered by Wage Board determinations between 1937 and 
1953, 134,430 were African workers. Of these African workers while 81 per 
cent were unskilled, 14.5 per cent were semi-skilled and 4.5 per cent were 
skilled. Among all workers classed as skilled, 5.4 per cent were Africans, 
while among all workers classed as semi-skilled 40.2 per cent were Africans. 

Factory employment has now become a preferred occupation among 
Africans. Firstly, it is less heavy and less dirty work than work in the building 
trade, timber yards or coal mines; secondly, there is the opportunity of free 
weekends and paid holidays; thirdly, there is the satisfaction of handling 
machines as machine feeders or machine minders—work which is either 
identical to or nearly like that of European factory employees; fourthly, 
factory wages are better than in other types of employment. 

Evidence of the relative prosperity of African factory workers is shown in 
the amount of pocket money and the good clothes that most of them ‘vear 
during weekends, the decent furniture in their homes and in improvements 
in their diet. Their children now compete with those of the educated elite 
for places and bursaries in educational institutions. 

Another preferred type of employment among Africans is that of bus drivers 
and conductors in public transport services. A few municipalities have recently 
employed African crews on their non-white bus services, thus following the 
example of certain public utility companies. Almost similar in attraction 
are jobs as drivers of motor vehicles for industrial and commercial firms. 
Drivers of heavy trucks, lorries and delivery vans particularly receive very 
decent wages. The satisfaction derived from such jobs lies in the opportunity 
they provide for manipulating mechanical controls, moving about seeing 
people and places whilst at the same time working, and also in the fact that 
the work involved is often neither heavy nor dirty. This group of workers 
enjoys a standard of living comparable to that of factory workers. 

In the liquor and catering trades embracing hotels, boarding houses and 
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flats, African cleaners and, sweepers and scullery boys probably envy the 
chef, waiters and lift boy; the chef is admired for his skill and knowledge 
in cooking as well as for his better wages; the waiters and lift boys are the 
object of envy because they wear attractive uniform with collar and tie, and 
have lighter duties. But while these preferences exist within the trades, the 
long hours of work, absence of paid holidays and lower rates of pay have 
prevented the majority of workers from preferring jobs in this trade. 

The entrepreneurial class of Africans includes farmers, craftsmen, traders, 
owners of passenger bus fleets, herbalists and company directors. 

The majority of Africans in the reserves are peasant farmers operating on 
dwarf holdings of, on the average, not more than five acres. There are some 
African farmers producing mealies, wheat, tobacco, wattle timber, wool, 
sugar, cattle and pigs successfully on a commercially paying basis. Such far- 
mers hire labour, purchase seed and implements, supervise farm operations 
and undertake the marketing of their products. Their scale of operations and 
incomes compare favourably with those of the European farmers, and other 
Africans in the reserves respect then for their wealth. 

African craftmen—blacksmiths, plumbers, bootmakers, tailors, carpenters, 
bricklayers, builders: and contractors, painters, cabinet-makers, motor and 
cycle mechanics—are to be found more in the urban than in the rural areas. 
Some are employed, but most are operating on their own account. In general, 
the business done by these men is very small; however, some few Africans 
manage moderately sized business undertakings on a profitable basis. 

Two of the most popular business enterprises among Africans at present 
are retail trading and passenger transport. Workers who, over the years, 
have saved up sufficient capital invest it in these rather expensive undertakings 
because, given good management and proper accounting, good profits are 
procurable. Probably of all the new monied class, traders and bus proprietors 
receive the greatest respect from their respective communities. 

Several company ventures have been attempted by Africans without 
great success. The difficulties have probably been due to the psychological 
aversion of most Africans to company formation, the large capital funds 
involved and failure to cope with the complexities of company law. In small 
companies, however, Africans are successfully establishing a foothold. For 
example, in Natal a co-operative trading concern with four branches has been 
operating successfully under a predominantly African directorate for just 
over 10 years now. In the eastern Cape Province, the first African cinema 
company in South Africa is operating with a capital of several thousand pounds. 
We shall now consider the position of the African elite in the South African 
body politic. 

It is paradoxical that in South Africa where contact between white and 
black has gone on for 300 years, where more money has been spent on African 
education than elsewhere in Africa, and where industrialization and urba- 
nization have proceeded much further than in other parts of the Continent 
—circumstances all of which have favoured the development of an African 
elite—there should nevertheless be white opposition to the full recognition 
of that class of Africans. The paradox is, however, understandable in the 
context of the peculiar structure of South African society. The white inhabitants 
have constituted themselves into a superior caste and relegated the Africans 
to an inferior caste, while the Coloured and Asiatic sections of the population 
occupy an uneasy intermediate position. 
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Within each caste there exist social classes which are more clearly defined 
among the white inhabitants than among Africans. The educated African 
constitutes the superior class in their caste, but he can gain entrance to the 
European caste only on conditions laid down by members of the white caste. 
Thus, even between persons in similar class positions but on opposite sides of 
the colour line there can be business dealings but no fraternal or professional 
relations. African professional classes are, by and large, excluded from mem- 
bership of the South African Medical Council, the Law Societies, Bar Councils 
and Teachers’ Societies. Only within the church, do fraternal relations exist 
between the black and white ministry. 

The situation is a difficult one. All positions of leadership and responsibility 
are held by members of the white caste. This is also true of the Native reserves 
where there is as yet no marked tendency towards the devolution of functions 
and duties to African administrative, technical and educational executives 
in accordance with the theory of segregation or apartheid; indeed, the policy 
of white leadership or guardianship might well retard, if not defeat, such a 
process of devolution. 

Where a white person and a black person hold equal educational qualifi- 
cations and are engaged in the same kind of work, for example in teaching, 
the salary will be lower for the black person. The educated African suffers 
also by being cut off from the social life of the general community, he is 
debarred from the white man’s theatres, cinemas, libraries, concert halls 
and playing fields. ‘There is as yet no scope for these amenities in the 
Native reserves, but in the towns where they can be appreciated by urbanized 
Africans they cannot be established by the African elite which, taken as a 
whole, is still too small and is relatively poor. 

The establishment of an urbanized, stable African population is resisted 
by the Chamber of Mines, farmers’ associations and most of all by the govern- 
ment; likewise the entry of Africans into skilled trades and occupations is 
regarded as a threat by the white trade unions and is opposed by the 
government. Africans must enter the urban and industrial areas to work 
only as migrant unskilled labourers—assistants to white skilled artisans. 
Although, behind the colour bar, labour practices have led to the development 
of skills among Africans, neither industrial legislation nor official wage rates 
take account of this fact. All African workers are furthermore debarred from 
trade union organizations and collective bargaining. 

The South African caste system operates in such a manner that full civil 
rights, educational and economic opportunities as well as benefits of well 
organized society are enjoyed almost exclusively by the whites. By various 
legislative enactments and discriminatory practices the claims of the African 
elite to citizenship status and to participation in the general life of the country 
are denied. Instead restricted rights, a few privileges and concessions and limi- 
ted opportunities are given. 

In the Cape Province, since the abolition of the common roll under the 
Representation Act of 1936, educated Africans are registered in a separate 
roll. They can vote, but only for Europeans to represent them in parliament 
and in the Cape Provincial Council. In the Provinces of Natal, Orange Free 
State and Transvaal there is no individual vote even for educated Africans; 
instead, electoral colleges of chiefs and local councils in the rural areas and 
advisory boards in the urban areas vote for European representatives in the 
Senate. Thus the educated African can neither influence the elections to 
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any great extent nor himself be the mouthpiece and representative of his 
people in parliament. 

There is now a considerable body of differential legislation controlling 
and regulating Africans in the white areas which are the centres of urban 
and industrial employment. Such legislation usually contains provisions 
exempting the African elite from some of the hardships and restrictions 
imposed. For example, in Proclamation 150 of 1934, issued in terms of the 
Native Administration Act of 1927, African chiefs, headmen, clerks, agricultural 
demonstrators, ministers of religion, teachers, African lecturers and pro- 
fessors, doctors and lawyers, are exempt from the obligation to carry passes 
or take out service contracts. 

Up to the first quarter of the twentieth century the tendency had been 
to accord the educated African a greater measure of civil rights. Thus in 
the Cape Province ‘certificates of citizenship’ were granted and in Natal 
‘letters of exemption’ were given. But since the Act of 1927 only privileges 
and concessions have been given and even these can be cancelled or withdrawn 
at any time by the government without assigning reasons. 

One of the cherished ambitions of the African elite is to own property 
under freehold rights, but the realization of this ambition is thwarted by several 
legislative enactments. According to the Native Administration Act no 
exemption shall be granted from any provision of law regulating the ownership 
of land; since 1923 the Native Urban Areas Acts have limited African property 
rights to cases where previous African ownership had already been established. 
The Group Areas Act of 1951, however, threatens to deprive Africans of 
all urban property rights and to confine them to municipal locations where 
they can not be property owners. 

In the Native rural areas communal land tenure has for the most part 
been maintained, and while individual forms of tenure do exist in certain 
Native areas, there is no freehold tenure. There are, however, proposals in 
this direction which have yet to materialize. 

Denied status, citizen rights, economic opportunities and the benefits 
of Western civilization, educated Africans and urban African workers have 
developed African nationalism as a rallying force. Through the African 
National Congress they have attempted to devise more militant programmes 
and methods than in the past with a view to exerting pressure on the ruling 
white community to recognize their claims to democratic rights, But the poli- 
tical task of the African leaders is beset with many difficulties. For the moment 
African intellectuals have been silenced and thwarted by government legisla- 
tion. Both they and the occupational elite are being made to realize how 
much they shall suffer materially and otherwise by being in opposition to 
government legislation or policy. Perhaps the lull that is being enforced on 
the African leaders by means of bannings and deportations will provide 
them with an opportunity to think out carefully their strategy and tactics 
and also to decide on short term achievable objectives as well as long term 
objectives. It remains to be seen whether the policy of separate development 
can, considering the exciting circumstances in the Union of South Africa, 
become practicable and whether it can really provide opportunities for African 
economic advancement and political self determination which will sufficiently 
compensate them for loss of rights and status in the existing body politic. 
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AFRICAN ELITES 
EVOLUTION OF SENEGALESE ELITES 


P. MERCIER 


The increasingly rapid development of elites' of a non-traditional type is a 
conspicuous feature of the social change now occurring in all African ter- 
ritories. It is a sign of the most recent phase of the crisis through which 
colonized societies are passing. The problems connected with the crystal- 
lization® of such elites vary considerably in different regions and in different 
economic, political and social contexts. Even inside the group of territories 
composing French West Africa appreciable local variations can be observed. 
But everywhere these elites exert ever stronger and more united pressure on 
existing politico-social organizations in the hope of attaining to the leadership 
they feel to be their destiny. Wherever we study them, we find the same 
situation—fraught with conflict: conflict with the existing African social 
system imposed by colonization; conflict with the traditional ruling classes or 
what remains of them; internal conflict, when the elites do not—as yet, at 
any rate—form a homogeneous group, or, alternatively, when divergent 
trends appear. The same pheiiomena can be found everywhere, and go to 
make up a general pattern. 

If, however, we wish to understand the discrepancies observed in the pace 
at which the new elites developed, their composition, their methods and 
capacity for self-expression, their ambitions, etc., we must study the differences 
between them. Among the criteria applicable in a first attempt to classify 
the various regional situations, the following appear to me to be the most 
important: 

1. Extension of education. We have to take into account both a territory’s 
crude school rate and, among other facts: any divergencies between the 
rates reached by different regions of the same territory; inequalities in the 
distribution of school facilities on racial, religious or other grounds, the. 
distribution of the school population classified according to the various 
kinds and degrees of education, the distribution of the school popu- 
lation classified by sex, etc. 

2. Types and degree of economic development, i.e. whether or not it has 
permitted the emergence of social categories well-integrated in modern 
economic life, and, in particular, with the capacity for investing money: 
rich farmers (mainly planters), merchants, entrepreneurs, etc.;? whether 
or not an embryonic working class has emerged in urban centres (an elite 
of manual workers more or less closely linked to the intellectual elite and 
anxious to assume leadership of a pseudo-proletariat* of casual labourers).* 

3. Role of the traditional structures and social grades. The traditional political, 
religious and other systems have more or less succeeded in holding their 
own and the governing classes which made them work have been able to 





1, The word ‘elite’ is used here in a very broad sense. It does not mean a ruling class, but a social category more 
or less enjoying prestige status and exerting influence, by its example, over the whole or large sections of the 
population. 

2. Crystallization which does not necessarily result in the formation of well-knit groups. 

3. The Ivory Coast offers the most typical example of such development. 

4. In most cases, it maintains close ties with the district or the group from which it came. 

5. The classic example is that of the Senegalese towns. 
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preserve much of their prestige;! they are sometimes in diametrical 
opposition to the modernist elites and sometimes try to come to terms 
with them; occasionally, as the result of historical conditions, the two 
elites are closely interlocked.? 

4. Types and degree of tension between the African modernist elites and the 
European groups. The latter occupy the position of ruling class in the whole 
community represented by each territorial unit. The conflict is fundamental, 
yet a balance, however temporary and precarious, between the two groups 
may sometimes be discerned, though it varies enormously in degree from 
one region to another and at different times.* 

The situation in Senegal, compared with that in other parts of French West 

Africa, exhibits certain special features. Senegal was the first of these territories 

to be colonized.‘ At the beginning of the new phase which opened after the 

war, it had the largest number of educated and partly Westernized persons, 
and it has for several decades had a political life modelled on the West, though 
of a summary and limited character.® At this level of political life, the course 
of events during the past 10 years affords us a first glimpse of regional diver- 
gencies. It is a significant fact that Senegal was not the first French West 

African territory in which a movement making political demands of some 

magnitude arose. The acute crises of the immediate post-war period developed 

elsewhere—in the Ivory Coast—with the founding and expansion of the 

Rassemblement Démocratique Africain, the first political party in French 

Africa (Black) with nationalistic tendencies. The Rassemblement Démocra- 

tique Africain never succeeded in establishing itself firmly in Senegal, either 

before or after its change of policy in the 1950’s.* There is no space here to 
describe in detail the historical and social background of such events, though 

I shall have to refer to it several times later in this paper. Some of the basic 

traits will suffice for mention: aspects of the traditional structures, of contempo- 

rary economic development, of the schools’ endeavour to promote assimilation. 

The principal racial groups inhabiting Senegal,’ whatever their cultural 
differences, and whatever their traditional hostility to one another (which 
has still by no means completely disappeared) all had the same type of social 
and political organization. They were strictly graded societies divided into 
endogamous castes, each with its special economic, political, ritual and other 
functions. In the present context, inter-caste antagonisms and incompatibilities 
are as a rule more important than racial antagonisms, since several racial 
groups may have equivalent social gradings or one may have borrowed and 
adapted another’s gradings. This is a fundamental feature; it indicates the 
framework within which we can explain the problem of relations between 
the traditional and the modernist elites. For instance, prestige due to education 
may be superimposed on prestige based on tradition, in particular prestige 
due to caste; or else the two may be completely separate.’ Even today a high 


1. Either officially or more or less ‘clandestinely’. 

2. E.g. in South Dahomey. 

3. In the Ivory Coast, for example, a period of calm and co-operation followed when the Rassemblement Démo- 
cratique Africain dropped certain extreme claims. 

4. Trade counters have existed for more than three centuries and the more specifically colonial period began 
more than a hundred years ago, 

5. It had four municipalities with full privileges which sent a deputy to the French Parliament. 

6. It broke off its alliance wich the French Communist party. 

7. The Ouolof, the Toucouleur and the Serers. 

8. The resistance of the traditional ruling strata to foreign influence explains why, in certain cases, the lower 
castes were the first to go to school. 
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standing in the modern context does not often completely redeem a traditional 
inferiority. The latter obviously does not prevent accession to such rank, 
but it does prevent a man from reaping the full benefit of the prestige which 
it confers. We shall have to revert to the ambiguity which thus characterizes 
individual situations, because it is an important aspect of the problem of the 
modernist elites. The old political organizations have either been destroyed 
or considerably weakened, though the prestige of the aristocratic families who 
hold the chefferies or are closely connected with them has not completely 
disappeared. But an important change has occurred: the power and influence 
of the traditional political chiefs has to a large extent been transferred to 
the khalifas of the great Islamic sects;! the latter represent today the principal 
force capable of resisting the modernist elite, and the one with which the latter 
and the political movements identified with it must to some extent come to 
terms.” 

The changes due to the new economic conditions resulting from the colonial 
period can be discerned at several levels. The rural economy has been radically 
transformed—progressive abandonment of subsistence farming in favour of 
a single cash crop throughout a large part of the territory.* In contrast with 
regions where a plantation economy has developed, the average farmer’s 
income has remained extremely low. Consequently, what has elsewhere been 
termed a ‘rural bourgeoisie’ has not emerged, and the most favoured economic 
categories coincide, by and large, with the upper strata of the traditional or 
semi-traditional type (heads of sects),4 or with those artificially created on the 
same model by the colonial administration. Again, the group to which the 
name ‘commercial bourgeoisie’ has been given is still too small to have much 
influence;> almost all African traders are small shopkeepers and make no 
appreciable impact on the affairs of the community as a whole. The most 
significant changes are found at another level: urbanization and industrializa- 
tion. Senegal is the most highly urbanized territory of French West Africa; 
about a quarter of the population live in the big towns and the administrative 
and trading centres. A very large wage-earning class with a steadily growing 
nucleus of stable labour has developed.* A workers’ elite has appeared, and 
intensive trade union activity in the big towns has brought this class into 
touch with the educated elite (the administrative bourgeoisie, etc.). 

This educated elite deserves special attention ; in Senegal more than elsewhere, 
it represents the dominant element among the modernist elites. The educational 
policy was definitely conceived and organized at the beginning of the colonial 
period in the context of a policy and a ideology of assimilation. The educational 
curriculum introduced in the French establishments in Senegal at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century was essentially foreign to the tradition and culture 
of the autochthonous societies. Thus, in a recent paper, the author made much 
of the point that ‘it was not a factor making for integration of the individual 
in his group, but rather—at any rate in the first historical phase—one making 
for a break. The adaptation of the curriculum and even of teaching methods 


1. Their functions are hereditary. 

2. Cf. below, remarks on the political parties of the traditional type. 

3. In this case, groundnuts. 

4. The economic role of the Mouride brotherhood is particularly important: colonization of new lands, experiments 
in mechanization, etc. 

5. The middle-man trade is practically monopolized by the Lebanese colony; in the town of Dakar alone there 
are more than 5,000 Lebanese. 

6. The region of Dakar alone has more than 30,000 wage earners in the private sector. 
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to the African social environment was scarcely taken into consideration. The 
fact that the African languages were, and still are, totally excluded, even in 
the lowest school classes, brings out this tendency quite clearly, whatever the 
jutification that may have been offered on practical grounds. The original 
policy has of course been relaxed in certain points; the principle of adjusting 
the French educational system to local conditions has been accepted—the 
adaptations being concerned however more with the physical than with the 
social and human framework. But the basic tendency remains.’ 

However, the schools could reach—and still reach—only a fraction of the 
population. And so the training of an ‘elite’ came soon to be regarded as 
a necessary first stage in the process of assimilation. The two ideas emerge 
closely intertwined in Faidherbe’s famous declaration of 1860: ‘Everyone can 
reach the same goal when he satisfies the conditions required of all of you alike, 
conditions which we are today putting within your reach. You see young men 
from the Christian families of Saint-Louis, who after a good start in the mission 
schools, go and continue their studies in a secondary school in France, come 
back fit for filling the highest positions in the colony. That road is open to 
you all alike. We are ready to facilitate access to the liberal professions for 
every child who shows exceptional talent at school. . . .” As a matter of 
fact, those, as yet few in number, who at the start of the colonial period 
received instruction on Western lines were supposed to be the answer to 
immediate, limited needs. The main object was to train interpreters, lower 
grade civil servants, clerks, etc., as the indispensable auxiliaries in the establish- 
ment of a colonial administrative and commercial system. Their role was a 
humble one, but they shared in the prestige of the European group and also, 
to some extent, in its privileged economic position. The notion of an elite 
rapidly acquired a wider and hazier signification; it came to cover all those 
who were thought to serve as a link between the colonizers, the bearers of 
civilization, and the untaught masses who were destined gradually to acquire 
it. In fact, the eager adoption of European values, and the acceptance of 
assimilationist policies characteristic of the period up to the last war, 
accentuated the trend towards a rift between the indigenous elite and the 
masses who still adhered to their traditional cultural and social systems.) 
A point deserving emphasis is the considerable attraction exerted by the centres 
of assimilation, notably the ‘four communes’,? the natives of which very soon 
received French citizenship, and in which education developed much more 
rapidly than elsewhere.’ These events in the recent history of Senegal explain 
why prestige in modern times was focused on the ‘intellectual’ elite,* and why 
the latter made a considerable impact on that colony sooner than they did 
on the other French West African territories. 

Intensive investigations have been made in the principal urban centres 
of Senegalé to ascertain the aspirations of the various population classes and 
the models they adopt. They cover adults as well as children. More summary 
samplings taken in rural surroundings show that there is less difference m 
this matter between the city and the country than might have been supposed. 


1. Firm links subsisted, however, as will be seen later on. 

2. Dakar, Gorée, Saint-Louis, Rufisque. 

3. Multiplication of primary schools, introduction of secondary education, etc. 

4. Taken in a very broad sense; for a long time, the mean type of this new intellectual elite was the certifié (the 
holder of the primary school certificate). 

5. By the sociology section of the Institut Frangais d’Afrique Noire. 
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This is a significant fact; high prestige, more or less definitely acknowledged 
by the whole population, crystallizes around professions, functions or situations 
which are considered to be ‘intellectual’—implying in fact a minimum of 
Western-type learning. Prestige on economic grounds seems to be definitely 
on the decline.1 At Dakar, Thiés and Saint-Louis du Sénégal, adults were 
questioned about the trade or occupation they would like their children to 
take up. A vast majority of the socio-vocational categories (unskilled and 
skilled workers, traders, clerks, civil servants, etc.) from which the population 
sample under study was taken gave the same answer. Between 65 and 80 per 
cent mentioned an intellectual profession. Those most frequently cited were 
teaching (primary or secondary school teacher) and the liberal professions 
(lawyer, doctor, etc.) ; the technological professions (engineer etc.) were much 
more rarely specified.2 One of the commonest answers was that vague but 
highly significant term, ‘civil servant’. The fact is that the trend of education 
in the period before 1945 helped to establish a very close link between education 
and a job in the administration; this is still the case, despite the changes 
effected in the last few years. Similar attitudes are found in the results of 
surveys among children in the primary schools at Dakar. Among those who 
replied specificallys—about three-quarters of the children questioned—more 
than 80 per cent expressed a preference for an occupation considered to be 
intellectual, irrespective of their father’s occupation; next came certain 
manual trades, with commerce far behind. The choice of an unspecified 
administrative job was less frequent than among the adults. It follows that the 
view generally taken about education—including primary education—viz. 
that it will lead almost inevitably to an intellectual occupation,* however 
modest, remains very stable; but it is less and less in keeping with the realities 
of the situation. 

A brief study of the facts in the development of the educational system 
will allow us to make a first evaluation of the system. The crude school rate 
rose rapidly from 1946 to 1953 and has since continued to rise pretty regularly 
(16 per cent in 1953, 18 per cent in 1954, about 20 per cent in 1955). Senegal’s 
early advance in this respect explains why the increase is less steep there than 
in most of the other French West African territories. True, the school rate is 
still relatively low (and a fairly large proportion of the children do not complete 
even the primary course and will probably soon lose such learning as they 
have acquired), but a plateau was reached several years ago: primary education 
turns out many more pupils than the ‘administrative bourgeoisie’-—charac- 
teristic of the colonial period—or its equivalent in private enterprise can absorb. 
Formerly, the surplus of the educated population could be absorbed by the 
manual trades or by migration to other territories. But this second door is 
gradually closing now that these other territories are catching up in education. 
Moreover, the slow pace of economic expansion precludes any big increase 
in the number of openings for technical workers or in the supervisory grades in 
industry.* This is the justification for the talk about the educational over- 





1, Material security (e.g. that enjoyed by civil servants) seems to be desired more often than actual wealth. 

2, They are only beginning to acquire some prestige; the number of students choosing this branch has risen 
considerably in recent years. 

3 Children from ro to 14, in the ‘intermediate’ classes. 

4. A job in the bureaucracy was for years the standard aim. 

5. The school rate in the Ivory Coast almost trebled between 1946 and 1955. 

6. Limited, but chronic unemployment, already exists in Dakar. 
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equipment of Senegal in relation to the existing employment market. These 
facts must, however, be considered from another angle. The real problems 
are those of the true integration of education into a developing social environ- 
ment, its adaptation to various local situations, and the adjustments which 
must be made in the Senegalese people’s conception of education. These 
problems look, of course, more acute in the big towns, particularly in the 
former ‘centres of assimilation’,! which have often reached a relatively high 
school rate (sometimes more than 50 per cent); in many rural districts the 
critical phase is still a long way off. Recent changes in the position are marked 
by another important feature to which I shall revert at greater length: the 
difference in the distribution of the school population classified according 
to the various kinds of education. The past 10 years have been marked by the 
development of secondary and technical education, and the introduction of 
local higher education. At the beginning of 1955, pupils and students were 
distributed approximately as follows among the different types of education: 
87 per cent in primary schools, g per cent in secondary schools, 2 per cent in 
vocational training schools, 2 per cent in higher education and its various 
equivalents.2 At the same time education in French West Africa ceased to 
be an almost isolated system providing degrees and diplomas which were not 
recognized in metropolitan France and qualified their holders only for sub- 
ordinate positions in most occupations.’ The intellectual elite is becoming 
steadily more diversified. Its ideals are being noticeably modified; some of 
its prestige values are being revised; the masses are beginning to change their 
idea of what they mean by the elite. This is a transitional stage, with its own 
special tensions. 

At this stage in the development of education—the outstanding fact in 
which is that, particularly in the urban primary schools, the demand exceeds 
the supply4—the signs are already fairly evident of a trend towards less mobility 
in the social scale. The prospects of reaching the ranks conferring most prestige 
differ in the towns and the rural zones, for the reasons already indicated. 
They are also tending to be less evenly distributed among the various sections 
of the urban population as the latter becomes more diversified. It is not, 
however, a case of the urban population breaking up into closed or nearly 
closed groups; none of the discernible social categories are of this character, 
nor can they be in any way likened to social classes.° In particular, relations 
based on kinship in the widest sense of the term continue to play a fundamental 
role, and maintain in being close ties among all the individuals composing 
the family group. Severance of these relations occurs only in extreme cases. 
Nevertheless, a trend towards the crystallization of social categories does 
appear, through the mere accumulation of circumstances.* The problem has 
been studied in a recent work the principal points of which I will venture to 
recall.? A survey of the urban district of Dakar—confirmed by later research 
in other cities—showed certain significant differences in the social origins of 


. The ‘four communes’ mentioned above. 

. Including young people studying in France. 

. Even in teaching, medicine, etc. 

. In Dakar it became necessary to establish part-time classes to meet an over-rapid increase in demand. 

Cf. P. Mercier, ‘Aspects de la Stratification Sociale dans l’Ouest Africain’ (Aspects of social stratification in 

West Africa), Cahiers Internati de Sociologie, XVII, 1954. 

6. Studied, e.g. by G. Balandier, in Sociologie des Brazzavilles Noires (Sociology of the coloured population of 
Brazzaville), Paris, 1955. 

7. Cf. P. Mercier, op. ¢it. 
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the individuals questioned ; and these differences are likely to become sharper—- 
45 per cent were farmers’ sons, but considerable variations appeared according 
to the socio-vocational category. The proportion of unskilled workers was 
80 per cent; it was only 42 per cent for skilled workers and craftsmen; still 
lower (33 per cent) for civil servants and subordinate office employees (the 
widest category of the ‘administrative bourgeoisie’ characteristic of the colonial 
period), 28 per cent for senior clerks and civil servants;! for members of the 
liberal professions in the widest sense? it was no more than 21 per cent. These 
last three categories taken as a whole represent the ‘intellectual professions’, 
according to the meaning still ascribed by the great majority of Senegalese 
to that phrase. Of those who had a father already in one of these professions, 
three-quarters were engaged in the same work. The same process of stabiliza- 
tion can, however, be observed, though less clearly, among specialized workers ; 
of those whose father was a worker, nearly two-thirds still belonged to the 
same Class; most of the others had been absorbed into the ‘administrative 
bourgeoisie’. These, moreover, are the two chief categories,? from which there 
has emerged a new type of elite which really began to grow in size only after 
the last war. 

Important changes in outlook, not only in Senegal, but in the whole of 
French West Africa, have accompanied this most recent historical phase. 
From the elite of the strictly colonial type as defined above there has begun 
to emerge—and even to take on separate existence—a new intellectual elite, 
still a relatively small group.* This elite, which might be termed that of the 
liberal professions—this time in the strict sense of the phrase—having a 
distinctly higher level of education and more definite professional competence, 
is able to lay claim to a quantity of posts until now almost exclusively held 
by Europeans. The category was not completely non-existent during the 
pre-war period; it developed earlier in Senegal than in the other French 
West African territories as a result of Senegal’s possession of an embryonic 
system of secondary education.’ Being numerically weak, this elite had an 
opportunity of associating, to a certain extent, with the European population, 
a fact which manifestly lessened its prospects of playing an active role and 
assuming the leadership of the African masses. Furthermore, it continued to 
follow the policy of assimilation and was the only element in the ‘colonial 
elit e? which succeeded in achieving it. It could find only a limited field of 
action in the political life of the ‘four communes’. It consisted mainly of lawyers, 
a few members of the teaching profession and doctors and even a few admi- 
nistrators. It doubtless set an example for a colonial elite of a far inferior grade 
from which it was not entirely cut off; it showed them the road to be taken 
by the seeker after modern knowledge. Prestige of the kind hitherto enjoyed 
only by Europeans was transferred to them and was thus seen to be no longer 
out of reach and so engendered ideas of power—a share, even if limited, of 
political and administrative powers—and wealth, or material security, at the 
lowest. This role continued to develop after the war, though with a rather 
abrupt change of direction. 





1. ie, those holding posts of responsibility, regardless of their educational level. 

2. Mainly, teaching, medicine, etc. 

3. The first, especially. 

4. Only a few hundred individuals, including members of the ‘colonial elite’ who were belatedly given fresh oppor- 
tunities for completing their studies and reaching a higher status. 

5. Lycées at Saint-Louis, later at Dakar. 
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The reason is not to be sought solely in the increase in numbers of this intel- 
lectual elite though that was quite substantial. Trained in Europe and remain- 
ing in touch with the world outside, it was the first section of the population 
to become consciously aware of the ‘colonial situation’,! and it immediately 
made an attempt to build up ideological systems which soon acquired crucial 
influence. Next, the changed pattern in the relations between Europeans and 
Africans speeded up the development of situations in which conflicts became 
inevitable, and encouraged the maintenance of close contact between the new 
and the colonial elites. I shall revert to this point later. True, tension existed, 
especially between generations, the older strata of the colonial elite having 
sometimes to defend the positions they had won.? But the younger people 
tended to identify themselves with the new elite, to accept its guidance and to 
share, more or less confusedly, in the same awakening to the colonial situation. 
Thus, the intellectual elite, in the broadest sense of the term, embarked in a 
new direction, and the political consequences of this change are now beginning 
to be seen. The problem of relations with the workers’ elite which has emerged 
in the past few years is more complex; I shall come back to it in connexion 
with trade union activity. 

In the typical pre-war situation, the African elite had little chance of 
competing with the European managing class, which was much less numerous 
that it is now.® It was trained to be what might be called an auxiliary elite. 
The new elite, on the contrary—notwithstanding the administrative and 
economic expansion of the past 10 years—will inevitably find itself in compe- 
tition with Europeans in the managing and supervisory grades in an ever 
growing number of specific cases. Though still few in numbers, it has difficulty 
in finding a place in the territory’s' administrative and technological machine. 
It is a paradox that in a country immensely in need of responsible personnel, 
both managers and technicians, demand seems somewhat to exceed supply. 
In French West Africa, and particularly in Senegal, the government officially 
recognizes the existence of an ‘employment problem for holders of diplomas’. 
One of the causes of this situation is no doubt the total absence of planning 
in the training of elites. But the real explanation must be found in political 
circumstances and race relations.® The effort to ‘Africanize’ the upper grades 
encounters firm resistance, and so the rise of the elites is apparently seriously 
checked by the growing number of situations in which Africans and Europeans 
compete and which the two groups explain in diametrically opposite ways.’ 
It is a significant fact that several Senegalese who have completed their 
studies in France have remained there, because they would be unable to find 
jobs for which they could apply at home. The problem is obviously even more 
acute in the private sector than in the administration.’ Also, the European 
population has considerably increased in the past 10 years:§ it has more than 
doubled in Senegal, tripled at Dakar—where it now represents about 10 per 


Cf. the studies of G. Balandier, and in particular: Sociologie actuelle de l’ Afrique Noire (Present sociology of 
Negro Africa), Paris, 1955. 

- Especially in the administration. 

Cf. P. Mercier, ‘Le Groupement Européen de Dakar: Orientations d’une Enquéte’ (The European group at 

Dakar: Suggested line for a survey), Cahiers Internati de Sociologie, XIX, 1955. 

. An effort is now being made in this direction. 

Cf. P. Mercier, ‘Le Groupement Européen de Dakar. .’, op. cit. 

. Patterns of thought based on the pre-war situation play a fundamental role here. 

Where the trend, as yet timid, towards ‘Africanization’ of the upper grades can be discerned. 

. A general phenomenon in French West Africa which involves important changes in relations between Africans 
and Europeans. 
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cent of the population. Thus, the number of Europeans in intermediate or 
subordinate posts has substantially increased and the range of competitive 
situations, instead of growing less is being regularly extended. This affects 
not only the new elite, but a large segment of the old ‘administrative bour- 
geoisie’, and even, to some extent, the workers and lower supervisory grades 
in industry. And so, while—in theory—opportunities for reaching the highest 
ranks and simultaneously entering the European group (a consequence 
foreseen by assimilationist ideology) have increased with the development of 
education, in reality a radical change in the whole social structure has multiplied 
the causes of conflict. New factors have cropped up abruptly: further assimila- 
tion is gainsaid, Europeans and Africans become more and more sensitive to 
the realities of race, etc. Obviously, the political consequences of such conflicts 
are considerable. 

I have mentioned cases in which a rift occurred between the elites and the 
masses, in the early years, at any rate, of the ‘colonial elite’. This fact needs 
some further explanation, while the question of the relations between the 
‘educated’ and the ‘traditional’ categories calls for re-examination on a wider 
basis. The stereotyped patterns maintained by the European administration 
underline the points of divergence. The administration has besides had a 
tendency—and not only in Senegal—to underestimate the influence of moder- 
nist elites and to depreciate their impact upon the population as a whole. 
True, important tensions can be observed, and some antagonism developed 
between the citizens (those of the ‘four communes’), from whom the major 
part of the ‘colonial élite’ came, and the subjects in the other parts of the 
territory; but such tensions virtually disappeared with the legal changes 
introduced immediately after the war, a fact which is proof enough how 
superficial the points of divergence were. The ‘educated’ classes, moreover, 
sought to reap all possible profit from the power they acquired in their admi- 
nistrative functions, or in their role of intermediary between producers and 
the big commercial companies; and that attitude naturally set up a great 
many local conflicts. Sometimes they sought compensation for their inferior 
standing in the traditional framework by asserting themselves in the exercise 
of their new functions. As we have already shown, however, the population 
as a whole recognized the prestige of the new intellectual elite. True, their 
prestige did not necessarily displace the traditional prestige, but the two can 
coexist, a circumstance which stands out most clearly in rural districts. So, 
even if the ‘educated’ African has difficulty in fitting into the traditional 
system or even the family group, even if he is often a maladjusted element, 
he is rarely the fish out of water whom so many colonial observers considered 
him. All the elements of the population are still continually in touch.! There 
are two basic reasons for this. First, the range of family relationships is still 
a very wide one and they themselves are still effective; they maintain their 
hold on the ‘educated’ African even when he has left his birthplace. Secondly, 
religion—chiefly Islam in Senegal—and above all, membership of a sect, 
which is practically hereditary, continue to be important. The fact that tension 
between elites and masses led to nothing but quite limited and temporary 
breaks explains why the recent and entirely conscious effort to retie loose bonds 
was carried through with comparative ease. It was the new elite that, with 
political aims in view, inspired this effort. Usually too far removed from the 





1. The vitality of racial or regiona associationsi s significant in this respect. 
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masses, it found in the ‘colonial elite’ the go-between it needed for the resump- 
tion of contact to which it aspired. 

The activity of this new elite is beginning to be discernible in its political 
and trade union work, and its basic aspirations can be defined. As has already 
been said, a Western-type political life was introduced fairly early in one part 
of Senegal. Political parties were formed; after 1946, their influence extended 
throughout the territory. In a recent paper! we stated that they had become, 
in the ‘four communes’, an almost traditional part of the social system. Once 
they reached the whole of Senegal, they acquired an enormous body of 
followers, the divisions among whom reflected successively—or simultaneously, 
according to the district—a number of historical, social, ethnic and family 
rifts. Thus, the antagonism between the Socialist party and the Bloc Démo- 
cratique Sénégalais, which has been a salient factor over recent years, did 
but reproduce according to time and place, the antagonism between former 
‘citizens’ and former ‘subjects’, Ouolof and non-Ouolof, Moslems and Catho- 
lics, one Moslem sect and another, etc. On the whole, the ‘colonial elite’ 
has assumed the leadership of these parties.2 But recent surveys have shown 
that, in the urban centres at any rate, membership in a political party might 
be commoner among the illiterate elements than among the ‘educated’, 
This is a clear indication of the gap between the political parties and the present 
ambitions of the elites. A strongly held local position or the prestige of certain 
leaders is the reason why the traditional parties, though ill adapted to the 
present situation, have succeeded in keeping afloat. However, the waning 
influence of the Socialist party (the oldest organized party) was the sign after 
1950 of the start of a new phase. The young elite from the liberal professions, 
followed by numerous young members of the ‘colonial elite’, remained mark. 
edly aloof from these movements, which seemed to efford no opportunity for 
the political action in which they intended to engage. Their sympathies went 
to a movement of the Rassemblement Démocratique Africain type, although 
they were unable to impose it because of the strong positions held by the tra- 
ditional parties. Yet some of the more influential members of this young elite 
finally decided to join the Senegalese party which seemed to have the strongest 
hold over the popular masses, the Bloc Démocratique Sénégalais.? There, 
they will doubtless play an important role. The point has been reached at 
which the new elite is seeking to take over the torch from the ‘colonial elite’, 
but with political ambitions of a much more radical nature; I shall consider 
later the ideological aspects of the problem. In the case of the trade unions, 
the position is slightly different. Their activity,4 of recent origin, soon acquired 
deeper significance. The more energetic elements of the ‘administrative bour- 
geoisie’, in alliance with the still small working-class elite, embarked in the 
trade unions on a course of action which was more directly effective than that 
of the political parties.* The climate of thought, directly or indirectly influenced 
by theories of Marxist origin, favoured the growth of an awareness of the 
‘colonial situation’. In this respect, however, the new intellectual elite played 


t. Cf. P. Mercier, An Experimental Investigation conducted by means of Questionnaires in the town of Dakar, report! 
presented to the Conference on the Social Impact of Industrialization and Urban Problems, organized by 
Unesco at Abidjan, 1954. 

2. As have, needless to say, certain members of an elite formed from the liberal professions, which had already 
emerged before the war. 

3- In which they represent the ‘left’ wing. 

4. Most of the unions are affiliated to the trade union federations in France. 

5. And more resolutely modernist in its outlook. 
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only a limited, and very indirect, part. Between this group and the working- 
class elite certain persisting tensions can be descried; a survey among the 
younger members—students, young workers—has brought to light more 
or less radical divergencies. However, the new elite is trying to extend its 
activity to the trade union sphere. A confederation of African workers inde- 
pendent of the organizations in metropolitan France has recently been founded, 
in which the young intellectual elite will apparently be extremely influential. 
This would be the counterpart of its entry into organized political action. 
In another domain, significant changes are occurring: the ‘cultural associa- 
tions’ have a much more important role than their name would imply. 
These are made up of the intellectual elite (in the widest sense in which I 
have used this term), which seeks by these means to avoid being relegated 
to a position of isolation, to acquire greater influence in the education 
of the people—e.g. through theatrical representations in one of the local 
languages—and to rediscover the highways of traditional African culture. 

It is the new elite that has given expression to this desire for a ‘return to the 
fountain-head’. A reaction, against assimilationist policies has appeared. 
From the acceptance of assimilation characteristic of he preceding generation 
opinion turned first to less sharply defined positions—typified by the slogan 
‘assimilate, don’t be assimilated’—and then to attitudes of refusal, the details 
of which are still not very clear. Such attitudes accompany a lush ideological 
growth, to which only a very brief reference can be given here. It is not 
exempt from inconsistency; it is intertwined with growths of very different 
origin, sometimes hostile to each other. The only point at which all these 
ideologies concur is that they one and all are the expression of an intense 
reaction against colonialism—and obviously against the policy of assimilation 
—and serve as a basis for a growing ‘nationalism’. I will mention only the 
following points: the revival of African cultures and the affirmation of the 
common elements in a pan-African or, more generally, a Negro culture; 
the development of a veritable mythology around the notion of ‘Negrohood’? 
and of a sort of ‘counter-racism’, the end-result of which is to shut the door 
on the outside world—i.e. primarily the Western world; the reinterpretation 
of history through a reversal of the perspective, a method applied not only 
to the history of the slave trade and the colonial period, but to the whole 
history of Africa as well;4 the forging from Marxist theories of an ideological 
battering ram, to be used in a specifically African anti-colonial drive. The 
results of all these efforts make rapid headway throughout the ‘educated’ 
classes.5 

The above picture is unavoidably only an incomplete outline. I have merely 
sought to bring out the importance of the present transitional phase and its 
characteristic processes. A new intellectual elite is taking up the torch from the 
‘colonial elite’ which in Senegal had already succeeded in gaining appre- 
ciably greater influence than in the other French West African territories; 
there has been no break between them. And yet tensions and possibilities of 
conflict exist. Nevertheless, the conscious search for points of contact with 





1. The study of political problems is a particularly important part of their activity. 

2, In the African context, this term is used very broadly, to cover all anti-colonial movements. 

3. The review Présence Africaine offers many examples of articles showing the influence of this idea. 

4. The recent book by Cheikh Anta Diop, Nations Négres et Culture (Negro nations and culture), Paris, 1955,is 
a highly significant example of what is being done on these lines. 


5. These are still mere trends, but they indicate a change of outlook which will probably become deeper with time. 
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the masses which are still partly traditionalists helps to strengthen the ties 
between the masses and the elite—ties never completely broken. General 
acceptance of the example set by the elite testifies at another level to the per- 
manence of those ties (despite frequent conflicts, misunderstanding, and failures 
at adaptation). However, certain traditional factors making for heterogencity 
still enter into the picture. Tensions can most easily degenerate into conflicts 
when relations between members of different racial groups, or different castes, 
are involved. That is a problem which cannot be studied in detail here. But 
the survival of such rifts (other examples in Negro Africa show that they may 
reappear after being temporarily suppressed) is a basic fact. A long time will 
probably be needed before the obstacle they represent to the growth of a 
homogeneous elite wielding universal influence can be overcome in Senegal. 
But only when that has been done can the broad general trends briefly described 
above find their complete expression. 


THE PROBLEM OF ELITES IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 


G. E. J. B. BRauscu 


As the Belgian territories in Africa develop, two tendencies—traditionalism 
and progress—are in conflict. 

The traditionalist attitude envisages the future of the country . as a trans 
formation of the typically African culture or cultures of the past into a new, 
neo-African culture, based on the old principles and still preserving the 
characteristic spirit of the African peoples. This school of thought calls for the 
retention of existing systems of family, social and political organization, « espect 
for African institutions, manners and customs, and the protection of the African 
arts of sculpture, ironwork, music, dancing and literature. 

The progressive school considers that the old order of things is no longer 
adapted to contemporary life, and calls for the setting up of a democratic 
political regime, a rational economic system founded on industrialization, 
co-operatives and peasant farming groups, and the rejection of anything 
which might hinder the country’s movement in the direction of Western 
civilization. 

It goes without saying that, between these two extremes, there is a whole 
series of intermediate points of view. For instance, many traditionalists are 
agreed that the traditional political institutions require democratic reform, 
that modern agricultural methods should be introduced, and that help should 
be given to peasant groups and small-scale rural industry, but they hope that 
such innovations will be limited to the provision of technical aid which, far 
from changing the old order of things, will reinforce it. Similarly, the progressive 
side admits that its revolutionary innovations cannot altogether discount the 
African mentality. In point of fact, the basic differences between the two 
standpoints come down to questions of degree. 

There is often a tendency to equate these two tendencies to two categories 
of elites—the traditional elite and the intellectual elite. 
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The traditional elite consists of the headmen of native rural districts (secteurs 
and chefferies), the customary chiefs of traditional groups, and a whole series 
of leaders of societies, associations, corporations, brotherhoods, confraternities, 
age-groups, septs and clans of the old social system. It is difficult to assess 
the number of such people, but it is very large—considerably greater than 
that of all the other categories of elites. 

The intellectual elite includes medical and agricultural assistants, clerks, 
ministers and priests, who will shortly be joined by the handful of Africans who 
are at present studying at Belgian universities or have begun a new course of 
study at Kimuenza and Usumbura. At 31 December 1954, this group totalled 
11,572 members. 

In fact, the traditionalist movement and the traditional elite, on the one 
hand, and the progressive movement and the intellectual elite, on the other, 
are not completely identical. The vast majority of the traditional elite is 
probably traditionalist in tendency, and it must be admitted that many 
of its members are still extreme traditionalists, completely rejecting the Western 
idea of progress or contemptuously ignoring it, but there is nevertheless a small, 
active minority among the traditional leaders (chiefs, judges and tribal digni- 
taries, most of them converts to Christianity) who wish radically to change 
the old order of things, and who hope that the principles of European civili- 
zation will triumph. 

As for the intellectual elites, they are more divided in their opinions, and, 
especially during the past few months, a wide diversity of views has become 
apparent among them. While there is no doubt that the intellectual elite as a 
whole has so far shown a preference for progressive ideas, there has recently 
been much heart-searching among the most gifted members of this group. 

For example, at the beginning of 1955, the committee of the Emmanuel 
Capelle study group in Leopoldville, whose members were in favour of a 
policy of assimilation, was replaced by a committee of traditionalists who are 
giving evidence of a desire—and in this they seem to have the support of most 
of the ‘intelligentzia’ of the Congo—to return to a greater respect for what they 
term their ‘Bantu individuality’. Moreover, the chairman of this association 
has recently published an extremely interesting paper on the cult of the dead 
among the Mongo, in which he concluded that the white man did not come 
to destroy all that was good in the African way of life, but to bring the Africans 
the benefits of a better civilization, so that they might more truly understand 
and adapt their own concepts, and thus raise them to the white man’s level 
without damaging their own individuality. 

It is not only in Leopoldville that part of this African elite is turning to 
traditionalism. In the Kasai province, the educated classes are trying hard 
to make common cause with the traditional leaders, and on behalf of the latter, 
are pressing for measures which will restore their prestige, both in the country 
districts and in the towns. Their representations are concerned with the training 
of chiefs for their office, the re-establishment of the marks of respect which 
are their due, arrangements for consultation with chiefs and for them to play a 
part in receptions and visits, the organization of meetings of chiefs, and enter- 
tainment allowances. 

Side by side with the traditional and intellectua Jelites, however, there are 
two other groups which seem determined to go their own way—the middle 





Paul Bolya, ‘Ileji, ou Le Culte des Morts chez Les Mongo Problémes d’ Afrique Centrae, 1955, No. 28, p. 114: 
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classes and the educated craftsmen and workers. These groups seem to have 
chosen the progressive rather than the traditionalist approach. 

The Congolese middle classes, which are becoming increasingly aware of 
their importance and their worth, consist of contractors, tradesmen, craftsmen, 
small manufacturers, market-gardeners, fishermen, carriers, publicans, commis- 
sion agents, etc. On 4 July, 1954, they formed a strong association for the 
protection of their economic interests, and shortly afterwards began talks 
with the government authorities, to whom they proposed a series of constructive 
measures designed to promote the development of the middle classes and the 
growing prosperity of the native economy. 

A recent census showed that Leopoldville has 7,000 self-employed persons 
among its population. If these people’s families are included, they number, 
in all, some 30,000 souls, or 10 per cent of the total population of the capital 
of the Belgian Congo. For the colony as a whole, the figure for self-employed 
persons is 17,781, of whom 1,141 are professional people, 10,523 independent 
or semi-independent tradesmen and 6,117 craftsmen working on their own 
account. 

The working classes are less organized and less conscious of their numerical 
strength. This is due to the fact that educated persons are rare in this group 
and tend to identify themselves with the intellectual elites and the middle 
classes. At 31 December 1954, the educated members of the working class 
totalled only 747, most of whom were foremen or other responsible 
workers. 

It is evident that the Congolese working class suffers from an inferiority 
complex, which is shared, and even fostered, by the educated members of the 
class. This inferiority complex is particularly distressing because, in the 
traditional society, a certain prestige was attached to manual work; the 
master-men in the traditional crafts were highly respected, and were not 
afraid to defend the interests of their guilds and their members. It is to be 
hoped that this branch of the elite will become more active once the 59,088 
skilled and semi-skilled workers have become better aware of their respon- 
sibilities. 

The influence of the Congolese elites makes itself felt in certain associations 
and in the various official and semi-official councils, commissions and 
committees. The traditional elites play hardly any part in the activities of 
cultural associations; a very few of the native chiefs are members of such 
groups, but they are the exception. Most of these cultural associations are 
the monopoly of the intellectual elites. At 31 December, 1954, there were 
171 study groups in the Belgian Congo, with a total of 8,835 members. It 
may therefore be concluded that about 80 per cent of the intellectual elite 
belong to some such association. 

Although, generally speaking, these study groups are increasing in numbers 
and extending their membership, they do not always work as well as might 
be wished. Their success depends, above all, on the energy and diligence of 
the European adviser and the number of lecturers available locally. Despite 
these difficulties, however, results are, on the whole, satisfactory. 

The intellectual elites also play an active and, it would seem, more successful 
part in the sports clubs and recreational groups, of which there are 839, 
with a total membership of 50,676. 

These associations are usually progressive in tendency, though the case of 
the Cercle Emmanuel Capelle shows that, even in Leopoldville, a capital city 
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with 360,000 inhabitants, traditionalist tendencies have not completely 
disappeared. 

The capital is also the headquarters of the strong ABAKO Association for 
the unification of the Bakongo language, which is striving to resist the encroach- 
ment of Lingala as a vehicular language, recommending Kikongo in its 
stead. In the Kasai province, the Lulua Fréres Association is trying to free 
the Lulua population from the cultural domination of the Baluba, and striving 
to prevent the latter from penetrating into Lulua areas. In Northern Sankuru, 
the Atetela Association for Mutual Understanding and Assistance (ASSEMA) 
is pursuing identical aims. All these purely ethnic associations are headed by 
traditionalist intellectuals. 

At Coquilhatville, a group of Nkundu-Mongo intellectuals publishes a 
bi-weekly paper entitled Lokole; their object is to make the Nkundu-Mongo 
people aware of the fact that their ancestors have handed down to them 
precious traditions which may well be lost if the language is not kept up. 
This group of intellectuals is not seeking to perpetuate traditions in their 
archaic form, but, on the other hand, they are opposed to slavish copying of 
Western civilization. They wish to improve and perfect a distinctive culture of 
their own with the help of European civilization. 

These neo-traditionalist movements are not found only in areas where the 
peoples in question are predominant; they also have branches in towns where 
members of these peoples have settled. Traditionalism thus remains a living 
force among the intellectual elites. 

The Congolese elites also have an opportunity of voicing their views in the 
various consultative councils, commissions and committees. The native rural 
district councils are the exclusive preserve of the traditional elites and it is 
unusual for intellectuals to serve on them. The latter indeed took no interest 
for a long time in the administration of the extra-traditional centres, and it is 
only within the past 10 years that they have claimed their place on the centre 
councils. Although their influence has steadily increased since that time, it has 
to compete with that exercised by craftsmen’s and workers’ leaders, whose 
representation on these councils is often proportionate to their numerical 
strength. 

It should also be mentioned that, from the moment when urban communities 
began to be organized, the administration has taken care to give the industrial 
population a voice in dealing with management problems. For many years, 
the workers played a more active part in this respect than did the intellectuals, 
who were content to let themselves be represented on the ‘brains trust’ of the 
centres by a registrar, a secretary or an accountant. This representative, 
incidentally, often exercised a preponderant influence over the board. 

Since 1946, the leaders of the craftsmen and workers have found another 
outlet through the system of trade and works organization. At the lowest 
level, there are native works councils, which hold quarterly meetings with 
their employers. Three to 12 natives, chosen from among the leaders of the 
workers, serve on these councils and are responsible for voicing the wishes 
and complaints of their fellows and keeping them informed of any new measures 
which concern the workers as a group. So far as the territory as a whole is 
concerned, there are local native workers’ committees, consisting of represen- 
tatives of works councils and trade unions, under the chairmanship of an official 
of the territorial government. 

Trade unions, however, have not been very successful, either with the 
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leaders or the general run of workers, who seem to be suspicious of this Western 
type of organization which does not satisfy their mentality. Congolese workers 
as a whole still regard a business undertaking as a family type of organization, 
in which the employer occupies the position of the father, and this means that 
he has a number of paternalistic obligations. But this ‘family’ idea necessitates 
a spirit of fellowship at every level, which is quite incompatible with trade 
unionism, based on the class struggle. 

At the higher levels of professional organization, that is to say, in the regional 
and provincial commissions for labour and native social development, the 
workers are generally represented by members of the intellectual elite or by 
craftsmen’s leaders, who attempt to identify themselves with the former. 

The distribution of representatives in the government council and the various 
provincial councils varies greatly. In the government council, the Congolese 
are represented by six native authorities and two employees; the traditional 
elite is thus very definitely in the majority. In most of the provinces, the 
traditional elites hold half or more of the six seats reserved for Congolese 
representatives, the only exception being the province of Kasai, where the 
intellectual elite holds five of the six Congolese seats. But it is in this very 
province that the intellectual elite is anxious that measures should be taken 
to restore the prestige of the traditional native leaders. The middle classes 
and workers’ leaders are very scantily represented on the provincial councils; 
one representative of the middle class holds a seat in the Kasai province while 
a demonstrator represents the working-class elite in the Equator province. If 
the government and provincial councils are taken as a whole, the traditional 
elites hold the majority of the seats, which is in fact in keeping with their 
numerical strength. 

The Congolese elites are also represented on a large number of advisory 
boards set up for special purposes. The commission for native welfare, which 
is responsible for welfare work and the improvement of social and material 
living conditions throughout the territory, includes four Congolese among its 
18 members. All four belong to the intellectual elite, but negotiations are in 
progress with the object of ensuring that specially competent traditional 
leaders are appointed to the commission when its membership next changes. 

The 13 regional commissions of the Native Welfare Fund include 24 Congo- 
lese, 11 of whom belong to the urban educated class, while the other 13 come 
from rural areas. As this body was set up to bring about ‘measures calculated 
to promote the material and moral development of traditional native society 
in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi’, it was rightly thought appropriate 
to give considerably wider representation to the Congolese directly affected 
by these measures, that is to say, those from rural areas. It is likely that, on the 
new councils shortly to be appointed, 58 seats will be held by Congolese 
representing rural communities, 52 belonging to the traditional elite and six 
to the intellectual elite. 

Finally, the Congolese also take part in the work of the advisory boards of 
the African Settlements Office, the central and regional savings bank advisory 
boards and the district and provincial committees for the award of the civic 
merit card. On all these bodies, the intellectual elite is far more strongly 
represented than the traditional. 

The government has tried to carry out a policy of broad representation at 
all levels by calling upon the traditional and intellectual elites, the middle 
classes, and craftsmen’s and workers’ leaders, without any form of class 
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discrimination. One category or another has been allowed to predominate 
according to the place, the circumstances and the functions of the bodies 
concerned. 

On the general government and provincial councils, and on bodies parti- 
cularly concerned with rural areas, such as native district councils and the 
commissions of the Native Welfare Fund, the traditional elite has an absolute 
majority. The intellectual elites keep supreme control over the cultural asso- 
ciations, including those which are displaying neo-traditionalist tendencies, 
sports and recreational associations, and most of the advisory boards and 
committees. Worker’s leaders predominate at the lower levels in the system 
of industrial organization and take an active part in the work of the councils 
of the extra-traditional centres and of certain sports and recreational asso- 
ciations. 

The middle classes, which have most lately taken their place among the 
elites form a closed group, bent at present on producing leaders who will 
enable them, in the near future, to compete with the other elites. 

Nothing has been said so far in this study about ‘he problem of relations 
between African elites and the Belgian community. It will already be apparent, 
however, that the various councils, committees and boards give these elites the 
opportunity for frequent contacts, not only with the Belgian authorities, but 
also with representatives of other sections of the European population (mission- 
aries, private individuals, etc.). Moreover, the sports clubs and recreational, 
educational, cultural or other specialized associations which are to be found 
throughout the territory are very favourable to successful contacts between 
Europeans and natives. 

Certain Africans, mainly belonging to the intellectual elite, encouraged 
by progressive members of the European community have conceived the idea 
of bringing into being interracial associations with the definite aim of fostering 
increased fraternization between the two racial groups. 

The first of these societies was the Belgian-Congolese Cultural Group, 
founded in Leopoldville at the end of 1950, which now has 80 Congolese and 
50 European members. A similar society has been set up at Luluabourg. The 
purpose of these associations is to promote, by practical action and by estab- 
lishing contacts, a spirit of opposition to any form of racial discrimination, 
and to assimilate a carefully chosen native elite to European society. This 
move for the development of friendly ties has also spread to sports clubs, 
recreational associations and study groups, Africans and Europeans serving 
together on the committees of many of these bodies. 

Even the settlers’ trade unions, which are accused, sometimes unjustly, 
of colour prejudice, are falling into line. 

In this connexion, mention may be made of the action taken by the Eastern 
Province Settlers’ Union with regard to UNICOLAF (Eastern Province 
Native and African Settlers’ Union) and by APROCOLIN (Settlers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Professional Association) with regard to ACMAF (African 
Middle Classes’ Association) in Leopoldville. These European settlers’ groups 
have helped to found the native professional associations in question, have lent 
a hand in their development and have arranged to hold congresses at the same 
times. It is still too early to predict the future of such co-operation, but the 
attempt to bring the two sides together is a healthy sign in itself. 

There is, however, one less satisfactory point to be mentioned. Where 
associations and trade unions are concerned, difficulties arise in the establish- 
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ment of mixed associations because of certain legal provisions, which lay down 
different rules for natives and non-natives. Legislative Order No. 123/APAJ 
of 16 April 1942, sets forth the rules applying to professional organizations 
composed exclusively of non-natives, while Order No. 72/AIMO of 17 March 
1946, applies to native professional organizations. As a result, the contacts 
which have been established in several provinces between European groups 
and native middle-class associations are not strictly legal. The law is now 
being reviewed with the object of making it possible to set up mixed associa- 
tions and unions. 

In conclusion, three tendencies are visible among the elites of the Belgian 
territories in Africa: a traditionalist tendency, supported by most of the 
traditional elites (chiefs, judges and notables), a progressive tendency, suppor- 
ted by a large part of the intellectual elite and the middle class, and an 
intermediate tendency represented by the neo-traditionalist members of the 
intellectual elite and the most progressive of the traditional elite. 

This last group is a kind of ‘third force’ which attempts to neutralize the 
friction liable to arise between rival groups, each aspiring to predominance. 

The government’s attitude of neutrality in this matter leaves each section of 
African society free to choose the movement or association which most closely 
corresponds to its own personal convictions. 

Thus, without universal suffrage, but in accordance with the typical system 
of associations found all over Africa, an African society has been brought into 
being which, although neither democratic nor corporative, succeeds in 
maintaining a harmonious balance between the various elites and _ social 
classes. The future will show whether this situation is a stage on the road to 
a Western type of democracy or to a democracy of a new and characteristically 
African type. 


THE ‘ELITES’ 
OF THE PORTUGUESE ‘TRIBAL’ PROVINCES 
(GUINEA, ANGOLA, MOZAMBIQUE) 


A. MoreEIRA 


THE ‘TRIBAL’ PROVINCES 


At a time when there is talk, all over the world, of autonomy for non-self- 
governing territories and when all colonial policy, for Trust Territories and 
out-and-out colonies alike, appears to be directed to that end, it is important 
to throw light on the features which define and characterize the Portuguese 
‘tribal’ provinces. Clarification of these points seems a prerequisite for an 
understanding of the position of the ‘elites’ in these provinces, and of the policy 
of integration which it is sought to apply in developing them. It so happens, 
too, that the ‘tribal’ provinces are confined to Africa, so that the problem 
they represent falls within the limits of the present inquiry. 
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A corollary to the concept of national unity informing the political organiza- 
tion of Portugal is assertion of the indivisibility of the national territory, and 
denial that accidents of geography can imply any difference of nature between 
the parts, involving the qualification of some—those in which the organs of 
sovereignty are not located—as non-self-governing. According to the ideas 
historically dominant and now incorporated in the political constitution, the 
only meaning to be attached to autonomy is that of participation by the whole 
population in the exercise of political power—on an equal footing for political 
purposes and before the civil and criminal law. Thus S. Tomé and Principe 
and Timor were ‘tribal’ provinces until 1953. Today they have the régime of 
full equality already achieved in Cape Verde and Macao and obtaining for 
centuries past in Portuguese India (Goa), 

The significance of this is that, under the Portuguese system, what matters 
is not a territory’s geographical location but the juridical and social situation 
of the inhabitants. This in turn suggests the point that the important pheno- 
menon is the existence, not of ‘colonies’, but of ‘colonial statuses’. Thus clear- 
cut and unmistakable ‘colonial statuses’ exist within the borders of countries 
such as South Africa, the Rhodesias, all the South American countries and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, though no one suggests that any of them 
possess colonies. In the writer’s view, it was expansionist militarism, which 
had its culmination in the doctrine of natural frontiers, that served to conceal 
and obscure the existence of ‘colonial statuses’ in areas contiguous to metro- 
politan territories; and cases were only brought—rather tentatively—into 
the open when the minorities problem became an international question and 
an international theory began to take shape. It should however be pointed 
out that the reference here is to ‘colonial statuses’ usually confined to clearly 
delimited geographical areas, nowadays politically and economically classified 
as ‘reserves’. 

Nevertheless, ‘colonial statuses’ are to be found in homogeneous territories 
when there is no such geographical localization and the elements affected are 
dispersed among the general population; examples are the Negroes in some 
states of the United States of America, and Jews in other countries, even in 
Europe. This involves, additionally, acceptance of the term ‘colonial status’ 
to describe any situation where a politically dominant group is in contact with 
another group whose culture it regards as inferior, and is aiming at ‘civilizing’ 
people and country. When this civilizing object is absent, we get a phenomenon 
of a different nature—subjugation pure and simple, which has nothing to do 
with the ‘colonial mission’, 

An additional reason why the existence of the ‘colonial status’ described was 
so long overlooked and attention was drawn to it only in our own day appears 
to be that nineteenth-century anti-colonialism was of a special type, drawing 
its inspiration from the American Revolution. The anti-colonialism of that 
day was essentially a separatist movement among whites, Consciously or 
unconsciously, it was imbued with the myth of white superiority, and it was 
the white elements in the new territories who asserted their capacity for self- 
government, taking no account whatever of the indigenous populations, 
who were plundered, harried and even systematically exterminated. It is 
outside the scope of the present study to determine how far and where modern 
anti-colonialism is fostering movements by white ‘elites’ whose behaviour is 
conditioned by the same myth, but it is important to mention the phenomenon. 

The Portuguese ‘tribal’ provinces, today confined to Africa, are integral 
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parts of Portugal, but still have a ‘colonial status’: Portuguese culture, in its 
contact with native culture, adjudges it inferior in many respects, and aims 
at the advancement of the peoples and territories concerned. The procedure 
for effecting this is by way of assimilation of the native peoples to Portuguese 
culture, and the final goal is equality of juridical, political and economic 
status for all Portuguese subjects, without distinction of birth, race, colour or 
residence. It is, however, recognized that the traditional institutions of each 
people, though they may be adjudged inferior by the standard of progress, 
are the expression of its basic personality, and that assimilation to Portuguese 
culture must take place voluntarily. Accordingly—subject to the unavoidable 
prohibition of those traditional practices which conflict with humanitarian 
principles or conventional morality, or infringe the ruling power’s full sove- 
reignty—the traditional institutions and laws of the indigenous populations, 
including their accustomed political systems, are respected, though it is made 
quite clear that the policy is to persuade the people gradually and of their 
own free will to abandon their own ways and adopt Portuguese standards in 
their entirety. This process of integration, essentially one of assimilation in 
Africa, has been successfully put into effect in Brazil, Cape Verde, S. Tomé and 
Principe, Macao, Timor and Portuguese India, i.e. in regions and with 
cultures of the widest variety. Whereas the unassimilated live by their 
traditional private law and preserve the political rights pertaining to their 
traditional political institutions, the ‘assimilated’ are on a footing of absolute 
equality with the elements of ‘colonist’ stock. 

Within this general framework, those groups—miajority or minority—are 
classed as ‘elites’ which have proved to be assimilative influences, i.e. sources 
for the spread of socially significant behaviour patterns. Their influence may 
operate in favour of the cultural and political unity for which the State stands, 
or of a line of development deviating from that officially approved. Or again 
it may happen that such a deviation, when it exists, may be such as to affect 
the political, but not—in essentials at any rate—the cultural, unity of the 
whole. 


COLONISTS OF PORTUGUESE ORIGIN 


With a policy on the lines described, and in view of the role falling to the suze- 
rain power wherever a ‘colonial status’ exists, the colonists of that power’s 
blood are the first and most important of the ‘elites’ to be considered, as recent 
events in North Africa have proved yet again. Here—unlike what happened 
in the Americas in the nineteenth century—the groups in question, so far from 
being the spearhead of nationalist movements, are the cause of an identifica- 
tion of anti-colonialism with the ‘class struggle’. As they usually manage and 
own the sources of wealth, the result is antagonism to them on social grounds, 
in addition to that directed against their country of origin and finding expres- 
sion in militant nationalism. This is perhaps why or mainly why—even when 
the colonizing power shows willingness to withdraw—it has not proved easy 
or indeed possible to agree on conditions for the continued residence in the 
territory of any considerable number of the colonists under discussion. In 
Negro Africa, however, unlike North Africa, there is still a possibility of settlers 
of the suzerain power’s blood heading anti-colonial movements of a nationalist 
character, with a view to founding new nations, within which the ‘colonial 
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status’ antecedent to their foundation would continue to exist as before; 
South Africa and the Rhodesias are obvious cases in point. 

The position of the colonist is the subject of a theory of Portuguese law 
whereby there is deemed to be what might be called a ‘normative pattern’. 
Its essential feature is that the colonist has a duty to act as the protector of the 
native; this has important practical consequences. Of these the most signifi- 
cant—because it relates to the day-to-day affairs, including labour relations, 
covered by private law—is expressed in the following clause of the Tribal 
Populations Statute: ‘Judges’ decisions shall in every case be such that natives 
are not deemed liable to fulfil obligations which they could not reasonably 
have foreseen or have been deemed willing to accept.’ This directly calls in 
question an essential principle of ordinary law set out in Article go of the Civil 
Code: ‘No person shall be entitled to avoid fulfilment of the obligations imposed 
by law on the grounds of his ignorance of such law or its desuetude.’ It is the 
rule of ‘ignorance no defence’. Matters were otherwise under the Royal 
Statute Law, when sex, age, social status and literacy or illiteracy were taken 
into account and could affect the extent of the obligations falling on individuals. 
The rule of no allowance for ignorance of the law is a logical consequence, 
perceived and accepted, of the rationalization of modern law; general enact- 
ments were framed with reference to a notional ‘average citizen’, and personal 
factors ceased to have weight in private law. It is of course common knowledge 
that the rule of no allowance for ignorance reposes on a pure legal fiction—that 
everyone ‘knows the law’; whereas the fact is that even legal experts cannot 
possibly know all of it. 

We have, then, general agreement that the principle of social responsibility 
—whereby everyone has to accept the consequences of his overt acts from 
which his intentions are inferred by others who cannot judge of his awareness 
of the law—involves the acceptance by all—for the sake of orderly legal 
relations—of the consequences of an actual ignorance of the law of which 
the law takes no official cognizance. 

This implicit consequence of the rule of equality before the law also explains 
the existence of peremptory rules even in those departments concerned with 
the private interests of citizens, where no question of the public interest 
arises. The ordinary law thus establishes a fictitious equality between man and 
man, absolving the better-endowed from any such social function or duty to 
safeguard the less gifted as should apparently be understood to have arisen 
under the Royal Statute Law. 

Now it is precisely a return to the principle of the Royal Statute Law—on 
the grounds of the absence, in the ‘tribal’ provinces, of the conditions justifying 
the rule of ‘ignorance no defence’ in the metropolitan territory—which we find 
in Articles 47 and 48 of the Statute and which already existed in Article 3 of 
the Organic Charter. 

Since the juridical relationship must be the same in substance, whether 
or not a conflict of interests emerges of a nature to give rise to an action at law, 
the duty indisputably falls on the ‘non-primitive’, on entering into dealings 
with a ‘primitive’, to ascertain the latter’s real wishes in the matter, so as not 
to commit him to obligations which he could not reasonably have foreseen or 
would not have been willing to accept. It thus occurs that the ‘non-primitive’ 
finds himself in a position entirely unknown in non-tribal provinces or the 
metropolitan territory. 

In the latter areas, as no one is entitled to derive advantage from ignorance 
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of the law, all are subject to and all may take advantage of the rules of law 
applicable, even if they are unaware of them at the time of entering into the 
agreement, and the same is true as regards the incidental conditions not 
expressly waived. 

However, in the case of dealings between ‘primitives’ and ‘non-primitives’, 
the latter have the absolute responsibility of exploring exhaustively the juri- 
dical consequences of the transaction undertaken, under the terms of their duty 
of protection of the primitive, who is not subject to the rule of responsibility 
for his own overt acts, i.e. for the impression they give the person with whom he 
is dealing and who decides on the strength of that impression to enter into an 
agreement with him. 

It is a unilateral obligation falling exclusively on the non-primitive, since 
only the ‘primitive’ can be absolved from the fulfilment of the commitments 
which he could not reasonably have foreseen and would not have been willing 
to undertake; the non-primitive, on the contrary, is still subject to the rule 
that ignorance of the law is no defence. Thus we find private law reflecting 
the social service function already mentioned and which is a liability of every 
Portuguese vis-a-vis the ‘primitives’. 

How far does the behaviour of the ordinary man of the people who represents 
the usual run of settlers correspond, in the tribal provinces, to the standards 
of the ‘model colonist’ described earlier? It is a question not susceptible of a 
cut-and-dried answer; but undoubtedly the generally satisfactory state of 
public order, the security of communications, the complete absence of conspi- 
racies and the ease and frequency of interbreeding are evidence of a reconcilia- 
tion of behaviour patterns and a state of harmony which can only be explained 
as a result of proper fulfilment of the duty of protection. There are no indica- 
tions that we have here a group liable perhaps to evolve into a caste, with 
exclusivist criteria of social standing and exclusivist forms of solidarity, the 
foundation of a superiority complex in which the racial myth would always 
play some part. On the contrary, the superiority asserted is cultural only and 
for that very reason, with its promise of the brotherhood of the races and its 
fundamentally Christian spirit, transmissible to the ‘primitive’ through 
assimilation. 

Again, there has so far been no indication in any of the African provinces of 
the existence of any white group holding to the anti-colonialist nationalist 
ideas which produced and inform the white states of Africa. This is not to 
say that there is no intellectual speculation whether the Portuguese-descended 
colonists might not be undergoing a process of ‘denationalization’ in the 
African provinces. In the writer’s view, this question reflects observations of 
certain forms of group behaviour, new elements identifiable in diet, speech, 
etiquette, costume, sport, minor arts, etc. These are by way of being natural 
acquisitions, in some instances from the actual ‘primitive’ milieu, but the 
opinion formed by the writer is that neither the numbers nor the nature of 
such borrowings are indicative of more than a kind of regionalism. It is absol- 
utely certain that the differences do not find expression in the assertion, in any 
form, of political loyalties centring elsewhere than on the mother country, 
and it is perhaps because of their lack of political significance that they have 
not so far been the subject of systematic observation and study. Thus the 
influence of the white settler is mainly important for the spreading of a parti- 
cular concept of daily (i.e. family or local community), and not political, life; 
and here the part played by the Catholic missions calls for some mention. 
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THE CATHOLIC MISSIONS 


In all the ‘tribal’ provinces, without exception, the Catholic missions are of 
the type denominated ‘national missions’ by the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda. Thus in these areas the elements are lacking for the kind of 
discord which always arose in Asia, and the Catholic missions spread the reli- 
gion and the behaviour patterns of Portugal simultaneously. Accordingly 
under the terms of the Concordat of 7 May 1940 between the Holy See and 
the Government of Portugal, and of the Missionary Agreement, the freedom 
of the Church was recognized and, with a subsidy from the State, the Church 
undertook responsibility for the schooling of the native populations. The 
ecclesiastical division of the overseas territories is as follows: 

‘The Primatial and Patriarchal Archdiocese of Goa, the Archdioceses 


. of Lourengo Marques and Luanda, the Dioceses of Cape Verde, S. Tomé, 


Nova Lisboa, Silva Porto, SA da Bandeira, Beira, Nampula, Quelimane, 
Macao and Timor and the Apostolic Prefecture of Guinea. 

‘Their total population is 12,000,000, of whom 2,000,000 are Catholics; 
and they are subdivided into 480 parishes and missions where 1,520 priests, 
1,300 nuns and 320 male Religious are at work. 

‘Secular priests may be Portuguese or natives, while the Regular clergy 
comprises Portuguese and many other nationalities.”? 

This group is of great importance in determining the relations between 
white and coloured, since many witnesses depose that insincerity in his daily 
life is one of the reproaches levelled at the colonist by the native. By 
insincerity is meant the discrepancy between professions and behaviour 
in practice; and it would appear that it is for instance from the preaching 
of Christianity that the idea is sometimes derived that Christianity is a 
faith followed by a minority only of the settlers, namely the missionaries 
themselves. 


THE ASSIMILATED NATIVE 


As long ago as 1571, a Bull of Pius V addressed to King Sebastian of Portugal 
stated as follows: ‘It is impossible in all cases to send from afar those who are 
to bring the light of the Faith to such persons; but, as in the days of the Church’s 
infancy the Apostles used to choose from those who had received the Christian 
Faith the men most apt and capable to minister to their brethren, so also today 
it is needful that our whole effort be directed to so spreading and deeply 
implanting the Christian Faith among those peoples, that it shall not vanish 
even when those who brought it are gone or are dead, and that when they are 
no longer there, native preachers be found at once by whose pious labours 
and care it can grow and prosper.’ 

Here we find the tradition of an intermediate (bridge) class, which no colonizing 
power initiating a policy of assimilation can do without. Its positive attitude 
and indigenous origin made such an intermediate class, finally and by defini- 
tion, more than a borderline class; it could, and in some cases did, change into 
the nucleus of an anti-colonial nationalist movement. This last is something 
which has not so far come to pass in the Portuguese African provinces, but it 





1. ‘Missdes catélicas portuguesas’, Monthly Bulletin of Missionary News, January 1956. 
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is important not to lose sight of the potentialities of the class in question in 
this regard. 

In its wider sense, the term intermediate class is also used to designate all 
‘fringe’ or detribalized natives, whether or not they have adopted in full all 
the usages and customs which the application of Portuguese public and private 
law presupposes. In an endeavour to define this class and its role, the present 
writer not long ago suggested that the same criteria can serve as were adopted 
as standard for the identification of the middle class in the metropolitan 
territory. It appears, however, that in the former case we are dealing with a 
class characterized by a mental attitude to some extent different from that 
typical of the metropolitan middle class, or at the least richer by certain new 
details. 

The term ‘intermediate class’ is applicable only to groups which, having 
accepted the values of the colonizing race, show no trace of resentment or of 
a feeling of being underprivileged, traits which Toynbee notes as characteristic 
of proletariats, using the word in the sense of a subversive force. 

It appears quite definite that any people, seeking to convert a people of 
different culture to its own conception of life, has no choice but to turn toa 
special class, the intermediate, which abandons its traditional culture and 
makes it its mission to spread the new ways. It is accordingly essential that the 
ndividuals making up this intermediate class should be given no grounds for 
resentment, particularly in the shape of any kind of racial segregation, against 
the people seeking to draw them into its cultural pattern. 

The intermediate class thus identified by its mental attitude will be dis- 
tinguishable by the fact of its having adopted the juridical standpoint of the 
colonizing power in the essential sectors of private life—property, family, 
contracts and inheritance. Any group will thus belong to the intermediate 
class which is of native stock but has identified itself with the usages and 
customs of the colonizing race in any of the sectors mentioned. It will thus be 
characterized by its mental attitude and distinguishable by its assimilation 
of the juridical system regarding property, the family, covenants and 
inheritance. 

Since willingness to accept the law of the colonizing people in the private 
sector is the only sure criterion for correlating the occurrence of this comport- 
ment in juridical matters with the presence of the mental attitude charac- 
terizing the intermediate class, the adoption of the rule of voluntary option 
for the ordinary law means that it will be extremely difficult to arrive at a 
statistical expression of such an intermediate class, not to mention the factor 
of anti-racialism which prevents the use of methods of notation which would 
necessarily be based on racial distinction. 

In point of fact, in the tribal provinces of Portugal—Angola, Mozambique 
and Guinea—i.e. where there are populations which are not fully within the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary law, the legal status of ‘primitive’ carries with it 
advantages in the matter of taxation and government aid which are not enjoyed 
by non-primitives. The obvious consequence is that natives who are actually 
Europeanized are not interested in having their de facto status legally 
recognized. An additional factor favouring this attitude was that for a long 
time no provision existed whereby a man could opt for liability to the ordinary 
law solely in the private law sectors described above. It was only recently, 
by Decree-Law No. 39666 of 20 May 1954, that it was made possible to op! 

or such limited subjection to Portuguese law without the person so opting 
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incurring the public law liabilities applicable to residents in the metropolitan 
territory. There is a strong possibility that, under the new arrangement, a 
much more rigorous quantitative estimate of the intermediate class will be 
possible than formerly. In any case, in view of the ease of, and readiness for, 
assimilation, it is exclusively to the desire not to lose the advantages of govern- 
ment assistance and exemption from some of the heaviest burdens falling on 
citizens, particularly in respect of taxation and military service, that we should 
attribute the smallness of the numbers officially recorded as belonging to the 
intermediate class. 

As a critical yardstick, it should be noted that the requirements under the 
law for the grant of ‘assimilated’ status are no more than the following: the 
applicant must be over 18 years of age, fluent in Portuguese, in receipt of 
earnings from a trade, profession or appointment, or in possession of property 
adequate to provide for himself and his dependants; he must be of good 
character, with the educational background and habits presumed for the 
purposes of full liability to the public and private law applicable to Portuguese 
citizens; and he must not have been noted as avoiding military service or 
posted as a deserter. 

Acquaintance with these conditions suggests that ‘assimilated’ elements 
in the tribal provinces should be numbered by the thousand. The fact is 
otherwise: in Angola and Mozambique the recorded numbers are very low. 
However, the lowness of the number of options for the ordinary law must, 
to a great extent at any rate, be related to the circumstances indicated earlier, 
and the past history of the tribal provinces seems to confirm this view. Thus 
in S. Tomé and Principe, and in Timor, the proportion of assimilated elements 
to the population as a whole was likewise always low. There was nevertheless 
no doubt that the mass of the population had in fact adopted the usages and 
customs of the colonizing Power, with private property and monogamy the 
general rule. Accordingly the Portuguese Organic Law on Overseas Territories 
(Law No. 2066 of 27 June 1953) proclaimed that S. Tomé and Principe and 
Timor were no longer under the ‘tribal’ regime; the whole of those populations 
therefore became subject to the ordinary law, and no difficulties arose. 

Thus the necessary conclusion appears to be that the statistics of the inter- 
mediate class, understood in the above terms and sense, in Angola, Mozam- 
bique and Guinea express more than the prevalence of a theory of living 
corresponding to that of the home country in the private law sector; they are 
the measure of the presence of an active missionary spirit, and designate an 
energetic minority working for the assimilation of their fellows. The ‘assimi- 
lated’-—the legal and statistical designation of the natives having opted for 
full subjection to the ordinary law—are entirely identified with the middle 
class of the colonizing people and they, with those who have legally or in 
practice opted for the ordinary law—i.e. who are in fact conforming, mainly 
over property and marriage, to the usages of the colonizing people—together 
make up the intermediate class. A quantitative estimate is possible of the first 
group, but not of the second. 

The lack of a statistical notation based on racial differences makes it difficult 
to arrive at a quantitative appreciation of the numbers of the assimilated de 
jure or de facto—i.e. of those, firstly, who have opted for subjection to the 
ordinary law, or who, secondly, have not so opted but in practice have adopted 





1. Incipr , Records of the twenty-ninth session held in London from 13 to 16 September 1955. 
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Portuguese usages and customs. It is only indirectly and by resorting to the 
collation of figures established in other contexts that we can arrive at an 
approximate notion of the advance of assimilation. Let us therefore begin by 
seeing how the figures of ethnic distribution for the provinces compare. 

According to the census of 1950, the composition of the population of 
Angola was as follows: 

Natives—Men, 1,972,188; women, 2,064,499; a total of 4,036,687. 
Non-natives—Men, 45,835; women, 32,991; a total of 78,826. 
Assimilated—Men, 15,747; women, 14,342; a total of 30,089. 

The small numbers of those legally classed as assimilated bear no relation 
to the real number of persons who from their way of life could be deemed to 
be moving towards assimilation. 

An element which the writer considers important and significant for assessing 
the accuracy of the deduction which it is sought to put forward is provided by 
study of the figures for the growth of population in the urban centres of 
Angola. For 1940 and 1950 respectively numbers are as follows: 


TaBLeE 1. Urban population of Angola according to censuses of 1940 and 1950 




















1940 1950 
Town 

Total White population Total White population 
Luanda 61 028 8 944 141 722 20 710 
Nova Lisboa 16 288 3 214 28 297 4 756 
Malange 5 299 865 9 473 I 592 
Lobito 13 592 1 616 23 897 4 074 
Benguela 14 243 1 461 14 690 3 346 
Silva Porto 4 671 663 8 840 I 229 
Sa da Bandeira 8 521 3 361 Ir 657 6 204 
Mogamedes 4 926 2 169 8 576 3 545 
128 568 22 203 247 152 45 456 





For Mozambique, the picture, still from the 1950 census, is: 

Natives—Men, 2,702,458; women, 2,936,068; a total of 5,638,526. 
Non-natives—Men, 51,632; women, 40,322; a total of 91,954. 
Assimilated—Men, 2,561; women, 1,788; a total of 4,349. 

In this population there are racial and cultural groups which belong neither 
to the Portuguese nor to the native stock and require independent classification: 
Yellow races: men, 997; women, 616; a total of 1,613. 

Indians: men, 7,728; women, 4,902; a total of 12,630. 

As far as the natives, properly speaking, are concerned, we find the large towns 
exerting the same attraction as in Angola. While the figures which follow do not 
differentiate between the town populations proper and the populations of the 
administrative areas of which the towns are severally the centres, nevertheless 
the relative difference in numbers between native and non-native population 
is significant as an indication of detribalization. For the year 1954 the figures 
were as follows: Lourengco Marques: 39,795 non-natives, 159,137 natives (city 
and district); Inhambane administration: 61,884 natives, 2,652 non-natives; 
Beira administration : 31,034 natives, 11,505 non-natives; Quelimane : 
138,668 natives, 3,591 non-natives; Nampula administration: 135,864 natives, 
1,720 non-natives. 
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Lastly, for Guinea, a province generally less known, the 1940 and 1950 
censuses give an idea of the composition of the civilized population: 


TABLE 2. Composition of civilized population of Guinea according to censuses of 1940 
and 1950 














1940 1950 

Total Males Females Total Males Females 

White I 419 899 520 2 263 I 424 839 

Mixed blood 2 200 I 102 1 098 4 568 2 245 2 923 

Negro 2 190 1 063 I 127 1 478 821 657 
Indian 10 8 2 II II — 
Yellow 3 I 2 — — — 














5 822 3 073 2 749 & 320 4 501 3 819 








The progress of detribalization can be gauged from the following table covering 
the principal centres of population:! 


TABLE 3. Progress of detribalization 





Civilized Natives Total 








Bissau (1950) 3 792 13 463 17 255 
Bissau (1952) 4 200 14 600 18 800 
Bolama (1950) 844 2 231 3 075 
Bafata (1950) 429 3 141 3 570 
Farim (1950) 490 2 274 2 764 
Bissora (1950) 193 I 999 2 192 
Teixeira Pinto (1950) 208 1 684 1 892 
Mansoa (1950) 167 I 144 I 311 

I 134 1 265 


Nova Lamego (1950) 131 











Finally, the tables of attendance at teaching establishments are the last pointer 
available on the progress of assimilation. While admittedly in this case also 
the statistical notation affords no means of distinguishing between natives 
and non-natives, certain conclusions can be inferred from the numbers recorded 
and non-natives, certain conclusions can be inferred from the numbers 
recorded, bearing in mind, too, that those establishments shown as belonging 
to Catholic missions cater solely for natives. The tables which follow are for 
the years 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954.” 

Comparison of the figures given shows a general and progressive increase 
of the civilized population comprising citizens by descent and the assimilated. 
Lack of a correct technical term statistical notation based on colour precludes 
quantitative assessment of the elite of native stock which has adopted the 
civilized way of life. It should, however, be borne in mind that those elements 
shown in the statistics under the head of ‘assimilated’ are all of native origin 
and hence of the Negro race. While they form a numerically small group, it 


1. Teixeira da Mota, Guiné Portuguesa, Lisbon, 1954, 2 volumes. 
2. Tables supplied by the Director-General of Education of the Ministry of Overseas Territories. With the figures 
given, comparisons can be drawn between the non-tribal and tribal provinces. 
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Taste 4. Teaching and educational establishments, with attendance figures, at 31 December 195; 
Cape Verde Guinea S. a 
E. . = P. : € . 
STATE-MANAGED OR STATE-AIDED ESTABLISHMENTS! 
Higher 
Lycées ‘ 
State I 484 ‘ 
State-aided and approved I 81 
State-aided (Catholic missions) a 3 
Tora. I 484 1 81 . 
Teacher Training 
State I 
State-aided and approved 3 
Tora . 
Vocational 
State 2 73 i 
State-aided and approved ’ 
State-aided (Catholic missions) 3 311 eal 
Tora. 5 384 129 
Primary 
State 98 5 770 11 709 18 1 412 _ 
State-aided (Catholic missions) _1o 91710 935 7 678 29 
Tora 108 6 687 21 1 644 25 2 090 - 
Elementary 
State 
State-aided (Catholic missions) 1g 917 37 1 653 442 
TOTAL 19 917 37 1 653 - 
Rural : State-aided (Catholic missions) 
ToTALs, per overseas province for State-supervised __ a, ~ —_ 
education 133 8 472 59 3378 25 200 | 75 
ESTABLISHMENTS MANAGED AND FINANCED OTHERWISE THAN THROUGH THE STATE! 
Secondary 
Lycée syllabus 37° sd 
Catholic mission schools 3 
Special curricula (foreign) is 
TOTAL 37 23 
Vocational 
Commercial 4 
Other occupations a 
TOTAL 5 
Primary 
Official syllabus 2 115 I 257 8 
Special syllabus Ree 5 
Tora. 2 115 1 357 
Elementary 252 
Schools for Foreign Enclaves =a = 
TOoTALs, per overseas province, for private education 2 152 1 _257 tf 
Granp TOTALS 135 8 624 59 3 378 26 2 347 °73 
E, Establishments; P, Pupils. : Pe 
1. By levels and branches of education. 6, In Cape 
2. Accommodated in the Diego Cio Lycée, Sa da Bandeira. student 
3. Train staff for native schools. 
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ry Angola Mozambique Portuguese India Macao Timor I 
—— E. P, E, P, E. Pp, Ez eS P. E. P, 

I 195 I 195 

2 909 I 844 I 519 I 136 6 2 892 

I 116 I 30 3 227 

2 909 2 goo = 519 oT 136 «1 30 9 3 119 

I ‘ I 3I I 40 

r £ rr S&S . 4 296 

1 87 3 218 I 31 5 336 

II 8054 4 1 820 17 2 698 

1 329 I II 2 39 + 379 

= te #2 is : B }! >... @ ee 

129 4 467 53 9 432 2 41 I go 2 39 192 14 453 

; 122 8 086 64 5727 153 11 793 5° 742 2 51 473-34 090 
be 29 2 2904 _49 414 °+2=<=;=«——té‘«C “H 1 o80 10 1 O04! I2t 11 oO 

— 151 10 380 113 9 871 153 11 793 «=I 1 822 12 1 0g2 594 45 179 

35 3 568 35 3 568 

442 16 128 948 130 022 1 446 148 720 

442 16 128 983 133 590 1 481 152 288 

35 3 459 35 3 459 

2 090 725 31971 1 154 154071 158 12579 13 2048 50 4 620 2 317 219 029 

20 +: 348 4 211 4 349 28 I 945 

3 373 10 817 4 312 17 I 502 

tee ee. ee aI Ee 

23 I 721 14 1028 71 12 952 4 312 112 16 050 

+ 414 3 233 2=O«I 89 8 736 

Fe salut 3 p See onl al I 

5 481 6 310 I 89 12 880 

, 68 4 152 28 1556 186 7 131 I 42 286 13 253 

" a a 106 _9 049 _ _ 106 _g 049 

= 68 4 152 28 1556 292 16 180 I 42 392 22 302 

257 

252 16 150 31 6 210 283 22 360 

a ie aa 88 19 211 12 gio 100 20 121 

31 348 22 504 73 _8 794 369 29 442 93 19 612 13 _ 952 899 81 713 

2 347 1073 54 475 1 227 162 865 527 42 021 106 21 660 63 5 572 3 216 300 742 


4. Four establishments for Europeans and ‘assimilated’ with 333 pupils and 7 for natives with 472 pupils. 

5. This item includes 1 kindergarten establishment with 128 pupils and 2 bilingual Portuguese-Chinese schools with 358. 

6. In Cape Verde there are no private establishments providing the lycée curriculum. The ‘attendance’ figure is of home 
students. 
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TasLe 5. Teaching and educational establishments, with attendance figures, at 31 December 1952 





S. Tome and 
Principe 


E, PB. E. P. E. Pp. 


Cape Verde Guinea 








STATE-MANAGED OR STATE-AIDED ESTABLISHMENTS! 
Higher 
Lycées 
State I 591 
State-aided and approved I 12I 1 43 
State-aided (Catholic missions) 
ToraL 
Teacher Training 
State 
State-aided and approved 
ToTAL 
Vocational 
State 
State-aided and approved 
State-aided (Catholic missions) 
Tora. 
Primary 
State 98 5 886 11 760 9 1 27 
State-aided (Catholic missions) a 10 998 7 28 
TOTAL 98 5 886 a1 1 758 16 
Elementary 
State 
State-aided (Catholic missions) 20 747. 42 1.529 
seats. 20 747 42 1 529 
Rural : State-aided (Catholic missions) 
TOorALs, per overseas province for State-supervised ___ ae a See 
education 125 7640 66 3 488 18 2 391 


ESTABLISHMENTS MANAGED AND FINANCED OTHERWISE THAN THROUGH THE STATE? 


a 
o 
© 
= 
=| 
~ 
Ls) 
~ 
- 
aN 
oo 


LS) 
~s 
o 


Bo 1 93 
80 1 93 





Secondary 
Lycée syllabus 
atholic mission schools 
Special curricula (foreign) 
Tora. 
Vocational 
Commercial 
Other occupations 
ToTAL 
Primary 
Official syllabus 2 77 2 303 
Special syllabus 
TOTAL 
Edlementary 
Schools for Foreign Enclaves - ~ Dae 
TOTALS, per overseas province, for private education 2 7 2 wos 


Granp TOTALS 127 7717 66 3 488 20 2 604 


E, Establishments; P, Pupils. 

. By levels and branches of education. 

. Consists of schools for medicine and pharmacology with 164 and 12 students respectively. 

. Accommodated in the Diego Cao Lycée, SA da Bandeira. 

Train staff for native schools. 

. Four establishments for Europeans and ‘assimilated’, with 437 pupils, and 7 for natives with 462 pupils. 

. School of Midwifery in the Medical School Hospital. 

. Comprises the Satari Trade and Craft School with 31 male pupils and jthe {Institute of Our Lady of Piety, with 77 gitl 


pupils. 
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Angola Mozambique Portuguese India Macao Timor pene Rey ti 

E. P. E. P, F. P. E. P. E. P. E. P, 
# 176 I 176 
2 980 I 874 I 577 I 147 6 3 169 
I 138 I 51 4 353 
2 980 2 1012 1 577.—«zZ 147, «21 51 10 9-3-4522 
9 I 28 I 37 
z 256 be 4 344 
1 97 3 256 I 28 5 381 
115 899 5 1 987 16 7, 19 2 968 
I 277 I 277 
Se 1 £435 fF #2 > f= » Ie 
80 4:135 47 5 700 3 115 2 36 141 10 575 
128 8 8o1 70 6 474 152° 12 732 5° 867 2 47 475 36 994 
29 6} Ae. & :@» & S 2S 
174 12 358 156 10 875 152 12 732 II 2 11g 12 971 640 48 948 
36 3 668 36 3 668 
705 25 252 1 066 145 632 1 833 173 160 
705 25 252 1 102 149 300 1 869 6176 828 


35 3 317 35 3 317 











962 42 822 1 310 167 143 158 13 628 12 2260 50 4 375 2 701 243 747 




















19 I 379 5 151 3 380 27 I gI0 
8 377 4 440 12 817 

” Se __—s-« G_s «12-792 x4 i 86 63 12 878 
19 1 379 13 528 64 13 172 4 440 2 86 102 15 605 
5 206 2 12 30 395 I 107 II 720 
. “ ae oe jee 3 _58 
5 206 2 12 6 453 I 107 14 778 
83. 4 679 26 1 023 154" 7 294 I 40 270 13 719 
we ae 95” 9 717 _ _ 93 _9 414 
83 4 679 26 I 023 249 17 OI! I 40 363 «=. 23,:«133 
23° 15 032 30 5 986 253 21 o18 
ane ~ at ae ge Be ee oe ee ae 
_ 330 21 296 71 7.549 319 30636 94 18 494 14 960 832 79 315 











1ag2 64 118 1 381 174 692 477 44 264 106 20 754 64 5 335 3 533 323 062 


8. The figure comprises 127 Portuguese-language schools with 11,638 pupils, 4 Portuguese-Marathi with [103 pupils, 
1 Portuguese-Guzerati with 699 pupils and 9 Portuguese-Urdu with 172 pupils. 

9. This item includes x kindergarten establishment with 180 pupils and 2 bilingual Portuguese-Chinese schools with 428. 

10, The establishments are: the Schools of Nursing and of Midwifery, with 19 and ro students respectively, both of the Margao 
Hospice of the Sacred Heart of Mary and the School of Nursing of the Santa Casa de Misericérdia Hospital at Ribandar 
with 29, 

i, Including 146 parochial schools, maintained by the Patriarchate, with 6,661 pupils. 

12, Figure comprises 84 Marathi-language schools with 8,199 pupils, 8 Guzerati-language with 1,363 and 3 Urdu-language with 155. 

13. On a 7-class basis including an infants’ class. 
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TaBLe 6. Teaching and educational establishments, with attendance figures, at 31 December 1953 





S. Tomé and 


Cape Verde Guinea Principe 





E. we E. Pr. E. P. 





STATE-MANAGED OR STATE-AIDED ESTABLISHMENTS! 


Higher 


Lycées 


State I 630 

State-aided and approved I 133 

State-aided (Catholic missions) - ed 
TOTAL 630 133 


~ 
-_ 


Teacher Training 


State 
State-aided and approved 


TOTAL 


Vocational 


Primary 


State I 157 
State-aided and approved I 75 
State-aided (Catholic missions) g2 


TOTAL 92 1 5 
State 120 5.966 11 726 


8 
State-aided (Catholic missions) __ 80 9 896 6 773 
TOTAL 122 6046 20 1 622 14 








Elementary 


State 
State-aided (Catholic missions) 22 861 40 1 528 
TOTAL 22 861 40 1 528 


Rural : State-aided (Catholic missions) 


TOTALS, per overseas province for State-supervised __ re 
education 150 8018 64 3 375 15 1 898 


ESTABLISHMENTS MANAGED AND FINANCED OTHERWISE THAN THROUGH THE STATE! 


Secondary 


Lycée syllabus 
Catholic mission schools 
Special curricula (foreign) Y = 


TOTAL 


Vocational 


Commercial 
Other occupations 


TOTAL 


Primary 


Official syllabus 2 125 2 350 
Special syllabus = 
TOTAL 2 125 


nf 

oO 

o 
o 


Elementary 
Schools for Foreign Enclaves 


E, 
ze 
2 
3 


NO 


Granp TOorALs 152 8 143 64 3 375 


Establishments; P, Pupils. 
By levels and branches of education. 





TOTALS, per overseas province, for private education 2 125 3 _ 383 
18 


. One hundred and sixty-six medical and 12 pharmacology students. ; 
. Four Elementary Technical Schools with 134 male pupils and the School of Midwifery of the Medical School Hospital with 


13 female students. 


. The Satari Trade and Craft School with 29 male pupils and the Institute of Our Lady of Piety, Pangim, with 35 gitls 


taking the Housewifery Course. 


. One hundred and twenty-seven Portuguese-language schools with 11,672 pupils, 4 Portuguese-Marathi bilingual with 


86 pupils, 12 Portuguese-Guzerati with 713 and 9 Portuguese-Urdu with 2ro. 


. Includes 1 kindergarten establishment with 237 pupils and 2 Portuguese-Chinese bilingual schools, with 510. 
. Includes 288 at kindergarten level. 
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Angola Mozambique Portuguese India Macao Timor PO 5 

E. P. E. P. E. P. E BR. 3 P E. P. 
r 178 I 178 

2 1 162 I 928 I 707 I 152 6 3 579 
I 173 I 73 3 379 

adie ‘ tomke? od, dealin + oil diate? ae ale Pe. ds 

2 1 162 2 I 101 I 707 I 152 3 144 I 4 029 
I 21 I 21 

2 4 — | me 5 483 
I 121 4 342 I 21 6 484 
2 1 155 5 1 882 5° 147 23 3 341 
I 75 

ee ss 2+ eet SB ft 206 5 453 
158 3 780 55 4120 7 Qit 1 140 230 ~= 8 8gg 
133 9 861 81 7 690 «152° 12 681 5° 1072 2 62 512 39 048 
57 5 844 55 ss. 6 13777 5° 1 105 140 15 406 
190 15 705 136 13 081 152 12 681 11 2449 7 I 167 652 54 514 
12 841 12 841 

636 22 006 1 289 6179 502 1 987 203 897 
636 22006 1 301 180 343 I 999 204 738 
318 3 648 31 3 648 

987 42 774 1 498 198 987 162 137 798 13 2741 41 4 959 2930 276 490 
19 I 420° 4 161 3 381 27 I 995 
13 509 4° 251 17 760 

3 a, ss 1.78 x me _62 11.772 
19 I 420 17 670 65 12 153 4 251 106 §=14 527 
6 496 2 II 3 388 I 116 12 I O11 
- we : a. Ff BB « ‘ame = 62 
6 496 3 40 6 421 I 116 16 I 073 
93 4707" 28 1 193 205% 7 460 I 24 331 13 859 
Pa Rae 98" 9 581 _ oe _98 Q 581 
93 4 707 28 I 193 303 17 041 I 24 429 23 440 
149 13 283 29 6 258 178 19 54! 
ee — _93 18 821% 11 846° 104 19 667 
_2%67 19.900 77 8.161 374 29.615 98 19.188 12 870 833 78 248 
1254 62 820 1 575 207 148 536 43 413 111 21 929 53 5 829 3 763 354 738 


8. Some of these schools provide both primary and rural education. 


. One hundred and ninety-three are taking the lycée course as home students. 

10, These 4 establishments are incorporated with the Catholic missions’ 6 primary schools. 

u1, School of Nursing of the Hospital of the Margao Hospice of the Sacred Heart of Mary, 11 students; the same hospital’s School 
of Midwifery with 5 female students; School of Nursing of the Santa Casa de Misericérdia Hospital, Ribandar, with 17. 

12. Four hundred and sixteen are receiving primary education as home students. 

43, Includes 195 parochial schools, maintained by the Patriarchate of the Indies, with 6,752 pupils. 

14. Eighty-seven Marathi-language schools with 8,306 pupils; 8 Guzerati, with 1,137; and 3 Urdu, with 138. 

15, Includes 1,608 in kindergarten, 12,828 in primary, 2,988 in secondary, and 1,344 in technical schools and 53 taking higher 
education. 

16. Includes 59 in infants classes, 708 in primary school and 79 in secondary. 
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Taste 7. Teaching and educational establishments, with attendance figures, at 31 December 195: 





Cape Verde Guinea S. 





E. Pe E. P. E. 








Tomé anj 
Principe 


se ey ter oe pee a 


STATE-MANAGED OR STATE-AIDED ESTABLISHMENTS! 
Higher 
Lycées 
State I 629 


State-aided and approved I 148 1 
State-aided (Catholic missions) 


TOTAL 


Teacher Training 
State 
State-aided and approved 


Tora. 


Vocational 
State 2 
State-aided and approved I 
State-aided (Catholic missions) 4 337. 
TOTAL 7 
Primary 
State 120 6043 #11 803 
State-aided (Catholic missions) 2 I2I 12 I 929 
Tora. 122 6 164 23 2 732 16 
Elementary 
State 
State-aided (Catholic missions) 32 1 202 
Tora 32 1 202 
Rural: State-aided (Catholic missions) 99 4079 
TOTALs, per overseas province for State-supervised _ _ —_ 
education 162 8 488 127 7077 18 


ESTABLISHMENTS MANAGED AND FINANCED OTHERWISE THAN THROUGH THE STATE! 


_ 


7) 


_ 
fz) 
nN 

© 
_~ 


118 I 


tj = 
4 118 1 








Secondary 
Lycée syllabus 
Catholic mission schools 
Special curricula (foreign) 
Tora. 
Vocational 
Commercial 
Other occupations 
Tora. 
Primary 
Official syllabus I 
Special syllabus 


Tora 


| 


Elementary I 
Schools for Foreign Enclaves 
TOTALS, per overseas province, for private education 3 169 2 


Granp TOTALS 165 8 657 127 7077 20 


E, Establishments; P, Pupils. 

. By levels and branches of education. 

. One hundred and thirty-six medical and 21 pharmacology students. 

. Train staff for native schools. 

. Attendance figures for the Praia and Mindelo schools of carpentry and metal-working. 


-> whe 


wm 


46 


2 006 


. School of Agriculture and Stock Farming under the supervision of the Agriculture, Forestry and Livestock Services. 
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* Tneludes x kindergarten establishment with 274 pupils and 2 bilingual Portuguese-Chinese schools with 429. 
“Includes 147 parochial schools with 7,089 pupils. 











Angola Mozambique Portuguese India Macao Timor Sceuneia Venntodies 
{et P. E. Pp OE Pp. E. PE. P. E. P. 
I 157° I 157 

2 1 283 I I 000 I 854 I 164 6 3 930 

I 183 i 95 + 472 

2 1 283 2 1183 #1 854 «1 164 «1 95 10 = 4 402 

I 13 I 36 a 49 

po 153 £ ee . ae 5 55! 

2 166 4 398 I 36 7. 600 
2 1 464 5 2 044 5 179 24 803 
I 49 2 89 

“oe 27 iS + & ft 125 15 2 
138 4 602 63 5 179 7 330 I 125 221 10 940 
139 10 979 89 8 443 146 12 963° 5 1 0847 2 81 521 41 458 
139 5 700 61 ee. 1 385 20 1 111 247 16 556 
278 +16 679 150 13 948 146 12 963 #11 2 469 22 I 192 768 58 o14 
12 957 12 957 

784 28 275 1 567 209 947 42 4 359 2 425 243 783 
784 28 275 1579 210 904 42 4 359 2 437 244 740 
99 4-079 

1204 51 005 1 798 231 612 156 14 340 13 2 758 65 5 646 3 543 322 932 
20 I 547 3 88 3 432 26 2 067 
9 825 4 335 2 85 151 245 

ras a _—s-: 65-12: O10 _ mic fe ss 65 12 O10 
20 1 547 12 913 68 12 442 4 335 2 85 106 §=15 322 
6 513 4 470 I 123 II 1.106 

a a 3 2. i _3 23 

6 513 7 493 I 123 14 I 129 
108 ~=655 366 25 1 620 155 7 6718 I 42 290 14 977 
yes a 145 12% : 2S 2 2 
108 5 366 25 1 620 300 20 370 2 62 439 ©6027 ~865 
135 12 227 28 5 526 164 17 779 
a ——- we Ae 3 = = se 
269 19 653 65 _8 059 375 33 305 101 2101 13 975 _ 828 83 476 
1473. 70 658 1 863 239 671 531 47 645 114 23 769 78 6 621 4 371 406 408 


Comprises 129 Portuguese-language schools with 11,952 pupils; 4 bilingual Portuguese-Marathi with 86; 8 Portuguese- 
Guzerati with 703 and 5 Portuguese-Urdu with 212. School attendance figures for the Nagar-Aveli administrative district 
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should also be recalled that they do not represent the full total of individuals 
of Negro race fully integrated into civilized life. The statistics only show what 
we many call ‘first-generation’ assimilated as such, i.e. persons of ‘native’ 
status by birth who later opted for ‘non-native’ status. The descendants of 
these people are not reckoned as ‘assimilated’ because they never had ‘native’ 
status; they are accordingly included in the category of persons of non-native 
status by descent. 

Arising out of this, a point calling for emphasis is that there is no differen- 
tiation as regards eligibility for employment or more generally in social 
function between white and black ‘civilized’ elements, whether the latter 
be ‘first-generation’ assimilated or their descendants. Coloured, white or 
mulatto hold any post or pursue any type of activity, in the judiciary, in the 
priesthood, in the liberal professions, at professional level, in private business 
or the State service, or even in the humbler employees’ posts. A phenomenon 
repeatedly attested by the evidence of former colonial residents is that this 
dominant group, in which all types of managerial functions are vested, 
exhibits a strong sense of solidarity, which appears to have its basis in the 
group’s awareness of its social function and hence in a marked sense of respon- 
sibility. With specific reference to Guinea, Teixeira da Mota recently wrote: 
‘A highly characteristic trait is the thorough mental assimilation of the indi- 
viduals of Negro race entering white society. Here one seeks in vain for native 
elites culturally and politically Europeanized but detached from the European 
society. Again the natives who retain their status as such but have shown signs 
of strong European influence (in the main a large proportion of the petty 
kings and chiefs) preserve harmonious contacts with white and native society 
alike. Unlike what is found in many other territories, there are no Negro 
elites rejected by both the European and the African community. In Portu- 
guese Guinea culturally or politically ‘Home Rule’ native elites are non- 
existent. The native may have, and on occasion profess, complaints but they 
are always against a particular person and not against the white community 
or the Portuguese administration as such. There has never been an instance 
here of hatred for the (white) race or culture due to the errors or excesses of 
individuals.’ These words paint a picture which appears to be true of all the 
tribal provinces. 


DETRIBALIZED (MARGINAL) ELEMENTS 


This assimilation process, apparently going on without serious difficulty 
behind the bastion of respect for human dignity, may in the future be disturbed 
by the intent and accelerated rhythm, today, of the phenomenon of partial 
detribalization, ‘detribalized elements’ being the equivalent, in the traditional 
Portuguese terminology, of the ‘marginal elements’ of current literature. In 
the days when the modern phenomena of urbanization and industrialization 
were not there to destroy the personal character of the relations between 
settlers and natives, detribalization, though always bound to cause psycho- 
logical crises through the clash of traditional and acquired ideas, operated on 
men who always had someone else—the settler—at hand to help them. In 
the modern undertaking of the limited company type, this does not always 
happen, since the types of welfare service provided are so ‘scientific’ and 
depersonalized that we can take it as certain that a modern plantation company 
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manager in no way corresponds to an old-time landed proprietor, or an old- 
style overseer to a modern foreman. 

However, this circumstance is not, in the writer’s view, the most important 
of the operative factors: once the need is realized, it will always be possible to 
provide the psychological help requisite for men who have opted for the private 
property régime but still hold to polygamy, or who have a monogamous 
family life but recognize the authority of the traditional chiefs and the (tribal) 
forms of succession in property and tribal responsibilities. 

The most important phenomenon is the association of detribalization, in 
the sense of abandonment of traditional behaviour patterns, with a drift to 
the cities. This movement is due to the fact that the civilized population is 
predominantly city-dwelling—7o per cent in Guinea and 57 per cent in 
Mozambique though a mere 40 per cent in Lourenco Marques; as regards 
Angola the 1940 census showed that 50 per cent of the white population was in 
the cities. The thousands of natives involved in the drift to the cities live 
primarily on wages, an entirely novel way of life for them because it involves 
a complete breakaway from the traditional forms of mutual association. The 
inevitable result has been a phenomenon which has only recently begun to 
arouse attention—the emergence of societies of every description and in the 
most unexpected forms. 

Thus, in Lourengo Marques there are in existence already small craft 
brotherhoods, quite distinct from modern trade unionism, but analogous 
to the medieval guilds, in that they are bound up with forms of the Catholic 
religion or that they look after members in distress. The guilds include those 
of the Merchants (380 members), Bootmakers (36 members), Carpenters 
(117 members), Barbers (53 members), Tailors (52 members), Launderers 
(99 members), Porters (115 members) and Waiters (86 members). 

In Angola, on the other hand, attention has been drawn to the existence of 
secret societies which appear to have no identity with the ancient traditional 
native secret societies; they are almost always of vagucly religious inspiration 
while information on their objects and programmes is poor or non-existent. 
Anyway, thanks mainly, it would seem, to the attraction of the large towns 
and the loss of the personal element in the working of the economy, under the 
impulsion of the modern fever for developing what are called the under- 
developed territories, signs are appearing of an associational movement 
which automatically calls for leaders and whence there will in due course 
emerge an elite whose general attitude and tendencies cannot be foreseen. 


THE NATIVE CHIEFS 


Among all these sometimes mutually opposed forces, certain elements are 
found which might be suspected of being a conservative force, the guardians 
of the traditional behaviour patterns; they are the native chiefs. For them, 
as for the colonist, a normative description has been evolved, a legal paradigm 
which is intended to portray and simultaneously to direct their functions in 
the multiracial, homegeneous and racially equilibrated society which it is 
expressly sought to create. This normative description, which fixes the place 
of the chiefs in the hierarchy of the Portuguese administration, is above all 
negative. Incidentally, in so far as it is restrictive in concept, withdrawing 
many of the chiefs’ traditional prerogatives, it may have blocked the growth 
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of any movement against the white occupying power which could take the 
form either of a native-based nationalist movement or even of reverse racia- 
lism directed against the white man. 

The normative description of the pagan chief is now embodied in the 
Native Races Statute for the Provinces of Guinea, Angola and Mozambique. 

This charter (Decree-Law No. 39666 of 20 May 1954) states: ‘The natives’ 
traditional institutions of a political character are hereby maintained tempora- 
rily, and integrated with the administrative institutions of the Portuguese 
State as laid down in this law; the traditional political units are generically 
classed as native administrators under the designation established by regional 
usage (sobados, chiefdoms, kingdoms, etc.); in each native administration 
authority over the pagan populations will be exercised by a native governor, 
In each group of villages or village the authority will vest in a headman; the 
service of native authorities will normally be paid; native governors and area 
or village headmen will perform the functions ascribed to them by local 
usage, subject to the restrictions laid down in this instrument. The obedience 
due to them from the people by tradition will continue to be due in so far as, 
in the government’s estimation it is congruous with its own principles and 
purposes; rulers will be elected or accede in right of direct or collateral descent, 
according to local custom and usage. Communities will not be entitled to 
depose chiefs installed by the white administration nor to restore chiefs legally 
deposed from their office. Native chiefs will enjoy the privileges which are 
theirs by native usage and custom, subject to withdrawal of any of which 
the exercise proves to be against the public interest or detrimental to sound 
morals. Chiefs may at their option attach to themselves native councils of their 
own selection, chosen from the most reputable inhabitants of the village or 
‘administration’, whose duty will be to assist the chief in the execution of his 
office. The style of the native councillors will be that pertaining to them by 
ancient usage and rulers may at their option delegate to them the conduct of 
specific categories of native affairs. Native chiefs are forbidden, on pain of 
imprisonment for a minimum of 15 days or a maximum of 2 months determined 
according to law: (1) to levy taxes for their own purpose; (2) to impose fines; 
(3) to promulgate anything whatsoever in the name of the white administration 
or its representatives without prior notification to the latter of such intention; 
(4) to leave their jurisdictions without prior authorization by the appropriate 
administrative authority; (5) to resist, or incite others to resist, the execution 
of the white administrative authorities’ orders; (6) to protect, or fail to suppress, 
the manufacture or illegal sale of alcoholic or toxic beverages, or other immoral 
and criminal acts; (7) to keep any native in custody without immediately 
reporting the circumstance to the white administrative authority.’ 

The normative provisos detailed above make it clear that the native chiefs, 
set over traditional societies destined to disappear either through the policy 
of intensive assimilation or as a result of the social and economic changes arising 
out of their contacts with colonist elements, are basically a channel of commu- 
nication for the authority in charge of ‘development’. It is in fact because the 
system is intended to disappear, that no assimilated native can be a chief. 
This means that, whenever a chieftainship falls to an assimilated native by the 
traditional rules of succession or whenever a native chief opts for the ordinary 
law and becomes ‘assimilated’, such person is ineligible to serve as chief of the 
traditional society in question. The point is that assimilation must bring with 
it absolute equality, not merely before the law, but socially and economically, 
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with the ‘colonist’ group, and for the assimilated individual to remain in 
the ‘tribal’ society would create a possibility of segregation or difference 
of status between the elements of the civilized population, 

However, assimilation is a voluntary act—i.e. even when the person concern- 
ed has adopted the usages and customs which are the prior assumptions for the 
application of the public and private law of Portugal, he only becomes subject 
to that law, to the exclusion of the traditional usages, by his own voluntary 
declaration. It may therefore happen that a man who is ‘assimilated’ in fact 
continues to act as a tribal chief because he has not used his right to opt for 
‘assimilated’ legal status. This is an entirely possible situation but so far no case 
has been known where there has been evidence of the emergence, politically 
or culturally, of an elite of this nature which would be, ex hypothesi, pro-native 
and hostile to the presence of the colonizing element. Really, the inference to 
be drawn would seem to be that, if only because the autochthonous social 
structure no longer corresponds in any respect to the economic framework 
reflected more or less throughout the whole population, the traditional chiefs 
do not represent a force for either cultural or economic autonomy, but are 
simply a cog in the administrative machine. 


ETHNIC MINORITIES 


A question which the world colonial situation quickly brought to the fore 
was that of ethnic minorities in overseas territories. It should here be recalled 
that, in general, minorities represent a political problem of which the terms are 
the direct antithesis of those of the policy of assimilation which is characteristic 
of Portuguese colonial rule. 

The first difficulty raised by the question of minorities is the finding of a 
practical criterion for their identification as such within the population of a 
given state. This criterion may be objective—language, religion or origin—or 
it may be made the expressed will of the individual. The United Nations Sub- 
Commission on Protection of Minorities on 18 January 1950 gave its suffrage 
to an objective definition: ‘The term “minority” includes only those non- 
dominant groups in a population which possess and wish to preserve stable 
ethnic, religious or linguistic traditions or characteristics markedly different 
from those of the rest of the population,”4 

As has been said, the question of the protection of minorities presents, 
in some sort, a problem antithetical to that of discrimination, In the latter case 
the object was to secure genuine equality before one law for all; now it is a 
matter of ensuring the existence of legislation to protect and perpetuate 
linguistic, religious and cultural idiosyncracies, of special school arrangements, 
and even, in some instances, of a degree of administrative autonomy. In the 
case of minority groups within the population of States, the object of such 
groups is to preserve their individuality and avoid assimilation. 

Mass resettlement has already made its appearance as a possible way of 
solving, or, more accurately, of getting rid of the problem; it was adopted 
by Greece and Bulgaria under an agreement of 27 November 1919 and by 
Greece and Turkey in the Treaty of 30 January 1929. Nevertheless it is self- 





1. Paul Guggenheim, Traité de Droit International Public, Geneva 1953, I, p. 297 (3). Translator’s Note: Quoted 
from Commission on Human Rights, 6th Session Supplement 5, p. ro (English). 
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evident that this procedure is only practicable in the case of minorities assi- 
milated to the population of States other than those in which they are located 
but, in most cases, created by agreements for territorial readjustment between 
the States concerned. 

Accordingly the main effort has been directed to devising a world-wide 
system to ensure the protection of minorities. That this has proved extremely 
difficult is understandable when we reflect that autonomy for minorities has to 
be reconciled, in the liberal doctrine of which it is a promise, with the rule of 
non-discrimination. Here we have a field in which the object must necessarily 
be to procure, not theoretical, but effective equality between man and man. 
In other words, a fact, clearly brought out by the minorities problem, is that 
frequently equality between men has to be achieved by ‘partial’ legislation; 
it is the intention informing such legislation which prevents its issuing in dis- 
crimination. The most obvious precedent to hand for the doctrine was the posi- 
tion of foreigners; an implicit assumption in the international law community 
having been that the law applicable to foreigners, wherever they may be, 
continues to be that of their own countries in all matters not affecting public 
order in the State in which they are at the relevant time. However minorities 
present a problem which is more complex since it usually involves a need to 
secure for them the exercise of political rights and access to public office. 
Thus, legislation on minorities presents innumerable difficulties and may well 
conclude in the spurning of international law, the denial of human dignity 
and betrayal of the objects which justify the colonial system. Indeed, while the 
colonial phenomenon means a tutelary relationship between a higher and a 
lower culture, their relationship is profoundly affected politically by the 
problem of the minorities whose culture is not judged inferior. 

When the line of policy in a colony is not assimilation, the question of 
bringing about the advance of the native communities in terms of their own 
culture poses a delicate problem of appraisal of cultural patterns for retention; 
and the same problem also arises when assimilation is the informing principle, 
since even then the traditional cultural patterns, particularly those reflected 
in private law, cannot simply be disregarded; it is the suzerain power’s own 
interests which dictate this attitude, on pain of failure, otherwise, to secure 
general respect for its authority. 

Lastly, when there is assimilation subject to retention of these traditional 
culture patterns not contrary to public order or, more generically, imported 
Christian ethics, means have to be found of co-ordinating the conditions as to 
their private life guaranteed to the groups concerned with their participation 
in political life on a footing of equality. 

So far none of the minorities has caused any political problem in Portuguese 
territory but a circumstance to be borne in mind is the vigorous forward 
movement in the Muslim minority in Guinea, where the growth of Islam is 
such that today it embraces more than a third of the native population, with 
the Qadiriya and Tidjaniya fraternities predominant. The enhanced prestige 
and growing strength of Islam in Guinea are due in large measure directly 
to the country’s occupation and pacification. Both the social cachet conferred 
by Islam as a result of the continuance in power of the Mahomedanized tribal 
chiefs and the favours shown for services rendered attracted recruits. Again, 
the maintenance of public order allowed the marabouts, who combine religious 
ministrations with brisk money-making, greater freedom of movement, and 
urbanization and detribalization prepared the ground magnificently for 
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proselytization. Teixeira da Mota, to whom we owe the most fully documented 
modern study of Guinea, has written: ‘In West Africa the spread of Islam is 
largely bound up with the system of confraternities originating in the Malikite 
rite. The psychological and social traits of the Negro lend themselves parti- 
cularly well to this form of association, which has indeed a direct precedent 
in the secret societies and other autochthonous brotherhoods. The confrater- 
nities are highly organized in grades and are headed by grand masters (Arabic 
Sheiks) in whom the ‘baraka’ (aura of sanctity) is vested. Around them gravi- 
tates a whole world of miracle workers, healers, mystics and illuminati, both 
honest and charlatans; these are the marabouts. Their religious character is 
no bar to the pursuit of extremely mundane interests and thus, as Roland- 
Molard points out, they combine the roles of scribes, traders, and burgesses 
forming a new order of society distinct from and often outranking the tradi- 
tional castes and classes.’ 

In Mozambique, the tiny Chinese minority, only 1,613 strong according 
to the 1950 census, is engaged mainly in fishing, farming and trade. It raises 
no racial or political problems and fits smoothly into the multi-racial society 
growing up in the colony. 

The Indians, 12,603 in number in 1950, concentrate almost entirely on 
wholesale and retail trade and own most of the up-country stores. In no 
particular do they exercise an assimilative influence. 

Thus none of these minorities, in any of the territories under discussion, 
shows signs of becoming a threat to political unity, and the only assimilative 
influence, so far in alliance with the suzerain power is that of the Muslims. 
Hence it is not in the minorities themselves that we may expect any danger 
of a change of attitude to originate; it will come rather from international or 
foreign influences such as the Islamic orthodox movement, pan-Arabism, 
anti-white racism, racial anti-colonialism, Russian or Chinese Communism, 
or the Indian doctrine of ‘living space’ with its tacit demand for the whole 
east coast of Africa to settle its excess population. 


THE RISE OF A NEW ELITE AMONGST THE WOMEN 
OF NIGERIA 


S. Lerru-Ross 


Traditional elites have always existed among the women of Nigeria and so 
phenomenal has been the advance of the whole country that it may not be 
premature to look for signs of the emergence of a new group—a feminine 
elite which will have a broader basis and a wider influence over Nigerian 
society as a whole than that exercised by the older bodies with their more 
limited and local importance. 

Nigeria contains two countries: (a) the areas of the north (now known as 
the Northern Region and covering roughly half the total area) originally 
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received their civilization from the north by the caravan routes of the Sahara. 
These people are predominantly Mahomedan, Hausa-speaking though they 
look upon Arabic as the language of culture and scholarship; they are 
traditional in outlook and inclined to move forward at their own pace; (b) the 
areas of the south (now known as the Western and Eastern Regions) received 
their civilization by the seaboard from Europeans. These people are increas- 
ingly Christianized and increasingly English-speaking as there is no common 
language amongst the various tribes; they are progressive in outlook and 
determined to go forward as speedily as possible. 

This cleavage in outlook is naturally reflected in the development of the 
women. Those of the Islamized north are still, nominally at least, kept in 
subjection although education is slowly spreading. As far as can be judged, 
they have no feminine elite in a group sense, though of course there would 
always be individual women whose personality or intelligence would give 
them special prestige. We have but to read Baba of Karo’ to visualize the busy, 
intense life of the Hausa women and the varied roles they play, although the 
more or less strict seclusion of wives necessarily limits their horizons. The 
women of the Christianized south, however, have liberty, encouragement and 
opportunity. It is therefore understandable that a feminine elite, in the sense 
of a group of women who by their position, intelligence, education and mode 
of living could set a standard, might be found in the south but not, as yet, in 
the north. In the following notes, then, the women of the Western and Eastern 
Regions only will be referred to. 

If we accept in this context the broad definition given above of what is 
meant by an elite, it must be stated at once that no such group actually 
exists: there are individuals who in themselves are worthy of elite status but 
they are not yet sufficiently numerous to form an elite with any degree of 
group-character or standard-setting power. 

If we take the term elite in its narrower sense as describing an organization 
of persons of high status, preconditioned either by their tribal status (mothers 
or wives of chiefs, or ‘title’ holders), by their wealth (as amongst the women 
traders), by their membership of some guild (such as the women potters in 
some areas), by their specialized knowledge (such as medicine women), we 
would find that such elites had always existed. They were respected and looked 
up to by the mass of the people, but (unless perhaps in the case of the women 
traders) were neither envied nor regarded as examples to be followed. To use 
Professor Nadel’s terms, the concomitants of such an elite status were bound 
up with conditions which were not imitable. 

This situation has now changed. The older elites still exist and play a certain 
part, but beside them a new generation is rising—forerunners of an elite group 
in the broader sense, not tied down to any special class nor organization, not 
dependent on pre-conditions and of which the concomitants would be generally 
imitable. 

As far as southern Nigeria is concerned, it is education which now confers 
the greatest distinction on a women, alike in the eyes of the men and of her 
fellow-women. What does the phrase ‘an educated woman’ signify today? 
At first, all girls’ education had been in the hands of the missions. Fees were 
low, there was no distinction of class or tribe, there were equal opportunities 
for all. After some hesitation, parents began to send their daughters, although 


1. Mary Smith, Baba of Karo. A Woman of the Moslem Hausa, Faber & Faber Ltd. 
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only in small numbers. Looking back upon my first contacts with the women 
of the south (in 1925), I am struck again and again by the fineness of the type 
those early schools produced from the very rawest material. Of course only a 
few rose above the ranks of the conscientious dullards who hardly got beyond 
their pothooks; but those few were remarkable, not for their scholarship which 
was meagre but for their vision and sagacity, their stalwart Christianity and 
the new idealism imparted to them by their white teachers. They indeed 
were qualified to form an elite, but there were so very few of them over so 
wide a field that their voices were scarcely heard. Those who still remain are 
now growing old, respected but considered too old-fashioned in their outlook 
to carry much weight. 

These women belonged to the pioneer period in education. As schools 
multiplied and pupils poured in, the standard seemed to fall as far as charac- 
ter-building went. The European teaching staff was no longer adequate for 
such numbers, African teachers were yet untrained. The pupils’ native 
shrewdness was extinguished beneath a load of ill-digested information, they 
despised their illiterate sisters and were ‘too fine’ for home duties in house 
or farm. The more advanced, daughters of already educated parents, went 
to England or to America, avid for an education which led to material gains 
and increased status. True, some came back with high sounding talk of serving 
their people, but their thoughts were too confused for the words to have 
meaning. A lawyer’s daughter after three years in England declared she 
wished to work for her country. Delighted by her reply, I asked her what she 
intended doing. ‘I will open a hat shop. It will pay me well.’ 

Of course there are exceptions who have the vision and the vitality of the 
pioneers of the first missionary days, now allied to wider knowledge and 
practical training. Soon there will be many more like them, for it is in the 
secondary schools (only fairly recently come into being) that the real feminine 
elite will be born. Here education has passed beyond the parrot stage. Contact 
with European and specialized African teachers gives the outside stimulus 
which seems necessary to waken the Nigerian girl’s mind. She finds ideas 
are as important as facts and that life has more aspects and possibilities than 
she had thought. 

The students come from every section of the population. Some are already 
second-generation educated, others are from ‘bush’ homes, their fees very 
likely paid by the whole family. Birth, the fact of belonging to a ‘good family’ 
does count in some subtle fashion, but in such an apparently democratic 
country it is difficult for an European to assess the exact meaning of these 
undertones of snobisme. Terms such as ‘the common people’, or the ‘aristo- 
crats’ are bandied about in the press, but underneath the big words which 
have no meaning, one catches a woman’s whisper: ‘She thinks herself so grand 
because of her education, but her family is nothing.’ The criticism would 
not invalidate a woman’s achievements nor debar her from most social 
activities, and, doubtless, what traditional respect there is for birth will 
quickly die out as it is doing elsewhere. The danger is that the cult of money 
may take its place. 

What are the aspirations of these young women seemingly called to elite 
status? If they are asked what they want to do with their lives, they answer: 
‘We want to help our country.’ But this time the words have a meaning. The 
answer sometimes comes too pat for perfect sincerity, especially if the inquirer 
is a European, yet when talking last year with the students in a higher class 
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of a secondary school, I was heartened by the quick response, the eager 
faces, the conviction that they had something special to give to their people. 
They were going to train for various posts and their choice of careers as 
teachers, nurses, welfare workers, showed they had already a wider conception 
of social responsibility than that in which they had been brought up, confined 
as it was to customary obligations towards their own relatives. They looked 
forward to marriage. ‘We want to be real companions to our husbands.’ 
They wanted children ‘so as to make sure of the good future of Nigeria’. 
‘We are educated,’ they said proudly, no longer smugly, ‘we must set an 
example.’ 

Many will stop by the way, caught up in the busy web of their traditional 
home life. Some will chance on a husband who, vain though he may be of 
his wife’s attainments as adding to his own importance, will nevertheless 
disapprove of her public activities—‘When a man comes home tired, he expects 
to find his dinner cooked’. Others, lacking outside stimulus, will slip back into 
the lamentable inertia of those who, too educated to return happily to their 
native environment, are not educated enough to see the worth of both African 
and European culture. But a hard core will remain and will grow apace not 
only in size but in authority and influence. Given time and opportunity, 
they will form the future body of women enjoying a position of pre-eminence, 
of top level status. 

They will have their problems. The parents and kinsfolk who have made 
sacrifices to pay the school fees will look for a lucrative job rather than for 
a worth-while one. The girl herself, with that money-making instinct which 
seems common to all West African women, will be hard put to it to resist 
the lure of an immediate high salary. If married, she may let the care of home 
and children absorb ber, half glad to return to pleasant trivialities after 
straining to reach mental heights for which she was not wholly fitted. Or should 
she wish to continue to lead a broader life, her husband may not approve, 
not so much because he wishes ‘to find his dinner cooked’—a competent 
housewife with plenty of servants would see to that—but because he dimly 
fears her competition when it comes to the immaterial benefits of public 
recognition and admiration. Several times, serious-minded wives have spoken 
to me of their great interest in politics but added that their husbands would 
not let them take any part in them. Very occasionally, women are elected, 
or rather co-opted to one of the newly formed town councils, but they feel 
they are only there on sufferance. (This is true of the Eastern Region; I have 
just learnt that, in the Western, women are more frequently appointed.) 

There is here a curious contradiction in the attitude of the men. The 
Nigerian women has never corresponded to the classical conception of the 
African wife as a downtrodden slave or a beast of burden. By tradition, she 
plays an important part in tribal life. She has fully recognized authority and 
jurisdiction in various matters and has rights and safeguards as well as duties, 
whether in a polygamous or in a monogamous household. Yet in modern life, 
men do not seem to want women to take part in Western, non-traditional 
forms of administration. This is to be deplored since the women have a definite 
contribution to make, especially in the sphere of local government where 
their integrity, commonsense and disinterestedness would be of the greatest 
value. It is true that the vote has been recently given to the women of the East- 
ern Region, a gesture which may indicate that more opportunities will be 
given them for constructive activity. 
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So far, women have been discussed as if they constituted a body apart, 
an entirely separate section of society. This of course cannot be the case 
even among such independent women as those of Nigeria. Their function 
as an elite will depend very much on the attitude of the men and to what 
degree the men and women of ‘high status’ share characteristic ways of conduct, 
interests, etc. In this sphere, we face confusion. Since unmarried women are 
an exception, we must consider the future elite as consisting not so much of 
men and women, but of married couples and here profound inequalities 
exist. 

It is only a few years since the controversy raged regarding the merits 
and de-merits of an educated wife. It was the cause of endless arguments: 
one wanted a wife with whom he could discuss his affairs, who would know 
‘how to receive strangers’, and ‘who would open his letters when he was 
away’. Another wanted an uneducated bride so that he could train her 
himself and ‘she would owe everything to him’. Another declared flatly his 
wife should be illiterate ‘lest she look down on me, her husband’ and, ever 
recurring stumbling block, ‘read my letters’. These diverse opinions have led 
to the present-day inequalities. A headmaster is married to a young woman 
who has been perhaps to England for study. Their tastes, habits and outlook 
are similar; any subject can be easily discussed, any opinion expressed, in a 
home where African and European tastes and customs are happily blended. 
‘In the eyes of the objective observer’, these are potential representatives 
of the new elite. Beside them, is a member of the Regional House of Assembly, 
possibly a minister. His wife is illiterate, her interest centred in her children 
and the market place. If a visitor calls, she sits dumbly by. Elsewhere a trader 
may live in a mud hut while his wife, cleverer than himself, has a cement- 
block house and an imitation marble bathroom. She also may be illiterate, 
but by her energy, her judgement, her knowledge of the world, and also her 
material wealth, she could merit to be placed among the elite. In, say, 10 years’ 
time, these divergences will be less apparent. More educated girls will be 
available and the educated man will normally choose his bride amongst 
them. 

To resume: there are at present two types of ‘high status groups’ among 
the women, each functioning in its own orbit, one destined to disappear, 
the other more likely to amalgamate with a third type, the nascent ‘intel- 
lectual’. 

The first group would consist of the old traditional elite, uneducated in 
any Western sense, difficult to define in such a varied, heterogeneous society 
as that of southern Nigeria where the women’s pre-eminence would depend 
upon one set of factors in one tribe and on a quite different set in another; 
or even on no tribal factors at all as when, in the Okigwi hills, I was told 
that the leading women were chosen ‘not by age, and not by money and not 
by power (descent), but by wisdom’. These groups would only be recognized 
within comparatively small areas—as far as the Eastern Region is concerned 
the area might not comprise more than a few related villages—so their 
influence, though strong is circumscribed. 

It is difficult to say how far this influence has waned. Presumably the 
customary respect given to their seniors is diminishing among the more 
sophisticated younger women just as the male intelligentzia is eager to throw 
off the yoke of the traditional authorities. The rivalry between the older and 
younger men is obvious. Between the women, it is more subtle or possibly 
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less acute. The older ones have a remarkable sense of reality and a clear- 
sighted acceptance of the fact that life does not stand still. They have no desire 
themselves for change but do not resent the younger generation’s need for 
it. ‘It is now our daughters who lead us’, remarked an elderly woman, with 
sly amusement but no bitterness. Though still so close to its origins, tradition 
in southern Nigeria sits fairly loosely on the mass of the people—though 
probably not as loosely as the European and the African himself tend to think 
—and the outsider cannot judge to what degree the influence of the older 
generation may still persist and carry weight. Yet it cannot be for very much 
longer, except in the remoter parts and among the more _ backward 
tribes. This traditional elite, founded on tribal values and functioning 
in what appears to be a vanishing form of society, will eventually die 
out. 

The second group would be the elite of wealth as exemplified by the ‘big’ 
women traders. Particularly in the Eastern Region they are women remark- 
able for their energy, initiative and business capacities. They trade chiefly 
in textiles bought wholesale from European firms, a thousand pounds’ worth 
at a time or more, and sold retail through their own ‘employees’ in town 
and bush markets. Others trade in fish or palm oil, own lorries, build themselves 
semi-European houses, and send their sons to England or the United States 
for their education. Their husbands tend to be ciphers; they themselves 
are known as ‘Madam Ruth’, ‘Madam Eunice’, ‘big? women in their own 
right. Most of them are illiterate or semi-literate. They are generous with 
their money, kind to their poorer relatives, but guard jealously their own 
prerogatives and thrust back fiercely any women who attempt to join their 
circle. As trade develops and its channels multiply this group will also disappear 
in its present unique and picturesque form, presumably re-emerging as a 
body of educated orthodox business women in a modern, European sense. 
This body might easily amalgamate with the nascent group of the ‘intellectual 
elite’, take an equal part in the setting of standards and, since a laudable 
money-making instinct appears inherent in the West African woman, embody 
in part what Professor Nadel terms the ‘ideal achievements and aspirations 
of their people’. 

As to this third group, now emerging, already the term ‘elite’ has entered 
the language of journalism as the equivalent of ‘the cream of society’, seen 
in the context of cocktail parties and large new cars. The women members 
of such a pseudo-elite would be the ‘socialites’ of the fashion column in the 
local press, and doubtless hundreds of women regard their way of life as 
eminently desirable, even as thousands of Englishwomen read of the doings 
of the ‘smart set’ and wish they were in a position to act likewise. Yet neither 
in England nor in Nigeria would such a group be seriously considered, to 
use again Professor Nadel’s words, as the representative feminine section 
of their respective societies nor as a ‘standard-setting group’, except in the 
narrow world of fashion and social occasions. ‘The people at large’ look for 
something else, some dimly sensed virtue, though would be hard put to it 
to find any other definition than the term they so often use of ‘civilized’. Of 
course, the ‘socialites’ very possibly include such ‘civilized’ women—indeed, 
I know several. 
~~ In view of the circumstances governing Nigeria’s immediate future, the intro- 
duction of self-government, the departure of most of the British now in the 
country, the sudden weight of full political and economic responsibility, 
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prophecy concerning social questions would be useless. A few speculative 
points may nevertheless be mentioned. 

Even when a conscious and stable elite has established itself, it will influence 
but the fringe of the population. In view of the changes wrought in the last 
15 years—the schools, colleges, roads, lorries, new industries, cement-block 
houses, European dress, water supplies, hospitals, maternity homes, which 
have altered the face of the country—one is apt to forget the lands and the 
peoples which lie still comparatively untouched behind this Westernized 
facade. It will be years before the ‘whole society’ of southern Nigeria, with its 
large population of some 15 million, recognizes the standard set by an elite 
(or even realises its existence) and accepts it as representing a model it would 
wish to follow. 

There is also a certain danger that the new elite, elated by its rapid rise and 
sense of power, may draw apart from the mass of the people and become so 
alien in modes of thought that it would no longer be in any way imitable by 
the rank and file. Already the outside observer notes how often the man in 
the bush is spoken of with indifference, if not with contempt. How he lives 
or thinks or feels seems hardly known to his social superiors and in any case 
would be of little account. The attitude of the educated women towards her 
bush sisters is less superior. As a general rule, in fact, there appears to be more 
unity among the women, although of different tribes or towns or status, 
than among the men. It is as if the bond of womanhood in itself overrode 
all the jealousies, rivalries and suspicions which cause so much conflict among 
the men. I have heard several times outstanding women use the words ‘I 
want to protect suffering women’, and this was obviously a home-made 
phrase, not something borrowed from European thought. It is very possible 
that the new feminine elite will also be a feminist one. 

What the attitude of the mass of the people will ultimately be towards 
this ‘intellectual’ elite is uncertain. At present, education clearly commands 
the deepest respect and appreciation. At the same time, it can be asked whether 
this respect is for the intellectual attainment or only for the material symbol. 
Should a woman be spoken of as having a history degree, there would be 
general admiration and the desire to emulate. Were she described as having 
a profound understanding of history, which to us would mean almost more than 
the possession of a degree, there would be no response. The degree is a tan- 
gible asset. The ‘understanding of history’ is a mental process which would 
convey nothing and would inspire no emulation in other minds. 

There is thus the danger that if education does not lead to material gain, 
it may lose its prestige and pre-eminent men and women will merely be those 
who have most money. At the moment, fully educated men and women 
are at a premium and can therefore be sure of well-paid positions which in 
turn give opportunity for gaining greater wealth. When the supply of the 
highly educated increases and the demand for their services falls off, it is not 
altogether sure that they will remain a ‘high status group’ in the public 
eye. On the other hand, the public itself will have become more sensitive to 
intangibilities and may continue to appreciate achievements and modes of 
conduct irrespective of whether the group in question is a wealthy or a com- 
paratively poor one. 

In how far the fact of the diversity of tribes will militate against the unity 
and consequent influence of this future elite is also uncertain. As all education 
(beyond the infant classes) is given in English, the variety of mother tongues 
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has less importance. The variety of beliefs and observances has given way to 
Christianity, the differences in modes of living have been modified to a greater 
or lesser degree by the introduction of European habits. Yet centuries of 
mutual contempt and suspicion leave their mark. The new-born ‘nationalism’ 
is but a political invention. It is possibly education in its deepest and most 
humane sense that will provide the only real unifying link. 

At the same time, this education in itself might be a stumbling block. 
Deeper than the difference between one tribe and another goes the difference 
between Africa and Europe. Is it possible to have an African elite operating 
in Africa, amongst Africans, based entirely upon a European, that is to say 
an alien education, culture, civilization, call it what you will? And further, 
will not that elite, so exclusively built up on the Western pattern, find itself 
in comparative isolation when the majority of the Europeans who, consciously 
or unconsciously, gave the impetus for change and the model to imitate have 
left the country? 

The position of a feminine elite seems more secure since the women have 
not moved so far away from the masses and are not encumbered by political 
slogans and past pronouncements. They have possibly both more vision 
and more practical sense than the men, and may achieve, at least in their 
own domain, their own happy synthesis of European idealism and African 
realism. 
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II. RESEARCH UNDERTAKEN BY UNESCO 


AFRICAN STUDENTS IN FRANCE 


R. BAstTIDE 


Under the constitution of 1946, France pledged herself to lead her dependent 
peoples towards ‘freedom to govern themselves and to conduct their own affairs 
democratically’. This presupposed, at least in Africa, literacy for the whole 
population and the training of an intellectual elite. To fulfil the latter aim, 
until such time as adequate secondary education could be developed in the 
erstwhile colonies, many students were sent on scholarships to the lycées, 
technical schools and universities of metropolitan France. Between 1944 and 
1954, the number of scholarship-holders in higher education alone rose from 
52 to 668 (512 from French West Africa and Togo, and 156 from French 
Equatorial Africa and Cameroon). But these figures do not show more than half 
the number of African students at French universities, because many parents 
send their sons to France without any financial aid from official sources. This 
mass influx has created a whole series of problems of material, educational, 
cultural and social adjustment, which were bound to be of interest to Unesco. 
We shall summarize here, very briefly, the results of our research on this 
subject. 

Certain problems, such as those of board and lodging, are no doubt common 
to all students, whatever their ethnic origin, but, in this particular case, they 
take a special form. Living in France means a change of diet for Africans 
which may sometimes be detrimental to their health, and the increase in the 
number of Negroes, both in Paris and in the provinces, has led to discriminatory 
measures on the part of landlords. This discrimination may be openly avowed, 
in the case of private individuals who let rooms, or disguised by false excuses, 
in the case of hotels—for example the students are said to be noisy or not to 
pay. Other problems, such as that of cultural adjustment, are less acute for 
university students than for students at technical schools, for those who embark 
on higher academic studies have already been Westernized, whereas in 
technical schools we sometimes find young people who have come straight 
from a ‘bush school’. In any case, the African finds himself confronted by 
another civilization, in which individualism and competition predominate, 
confronted as well by another concept of time, with fixed schedules and 
advance calculation of the time required to cover a given distance. But the 
most serious difficulties have been associated with the change in psychological 
climate—with the difference in cultural level (due as much to the poor quality 
of African schools as to errors, at least at the beginning, in the distribution of 
scholarships, in which politics counted for more than the merits of the can- 
didates), and with the tragic misunderstanding about what the elite was to 
be, the French themselves having in mind the formation of a system of ‘intel- 
lectual relay stations’ between the whites at the top and the bulk of the native 
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population, or, at most, an elite of assistants, while the Africans, on the con- 
trary, were thinking of a new elite to replace the old one. 

But, of course, just as the Africans had to accustom themselves to new 
situations, the inhabitants of the metropolitan territory had, in their turn, to 
adapt themselves to this influx of new students. The administration has had 
to revise its earlier policies and find solutions to problems arising in connexion 
with such matters as a better distribution of scholarships, the abrupt cessation 
of financial allowances to non-scholarship-holders in the middle of their courses, 
the organization of leisure occupations during the holidays, the search for 
new lodgings, etc. France seems to have accorded a friendly welcome to the 
first arrivals; but a more or less unconscious paternalism, accompanied by 
stereotyped ideas of Africa and Africans, coloured this friendliness and deeply 
hurt the feelings of these students. The Union Nationale des Etudiants Frangais, 
considering them as Frenchmen when they thought of themselves above all 
as Africans, tried to incorporate them into its student union organization, 
without making allowance for their desire for relative independence. These 
first clashes between whites and Negroes have had most unfortunate con- 
sequences for both. Yet no problem is totally insoluble, and social situations 
constantly change with time. Leaving aside the gradual adaptation of the 
whites to the presence of Negro students in their universities, we shall con- 
centrate here on the solutions which the Africans have found for the new 
situation they had to face on their arrival in France, a situation very different 
from that in the overseas territories. 

They have reacted to their educational inferiority, which weighed heavily 
upon them, especially at first, by intensive work to bring themselves up to 
the level of their French fellow students, or else by a certain tendency (when 
they were studying without scholarships) to switch from school to school. 
They have learnt to solve their material problems by keeping a budget and 
balancing their expenditure and allowances. And most important of all, to 
avoid friction between the two civilizations or societies involved, they have 
created their own social structures. These structures vary with circumstances. 
In the provinces, where the Africans are fewer in number and come from 
different parts, they have formed university associations, which are federated 
in an Association des Etudiants Africains. In Paris, where their numbers permitted 
it, they have established territorial associations, which also tried to extend 
their influence to students in the provinces. These two types of movements 
can exist side by side, as the former are mainly unions to defend the interests 
of a certain class of students, while the latter are more social in character, 
seeking to provide opportunities for compatriots to meet and renew old ties. 
They did, however, come into conflict, for financial or political reasons, 
before reaching a compromise with each other. Yet the social life of the students 
cannot be limited to such associations. Beside them there is a whole series of 
smaller groups, more or less stable, brought into being by mere propinquity 
(among people from different territories) or a common language (as at the 
Pavillon de la France d’OQutre-Mer at the Cité Universitaire) or interests 
in common (academic, sports, theatre, etc.). They are all, whatever their 
size, characterized by the disappearance of African social distinctions (e.g. 
difference of caste, importance of the notables), which are replaced by a new 
system based on personal merit (consciousness of African responsibilities, 
aptitude for leadership). A new African society is thus coming into being in 
France, modelled on French society; but we cannot assert a priori that it will 
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be transplanted as such to Africa. The study of cultural influence has led us 
to the following two conclusions: (a) the African who seems to accept all the 
values of Western culture does so because of his great adaptability: he takes 
the mould of his new environment; but that does not mean that he has forgot- 
ten Africa: Africa is merely ‘set provisionally between parentheses’; (b) Accul- 
turation does take place, but it represents a change of form rather than a 
change of matter; it consists less in an acceptance of values, institutions and 
customs than a change in mental outlook and possibly also in forms of response. 
Thus the process of reinterpretation in Africa is exactly the opposite of that 
which generally occurs in America. The American Negro reinterprets the 
Western civilization, imposed upon him, in African terms. The students who 
come to France are proud of their native cultures and hope to perfect rather 
than to abolish them; but they will be led to reinterpret them with the aid 
of an intelligence and. a sensitivity which have been modified. 

The frontiers of these different groups are constantly changing and we have 
tried to determine the boundaries by studying successively the relations 
between these groups and coloured West Indians, coloured North Americans, 
and whites, for it is only on the frontiers that inter-ethnic and inter-racial 
relations take place. It might be thought that a common ideology would 
favour such relations, that Christianity, for instance, would be a factor making 
for integration. But the corporate Christianity of the Africans has been 
profoundly shaken by our own individualistic Christianity, and Catholics, 
instead of being absorbed into their own local parishes, have had to form 
an African parish; this means that even here, relations between different 
races and colours are found only in the border-line area, for example, at 
‘international meetings’ or pilgrimages (to the Sacré Coeur, Montmartre, or 
to Chartres). In politics, Africans generally seem more inclined to create 
their own ideologies than to take over those of existing parties, though Marxism 
is not without its partisans. But a more interesting and more striking pheno- 
menon that these acquiescences is the passionate search for an African ideal, 
with attitudes ranging from vindication of Western technology to opposition 
to cultural influence, or from African nationalism to the African (non-Western) 
embodiment of Christianity. 

Reverting, in conclusion, to the problem raised by Unesco—the training 
of tomorrow’s African elites—we see that an elite is not only the preduct 
of university training, but of its own vital experiences. France has identified 
the training of elites with the acquisition of diplomas; but the elite is always 
a minority in relation to a given group, not in relation to the mass; and the 
holders of diplomas are themselves a specialized group. Africans have therefore 
already set over against the metropolitan definition another definition of the 
elite, consisting in awareness of their responsibilities as regards the future of 
Africa—or sometimes of one African territory. In this sense, the potential elite 
is developing, first and foremost, in the student associations, in holiday camps, 
in African parishes, whether Catholic or Protestant, in territorial or 
philanthropic student hostels, and in the course of the visits made by students 
to Africa during their holidays so as not to lose touch with the realities of life 
in their own countries. Admittedly, it is impossible to say how these graduates 
and this elite will in future behave in Africa, where the situation is different, 
where other groups have been formed with elites of their own, and where 
there is even sometimes a certain amount of prejudice against what the students 
are trying to do. They will be called upon to make new experiments and new 
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discoveries ; they will have to face new problems of adaptation. But, in any case, 
they will have been profoundly influenced by their stay in France. And it js 
for that reason that it is helpful to follow the development of their situation 
in French universities; for acculturation depends on the length of residence, 
and interracial relations are transformed by mutual adaptation of points of 
view. 


THE NOTION OF THE ELITE 
AND THE URBAN SOCIAL SURVEY IN AFRICA 


C. TARDITs 


In 1954, Unesco arranged for a study on the social and economic position of 
present-day African elites in Dahomey. In the first stage of the inquiry, which 
was to determine the section of the population to be investigated, a difficulty 
was encountered, inherent in the very use of the concept of ‘elite’-—in a society 
undergoing major transformations, which elements of the population are to 
be considered as constituting the elite? 

In the sociology of the last 50 years, the notion of the elite has received 
comparatively little attention—quite disproportionately less, for instance, 
to that accorded to the concept of social class. It is not generally acknowledged 
that the concept of the elite has a precise operative value in the analysis of 
social structures or that it facilitates the elaboration of a typology of social 
groups. Though the definition of the term may be clear,! it is nevertheless 
difficult to identify the elements in a given society to whom it can be applied. 
Assuming that such identification is possible—and it should be so in many 
forms of activity—it still remains to decide whether the elites thus recognized 
form groups possessing functional values for the society as a whole, and whether 
such values are in fact distinct from those of other groups with whom the 
individual members of the elites may be connected. The first of these questions 
—the identification of elites—remains the basic problem; the second scarcely 
arises until the conclusion of any investigation. 

This is not the place to analyse the many works whose authors have employed 
the concept of the elite—without, it may be remarked, always realizing the 
theoretical and practical difficulties to which it gives rise. For example, where 
the study of economic elites is concerned, writers are often content to apply 
the term to the richest individuals in a given community, or to those who own 
the most flourishing businesses. In such cases, the term ‘elite’ might as well 
be left aside entirely. 

Pareto’s work, though not new, will help us to distinguish the main features 
of the basic problem involved in the use of this concept. Thereafter, by con- 
sidering one particular study—that of political elites, carried out by 
H. D. Lasswell, D. Lerner and C. E. Rothwell—we shall try to assess its 
usefulness. 





1. See International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. VII No. 3, 1955, p. 474, for definition of the notion of the clite. 
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It is interesting, in this context, to quote a few extracts! from the Traitato 
di Sociologia Generale (translated into English as ‘The Mind and Society’) in 
which Pareto gave a very clear statement of his views on the difficult question 
of identifying elites: 

‘Let us suppose that, in every branch of human activity, each individual 
is allotted an index number corresponding to his abilities, in much the same 
way as marks are given in examinations on the different subjects taught in 
schools.’ (Traité, p. 1296.) 

‘Let us, then, take a class of the people who have the highest indices in the 
branches of activity with which they are concerned, and give that class the 
name of “‘elite’”’.’ (Traité, p. 1297.) 

‘In reality, there is no examination by which each individual can be assigned 
his place in these different classes of society. Instead, other methods are used: 
certain labels are applied, taking—more or less satisfactorily—-the place of 
the examination.’ (Trazté, p. 1298.) 

What is interesting in the above is the opposition established by Pareto 
between an ideal method of selection and the solution to which he admits 
we must finally be reduced: identification of elites on the basis of the traditional 
social classification. For our purposes, this means that, to a large extent, elite 
and class were synonymous in the mind of the author. He was forced to 
recognize that existing elites exhibit only in part those marks of excellence 
which, by definition, should distinguish them. Now, in theory, an elite should 
be chosen only by those criteria of excellence which are implied in the very 
definition of the word. There would then be many elites of diverse kinds 
depending on the form of activity, as Pareto in his hypothesis admits. It would 
have been well to add that the elites can be identified only in groups that are 
homogeneous, which Pareto does not say; nor does he describe how, in the 
hypothetical case of which he writes, the indices of ability would be allotted. 

In the life of society, the factors entering into the distribution of wealth, 
prestige and power are so many and so varied that the elites emerging from 
the interplay of social forces are inevitably to some extent questionable. In 
current use, the term simply indicates those persons who traditionally occupy 
the highest positions, and in a society where class conflicts and conflicts of 
values are pronounced, the use of the term is therefore most often a source of 


confusion. 


These considerations on Pareto’s treatment of the question thus leave two 
possible courses open to us: we must either endeavour to identify, in obviously 
coherent groups and for each type of activity, the individuals who are unani- 
mously considered to form the elite, or we must abide by the traditional method 
of classification. The two methods of identification can give only partially 
concordant results. 

The latter approach to the problem seems to have been that chosen by 
H. D. Lasswell and his colleagues,? who, in attempting to define political 
elites, sought to base their work on actual situations: the political elite com- 
prises the holders of power in political organs. While defining the political 
elite in this manner, the authors, in an endeavour to take account of the 
complexity of the situations arising in the conduct of political affairs, indicate 


1, The quotations are translated rom V. Pareto, Traité de Sociologie Générale, Vol. II, French Edition, Payot et 
Cie, Paris, 1917. 
2. H. D, Lasswell, D. Lerner and C, E. Rothwell, The Comparative Study of Elites, Stanford University Press, 


1952. 
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that their definition includes those who control power as well as those who 
exercise it. At the same time they are obliged to take into account the political 
opposition movements and to admit that there is, besides actual power, 
potential power. In this manner they arrive at an all-purpose formula which 
might be described as an ‘open elite’. The difficulty, for these authors, lies 
in the listing of political functions; the notion of the elite itself is disposed 
of quite simply by identifying, from the outset the section of the population 
under study with the political elite. The latter concept is not employed as a 
selective criterion but merely as a label. The concept of the elite may therefore 
be said to serve no useful purpose in this context. 

The two courses of which we have already spoken are now becoming clearer: 
as an alternative to the difficult process of selecting elites which will differ for 
each group under consideration, we may rely on the current conception, but 
it must be understood that this is of practically no value for the purposes of 
research and that, in this event, the criteria by which the section of the popu- 
lation is to be studied is determined must be clearly defined. 

It was not thought possible, in a survey such as that which we had to carry 
out in Dahomey, to investigate the existing elites with reference to the criteria 
of selection peculiar to each type of activity. African society is undergoing 
such far-reaching changes that such an investigation would speedily be bogged 
down among problems of definition. The other approach consisted in iden- 
tifying those elements of the population generally regarded as the elite, and 
in ascertaining whether these elements in actual fact exhibited features by 
which they could be recognized without undue doubt. 

In Africa it is usual, both in conversation and in the local press, to refer to 
Africans who have adopted a more or less Westernized way of life as ‘the 
advanced’ (évolués). The indiscriminate use of this word may lead to confusion; 
it is sometimes applied, without any qualification, to all the population, 
generally living in urban conditions, which hascome under European influence; 
at other times it merely covers that—ill-educated or illiterate—fraction of 
the population living in the towns, the expression ‘elite’ being reserved for 
these elements that appear to have come closest to the European way of life. 
In countries subject to British influence, the terms in use are ‘literate’ or 
‘illiterate natives’, or ‘educated, and ‘uneducated natives’. The division of the 
population into social classes is already acknowledged to some extent in 
everyday language. People talk of the proletariat of the great African cities, 
or, with greater circumspection, of the African middle class or bourgeoisie. 

Sociological and ethnological research projects carried out among urban 
communities in Africa show remarkable similarities in the evolution of these 
groups.! Surveys have brought to light similar socio-economic categories in 
towns as far distant from each other as Johannesburg, Nairobi, Elisabethville, 
Brazzaville and Dakar. On the one hand, there is a mass of illiterate or barely 
literate workers, ill-adapted to their urban surroundings, earning low salaries, 
unskilled or very little skilled, pauperized and with an unstable family life, 


a) 


. It may be useful to compare the results in the following works: M. Hunter, Reaction to Coneut, Lenten 





1936; E. Capelle, La Cité Indigéne de Léopoldville, Elisabethville, 1947; E. Hell 

survey of an urban slum yard, Rhodes Livingstone Institute, 1948; K. A. Busia, Report on a Social Survey of 
Sekondi, Takoradi, London, 1950; M. Grevisse, Le Centre Extra-Coutumier d’Elisabethville, CEPSI, No. 15, 
1951; P. Mercier, ‘Aspects de la Société Africaine dans l’Agglomération Dakaroise: Groupes Familiaux ¢t 
Unité de Voisinage’, L’A gglomération Dakaroise, IFAN, 1954; G. Balandier, Sociologie des Brazszavilles Noires, 
Paris, 1955; M. Parker, Political and Social Aspects of the Development of Municipal Government in Kenya, 
with Special Rejerence to Nairobs ,(no date). 
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AFRICAN ELITES 


and, on the other, a numerically small section of the population, composed 
of clerical workers in private businesses or the public services, Africans running 
small businesses—craftsmen or shopkeepers—doctors or lawyers, who, owing 
to their education, their income, their way of life and their assimilation of 
certain European religious values, stand at the summit of the African social 
hierarchy. The school is the origin of this social cleavage, for schooling opens 
the way to the modern professions, changes the way of life and leads to political 
power. The effects of schooling are such that, so far as the bulk of the population 
is concerned, the literate fraction of society and the present-day elite are 
synonymous. 

Most writers, while recognizing these two constituent elements of African 
urban society as emergent social classes, maintain that, at the present time, 
tribal and family ties, on the one hand, and the pressure exerted by the 
European element, on the other, still retard the development of social classes 
to a considerable extent.! ‘These observations are of special importance, since 
they justify us in taking the view, at least at the outset, that the present iden- 
tification of the elite with the literate is not so dubious or so open to attack 
as it would be in a society where the class structure was strongly marked. 

We were thus led to decide on schooling as the principle for selecting the 
section of the population to be investigated. The survey was carried out at 
Porto-Novo and covered all individuals, Yorubas, Guns and Brazilians?* 
(the three main ethnic groups in the town) who had taken the full course of 
schooling, whether they had obtained diplomas or not. The survey included 
a study of family, economic and political development, considered from the 
angle of the facts as well as from that of opinions. 


TWO WEST AFRICAN ELITES 


KENNETH LITTLE 


The Department of Social Anthropology, Edinburgh University, has recently 
made on behalf of Unesco two studies of African elites. Field work was carried 
out by Dr. Alex Carey and Dr. Tanya Baker, respectively, among a Ewe 
community at Keta on the Gold Coast and the Birom tribe of central Nigeria. 
The Ewe have a relatively complex culture and a fairly extensive tradition 


1. In this connexion, it is interesting to compare the following passage, written some 20 years ago by Monica 
Hunter, during a survey carried out in South Africa: ‘Distinctions in wealth and schooling are very real, and 
probably increasing in influence, but there is no sharp cleavage between classes. The town community is very 
closely linked with the country community, where blood and age are more important determinants of social 
standing than wealth or schooling. ... The cleavage between Bantu and European increases Bantu (and Euro- 
pean) solidarity, and overshadows economic differences within the Bantu community itself’, with G. Balandier’s 
comment, written a short while ago, that: ‘It would therefore appear from this analysis that the relative endur- 
ance of traditional ties (membership of a race or a family) and the existence, to a certain extent, of a united 
opposition to the colonial society, are factors no less important than the mediocrity of the economic structure, 
in hindering the formation of those fundamentally incompatible groups: social classes’. 

The term Brazilians here denotes the descendants of the people who were freed from slavery in Brazil in the 
nineteenth century and returned to Africa to settle on the Benin coast. Their role in Dahomey has been similar 
to that observed by K. Little in the case of the Creoles in Sierra Leone. 
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of Western education. The Birom, on the other hand, remained virtually 
immune to outside influence until nearly 1940. Their indigenous culture js 
materially one of the most meagre in Africa. 

This cultural contrast led methodologically to differing definitions of 
‘elite’. Among the Birom, the people initially responsible for social change were 
the traditional rulers. At Keta, it is the literate, but not highly educated, 
individual who is principally guiding the illiterate masses in a modern direction, 
Men who have completed a full secondary school education play their part 
directly and indirectly, but the individual who left school at Standard VI is 
generally closer in touch with tribal ways than a more sophisticated person 
and is, at the same time, better acquainted with modern affairs than the 
traditional ruler. The fact that about three-quarters of the adult population 
of Keta are illiterate small farmers, fishermen, traders, and unskilled workers 
whose outlook is still conditioned by beliefs in spirits, ancestors, witchcraft, 
and sorcery explains why the elite have made one of their main contributions 
through a mass education campaign. They have been teaching illiterates 
elementary arithmetic and reading and writing in the vernacular. Voluntary 
workers also help to encourage such schemes as the improvement of roads 
and the building of public latrines in the villages surrounding Keta. The 
government provides tools and limited financial help, but the emphasis is 
on local self-help and intitative. 

However, perhaps the most striking example of educated leadership is in 
the modern development of local industry and commerce. Traditionally, each 
trade had its’ chief-practitioner who settled disputes and looked after the 
interests of his associates in relation to outsiders. This is still largely true today, 
but, in addition, the larger trades have adopted certain more formal principles 
of organization. For example, the goldsmiths now have an elected president, 
who is an educated man, as well as their hereditary ‘chief-goldsmith’, who 
enjoys much prestige, but is unable to speak English. Similarly, there is a 
‘chief-carpenter’, who is aided by a secretary and treasurer, both literate. 
Again, the ‘chief-fisherman’ is still approached in purely traditional and 
customary matters, but people tend to go to his secretary, who is an educated 
young man, for advice in business matters. Education is also an important 
qualification for traditional posts of authority in the Keta market, which is 
divided into sections according to the commodity sold. The head-woman 
of the cloth-sellers, the wife of a town chief, is literate and speaks very good 
English. 

The Keta Co-operative Marketing Association is a further example of local 
enterprise. It was originally conceived by a few farmers, under the leadership 
of an educated man, and it relies to a very great extent upon voluntary and 
unpaid help. In addition, literate and semi-literate people in Keta have 
expanded the traditional functions of burial societies to include the raising 
of loans for working capital and mutual benefit and charity. It is significant 
that the ordinary members of these societies are mostly women. They seem 
to adapt to new types of association better than men, possibly because their 
trading brings them more into contact with the modern life of the town. 
Educated women, too, have instituted clubs, such as the Keta Women’s 
Institute. Though primarily for social purposes, this organization also arranges 
discussions of such topics as child care, hygiene, knitting, etc. It serves both 
to channel women’s opinions and as a pressure group, and women have 
achieved the provision of ambulance services, of better market facilities, 
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and the employment of a larger proportion of female nurses at the Keta 
hospital. 

We turn now to the Birom. Traditionally, this people lived in small mud 
huts in which seats were stones, beds were skins, and of other furniture there 
was none. Their nakedness and generally primitive mode of existence led 
other Africans and even Europeans to characterize them as ‘little better than 
animals’. Many Birom still live in poverty, trying to survive on an inadequate 
diet in markedly unhygienic conditions. Yet, government officials can now 
be heard to say that the Birom are about to surge ahead of all other northern 
Nigerians. The tribe is moving rapidly towards self-government. True, there 
are no ‘professionals’-—no doctors, lawyers, graduates, no secondary-school 
leavers. But there is a higher rate of literacy than anywhere else in the Northern 
Region, and perhaps a greater desire for ‘progress’ on the part of the general 
population. 

This change has taken place in two decades, and it is due principally to 
the influence of a handful of men. British political officers and European mis- 
sionaries have all played their part, but without the intelligent adaptation and 
initiative of certain Birom the present position could not have been reached. 
The difficulty was that the Birom had never been organized as a tribe, the 
idea of any chief having authority beyond his own small village being 
entirely alien to them. The British instituted a Chiefs’ Council as a first step 
towards developing centralized government, but the members were too 
illiterate to take interest in the proceedings, and were resentful of the particular 
chief appointed as president. The situation became so confused that the 
headmaster of a local school was asked to assist the council with its delibera- 
tions. This man had been trained at a mission school. He was capable, intel- 
ligent, and, above all, had a personality in keeping with Birom ideas of a 
‘big man’. Encouraged by the advice of this educated member of their own 
tribe, the chiefs’ attitude changed. They began to attend council meetings 
regularly, and responded to the headmaster’s lectures on the need for adjusting 
to modern conditions. So successful was the experiment that he was made 
Chief-in-Council for the whole tribe in 1948 and given the title of Bwong 
Gwom, or Paramount Chief. The council’s function as a central authority 
became evident as its work increased. The chiefs learned in this way to accept 
new laws and decisions of the majority, and the fact that council business was 
widely reported encouraged administrative efficiency. Villagers began to 
compare the figure cut by their own chief with that cut by other chiefs, and 
this brought home the fact that rulers had new and wider duties just as import- 
ant as their traditional role in the village. The chiefs themselves also realized 
the importance of literacy for modern administration, with the result that 
by 1954 only two illiterate chiefs were still ruling. Thus, a fresh pattern of 
leadership was established, and a Birom chief is now expected to be thoroughly 
‘up-to-date’—to outshine his people in education, dress, and material pros- 
perity. 

At present, an intensive propaganda drive for ‘progress’ is having its effect 
even in the most backward areas. Villages are clamouring for schools, for 
maternity centres, for health teachers, and for sanitary inspectors. Wells are 
being dug and cemented; old huts replaced by strong, new ones. Walls are 
decorated by pages from picture magazines, and furniture is made from soap 
boxes. School teachers are planting flower gardens, and everyone aspires to a 
mosquito net and a gramophone. 
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A fully fledged Native Authority now governs the tribe. It is headed by the 
Bwong Gwom, and includes various councils and committees. But the political 
structure is different. Village chiefs are not necessarily members of the Native 
Authority, and the true elite—only half of them chiefs—owe their position 
to education and personal qualities. This elite, comprising the Bwong Gwom, 
senior members of the Native Authority, a few chiefs and other men of renown 
are not only powerful, but are also believed to ‘know best’. They translate 
and transmit new ideas, plans, and behaviour to their immediate circle—other 
chiefs, clerks, teachers; and these men in turn pass on what they have learned 
to the general public. As the new ‘wise men’ of the tribe, the elite, therefore, 
are respected, trusted, and imitated. Their eminence has encouraged all lesser 
men to adjust to modern conditions, and what they achieve is the pride of 
all Birom, giving a stimulus to tribal morale and pride. A remark now 
commonly heard is, ‘Since the Bwong Gwom, it is all right to be Birom!’ This 
once ‘primitive people’ no longer feel themselves despised. 
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I, CURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


THE NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 
OF AFRICAN STUDIES 


Evanston, Illinois. 


The Program of African Studies at Northwestern University (Professor Mel- 
ville J. Herskovits, Director) is in its eighth year, though interest in Africa at 
the university dates to 1927, when anthropology was added to the curriculum. 
In 1948, work on the interdisciplinary level was begun under an initial three- 
year grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. This was followed 
by further support from the Corporation covering the period 1951-56, while 
in 1954, continuation and expansion of its activities for the following five 
years was assured by a Ford Foundation grant. 

From its inception, the Program has exploited as fully as possible the almost 
unique character of Jarea study and research as integrating factors in the 
development of interdisciplinary co-operation. There is a continuous inter- 
change between those in the different departments concerned with Africa; 
the research programmes of students reflect the training they have received 
in courses dealing with Africa in departments other than their own. An Inter- 
departmental University Committee determines policy and passes on Program 
budget and procedure. 

Members of the staff have carried out researches in Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, Dahomey, Nigeria, Uganda, and Tanganyika, while pre-doctoral 
research has been carried out by advanced post-graduate students in the 
Gambia, French West Africa (Upper Volta and Ivory Coast), Liberia, the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, Uganda, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, and Mozambique. The Program 
gives its own scholarships and fellowships for study at the university; field 
research by staff and students has been financed by awards from many sources 
—the United States Educational Foundations (Fulbright Fund) in Great 
Britain and Belgium; the Ford Foundation, Division of Overseas Training; 
the Social Science Research Council; the Belgian-American Educational 
Foundation; the Humanities Division, Rockefeller Foundation; the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation and direct Program grants. Research has been or is being 
carried on in the fields of anthropology, geography, political science, com- 
parative musicology, and linguistics; projectsin psychology and history are 
under preparation. A considerable number of publications have appeared 
as a result of these researches, and assistance from Program funds to achieve 
publication is given where this is necessary. 

No degrees are given in African studies as such. The aim of the Program 
has consistently been to produce scholars of competence in their respective 
subjects, who will focus the resources of their special fields on the study of 
aspects of African life relevant to their disciplines. Their interest in Africa 
means that their concerns are broadened through contacts with those in other 
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fields who also deal with Africa, which makes for an approach yielding greater 
insight than would be possible were work either more concentrated or more 
diluted. In the main, students have pointed toward university teaching and 
research, though those who are training for careers in government, missions, 
commerce and journalism have also availed themselves of the resources of the 
Program. 

A second matter of policy has to do with the delimitation of the area with 
which the Program deals. It is felt that the ethnic, linguistic, religious, and 
historical realities, in terms of which Northern Africa is much more closely 
affiliated with the Near and Middle East and Europe than with sub-Saharan 
Africa, justify concentration on the sub-Saharan part of the continent. Its 
area of interest, therefore, stretches southward from French West Africa, 
the Sudan and British East Africa. By the same token, however, because it is 
impossible to understand Southern Africa without taking into account the 
close interrelationships between the Union of South Africa and the territories 
lying to the north of it, this country is included in the area of which it 
treats. 

The Program is entirely on the post-graduate level, and no undergraduate 
major in African studies has as yet been instituted, though advanced under. 
graduates may satisfy their desire to know more about Africa by following 
the courses, as against the seminars and research offerings, that are provided, 
The participating departments in the College of Liberal Arts include Anthro- 
pology, Economics, Geography, History, and Political Science and, in the 
Technological Institute, the Department of Civil Engineering. All of these 
are represented on the Committee in Charge of the Program, and, in addition, 
the University Library, owing to the importance that is attached to developing 
a first-class research library. The courses and seminars offered in the Program 
are as follows: 

Anthropology: The Peoples of Africa. The Native under Colonial Rule. Seminar 
in African Ethnology. 

Civil Engineering: Seminar on Tropical Housing. 

Economics: Regional Economic Development. Technology and Capital. 

Geography: Equatorial and South Africa. Seminar in Africa. 

History: Expansion of Europe. 

Political Science: Authority Systems in Africa. Theory and Analysis in African 

Field Research. Research in Comparative Politics. 

In addition, visiting professors are brought to the university under the auspices 
of the Program to direct research and offer courses in their special fields. These 
scholars have included P. T. Bauer, Jan Smuts Reader in Economics, Cam- 
bridge University; Dr. Kofi Busia, Professor of Anthropology and Head of the 
Department of Sociology, University Coliege of the Gold Coast; Dr. Jacques 
Maauet, Chief of the Division of Social Sciences of IRSAC, Astrida, Ruanda- 
Urundi; Professor Margaret Read, Head of the Department of Overseas 
Education of the Graduate School of Education, University of London; and 
Dr. Leo Silverman, University of Oxford. During the year 1956-57, it is anti- 
cipated that visiting professors in the Departments of History and Civil 
Engineering will be resident at the university. 

Finally, a Seminar on Contemporary Africa brings together students in the 
Program from all departments to analyse various aspects of the African scene 
presented by speakers who represent all aspects of African activity. They 
include the Attachés for African Affairs in the Washington embassies of the 
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metropolitan powers having African territories, members of the various 
colonial office staffs, and colonial administrators; officials of the United 
Nations and other international organizations concerned with Africa; author- 
ities from the academic world on various aspects of African life; missionaries 
and industrialists. The speakers either present intensive reports on restricted 
regions or discuss in broad lines the particular phenomenon of their concern 
as this characterizes sub-Saharan Africa as a whole. In addition to their formal 
talks, these speakers frequently meet with members of the staff and post- 
graduate students in fields of their special interest, and their aid has been 
invaluable in furthering the prosecution of Program research. 

The development of adequate bibliographic resources for research has from 
the beginning been a major objective of the Program, which has profited from 
existing library resources in the fields of anthropology, linguistics, and early 
works of travel. So important was this aspect of the development of the Program 
felt to be, that in 1955-56, the Assistant Librarian of the University was given 
a grant from Program funds which enabled him to travel extensively in Africa, 
not only collecting materials, but making contact with government printers 
and other sources of continuing publications for the Library. The present collec- 
tion numbers almost 12,000 volumes, and is constantly being added to. More 
than 200 periodicals dealing with Africa are received, and in the case of many 
of these, a complete file is in hand; 20 newspapers from all parts of the sub- 
Saharan continent are received and filed. In addition, recordings of African 
music are being acquired, and special facilities for listening to these records 
have been installed. Nor, on the humanistic level, is the contribution of 
African art to the understanding of Africa neglected, both as regards teaching, 
and making art objects available to other institutions and to museums for exhibit. 

The closest possible co-operation with other institutions concerned with 
Africa, wherever located, has been maintained. During the spring of 1955, 
a meeting was called at Northwestern of representatives of other Progranis of 
African Study in the United States and certain other institutions interested 
in Africa, during which joint efforts to further bibliographic and publishing 
objectives were discussed, and the foundations laid for further activities of 
common concern. The help of African governments to facilitate the work of 
the Program has continuously been sought, and has been generously accorded, 
and close contact has been maintained with the university colleges and research 
institutes in Africa and in the metropolitan territories. A project which 
associates the Technological Institute and the University College of Khar- 
toum, financed jointly by the United States State Department and the Uni- 
versity College, has been developed. Research at Northwestern into problems 
of particular interest to the Sudan, especially those involving environmental 
control, will be undertaken. It includes provisions under which Northwestern 
will provide one staff member a year over a five-year period to University 
College, and for the graduate training of selected students in science and 
engineering from Khartoum at Northwestern, in addition to a series of travel 
grants to University College staff to investigate the latest practices in teaching 
and research work in the United States. 

Fundamentally, the Program is conceived as a part of a large co-operative 
undertaking on the part of scholars and men of practical affairs everywhere, 
to the end that the pooled experience and wisdom of those concerned with 
Africa may be made available where needed, and the discovery and dissemina- 
tion of accurate knowledge about Africa most effectively achieved. 
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THE PROGRAMME OF AFRICAN STUDIES 
OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Washington D.C. 


The Programme of African Studies at Howard University was formally 

inaugurated in September 1954, at the beginning of the academic year. For 

several years previously the departments of Anthropology, Geography and 

Sociology had experimented with a few courses on an interdisciplinary basis 

concerning Africa. In addition, the Department of History had offered a 

course on Imperialism in Africa. The expansion of this programme as a 

distinctive part of the curriculum was made possible by a grant from the Ford 

Foundation; the initial grant amounted to $29,000 for a period of three years, 

The purpose of the programme is threefold: 

1. To provide an opportunity for students at Howard University to acquire 
as a part of their general education an objective view of the present position 
of Africa in the modern world and an understanding of its economic, 
social and political problems. 

. To enable African students attending Howard University to view objectively 
and in a larger perspective the economic, social and political problems of 
their own continent. 

. To provide training and education for a smal]l number of graduate students 
who will either continue their studies at other centres of African studies or 
will be prepared to work in the African field where a basic knowledge and 
understanding of the economic, social and political problems of Africa is 
required. 

The co-operating departments in this programme are Anthropology, 
Economics, Geography, History and Sociology. The head of the Department 
of Sociology is chairman of the inter-departmental committee in charge of 
the programme. 

The courses offered include: Human Geography of Africa; Peoples and Cul- 
tures of Africa; Practical Linguistic Analysis; History of Colonization in Africa; 
Administration of African Overseas Territories; Economic Problems of Africa; 
Impact of Western Civilization on Africa; Seminar in African Studies. 

In addition to these regular courses there are lectures given by persons 
having special knowledge of various regions of Africa south of the Sahara, or 
particular phases of African cultures and problems related to social change in 
that part of the continent. As the programme develops, it is planned to give 
increasing attention to research with African students attending Howard 
University as well as to field research in Africa. 


Interdisciplinary Committee in charge of Programme of African Studies 


E. Franklin Frazier, Ph.D., Professor and Head, Department of Sociology; 
Chairman of Committee; Former President, American Sociological Society; 
Chief, Division of the Applied Social Sciences, Department of Social Sciences, 
Unesco, Paris, 1951-53. Author of : ‘Impact of Colonialism on African 
Social Forms and Personality’, Norman Waite Harris Memorial Foundation 
Lectures on Africa in the Modern World, 1953; Sir James G. Frazer Lecture in 
Social Anthropology, University of Liverpool, 1953. 
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Rayford W. Logan, Ph.D., Professor and Head, Department of History; 
Fulbright Research Fellow in France to study administration of French 
overseas territories, 1951-52; Recipient of State Department grant to visit 
West Africa, summer 1953; Participant in Summer Conference on Colonial 
Administration, King’s College, Cambridge University, 1954. Author of 
The African Mandates in World Politics. 

Anthony S. Reyner, J.U.Dr., Professor and Head, Department of Geography; 
Former Chief, Technical Assistance Mission, Unesco, San José, Costa Rica, 
1952; Lecturer, Industrial College of the Armed Forces, and Washington 
International Center, 1953-54. Author of Colonies in International Trade, 
Commercial Air Transportation, co-author of South Asia and of the forthcoming 
World Political Geography. 

Mark H. Watkins, Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology. Author of A Grammar 

of Chichewa, a Bantu Language of British Central Africa. 


Lecturer 


Peter G. Franck, Ph.D., Research Economist, Conference for Economic 
Progress; Economic Adviser to Government of Afghanistan, with special 
emphasis on financial aid from the U.S. Government, 1948-50; Research 
Consultant: to United Nations, 1953; to Institute for Public Affairs, 1950. 


Ex Officio 


Mordecai W. Johnson, B.D., S.T.M., D.D., LL.D., President of the Uni- 
versity; William S. Nelson, A.B., B.D., LL.D., Dean of the University; 
J. St. Clair Price, Ed.D., Dean of the College of Liberal Arts; Charles 
H. Thompson, Ph.D., D.Litt., Dean of the Graduate School. 


THE AFRICAN RESEARCH AND STUDIES PROGRAMME 
OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


There has been a phenomenal growth of interest in African studies at American 
universities since the end of World War II. There are now organized African 
studies programmes at Northwestern University, Howard University and 
Boston University. The programme at Northwestern University was initiated 
in 1949, although this institution had been a centre of influence in African 
studies long before this formal initiation. The programmes at Howard and 
Boston were established more recently. In addition to these centres, there are 
a number of universities in which serious attention is given to Africa as an 
area of study. There has also been a steady increase in the number of academic 
people, particularly within the social sciences, who give sustained attention 
to some aspects of African studies. 

The African Research and Studies Programme at Boston University was 
formally established in September 1953 (Professor William O. Brown, Direc- 
tor). Actually, however, the formal initiation of the programme was preceded 
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by nearly two years of planning on the part of a Faculty Committee for Africay 
Studies. This committee, which was composed of members from various 
departments of the university, formulated the operating philosophy of the 
programme and worked out plans for its establishment. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAMME 


The over-all objective of the programme is to contribute to the growth of 
knowledge about Africa, with particular reference to possible contributions 
from the social sciences and allied fields. We are especially interested in 
systematic and basic study of indigenous cultures and societies, both in their 
traditional and changing aspects; the analysis of emerging economic, social 
and political situations or phenomena; and the analysis of problems or issues 
associated with, or derived from, such emerging situations and developments. 

While the ‘bias’ of the programme is in the direction of ‘dynamics’, close 
attention is given to factors and situations that reflect or represent inertia 
andstability. The objective is realistic analysis of total situations, not document. 
ation of the assumption that African societies and cultures are undergoing 
revolutionary transformations. 

Stated in more precise terms, the programme has two major aims: (a) to 
provide a resource base for scholars whose interests are focused on Africa 
as an area of study; and (b) to give background and training to graduate 
students in the social sciences or allied fields whose career interests relate to 
Africa, in terms of teaching, research or non-academic vocations. While the 
emphasis of the programme is academic, we hope to develop a centre which 
will be useful both to individuals and to organizations in search of knowledge 
on African affairs. 

The area coverage of the programme includes all of Africa except Egypt. 
The aim, however, is not to make detailed, descriptive surveys of all territories 
and countries but analyses in depth of situations and problems. Such analyses 
may involve one or more territories or cover a wide area, depending upon the 
type of problem, or problems, under review. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAMME 


The programme operates at the graduate level, functioning as a unit in the 
Graduate School. Its management is in the hands of a director and staff 
The African Programme Advisory Committee, composed of faculty member 
from various university departments and members of the programme staff, 
assists and advises the director in matters pertaining to the work of the pro- 
gramme. 

Degrees are not conferred in African studies. Our assumption is that basic 
training in an academic field is an essential prerequisite to fundamental 
work on any aspect of African studies—economic, historical, anthropological, 
sociological or political. In line with this operating philosophy, the graduate 
student who wishes to specialize in African studies is required to register as 2 
candidate for his advanced degree in one of the departments participating 
in the programme. For example, the student who chooses to engage in African 
political studies, registers as a candidate for his degree in the Department 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


of Government and is expected to take such courses and engage in such 
research as provide a specialized knowledge of African political situations. He 
js encouraged at the same time to take other courses focused on Africa which 
will provide background and context for his political studies. In similar 
fashion, the candidate for a degree in the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology whose focus is on the anthropological aspects of African studies 
would be encouraged to take relevant courses on Africa offered in other 
departments, for example, geography, economics or political science. 

Given its objectives, the programme is inevitably inter-disciplinary in 
organization and emphasis. The inter-disciplinary character of the programme 
is reflected in the composition of the staff, the links established with the several 
social sciences and related academic fields, and the course offerings provided 
in the African concentration. 

The professional staff is composed at present of three social anthropologists, 
two sociologists, an economist and a political scientist. The director is a 
sociologist. Linked with the programme on a limited basis, either through 
teaching or research, are five members of the faculty: a geographer, a political 
scientist, a sociologist, a historian and a psychologist. The members of the 
staff are closely identified with the departments of their respective academic 
fields. In some instances staff members have appointments in these depart- 
ments. Faculty members who are not full-time members of the African pro- 
gramme staff work closely with the staff and participate in the teaching and 
research activities of the programme. 

Courses focused on Africa are given in the departments of Economics, 
Geography, Government, History, and Sociology and Anthropology (Socio- 
logy and Anthropology are combined in one department at Boston Univer- 
sity). The most extensive offerings in the African concentration are those in 
anthropology and sociology, followed by the Department of Government. 
Additional offerings may be available in the near future in economics and 
geography. All the departments referred to provide directed studies in the 
African field. Most of the ‘African courses’ are given by members of the African 
Programme staff, although courses are given in the departments of Geography, 
Government and History by members of these departments who are linked 
with the programme. 

In addition to the regular course offerings, the programme has developed 
a seminar which meets once a month for discussion of selected problems. At 
the seminar meetings a member of the staff presents a problem on which he or 
she is working, with particular emphasis on the problems of research involved. 
Participants in the seminar include members of the staff and other faculty 
members and the graduate students interested in African studies. We also 
have frequent visitors, many of them from abroad, who lead informal dis- 
cussions on African areas and problems of particular interest to our group. 

Like most, if not all, area programmes, we face such problems as achieving 
mutual intelligibility among members of the staff in relation to methods, 
approaches and conceptual frameworks; relating individual specialized 
interests to the more generalized objectives of the programme; and the develop- 
ment of a framework for co-operation among members of the staff in relation 
to research and teaching activities. We are resolving such problems through 
constant interchange of ideas; and recently we initiated a staff work seminar 
which will focus on these and other problems relating to the work of the 
programme. 
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STUDENTS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Since we are not established as a department, it is difficult to state accurately 
the number of students who are committed to African studies as 
specialization. A large body of students take African studies courses distributed 
throughout the various participating departments. Only a minority of these 
students, however, will actually pursue African studies as a specialized interest, 
The best estimate that can be made at the moment is that there are about 
15 such students. The majority of this group are working for their advanced 
degrees in the departments of Sociology and Anthropology and Government, 
These students have varied career aspirations, most of them, perhaps, planning 
academic careers and others planning careers in government, business or 
other fields. We now have two foreign service officers who have been assigned 
here by the Department of State; the assumption is that background and 
orientation on African affairs will prepare these officers for more effective 
work in future African assignments. 

The programme offers a number of research fellowships. Six were awarded 
this past year; and an equal number will probably be awarded for the coming 
academic year. The fellowships bear stipends up to $2,000 in value. 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 


The research activities of the programme are still in the preliminary stage of 
development. All members of the staff, however, are at work on specific 
projects. Studies in preparation include ‘Family and Kinship among the 
Plateau Tonga’ (Colson) ; the ‘Bulu: A Modern African Tribe’ (Horner) ; ‘The 
Economics of African Development: An Annotated Bibliography’ and ‘Eco- 
nomic Development of Somaliland under Trusteeship’ (Karp); ‘Koforidua: 
An African Middletown’ (McCall) ; and ‘Growth of Government by Consent 
in Multi-Racial Kenya’ (Rosberg). A number of other research projects are 
underway or planned and two of our members are presently engaged on a 
project for Unesco. 

In addition to the time devoted to individual research projects, consideration 
is being given to projects which will engage the efforts of members of the 
programme on a co-operative basis. While considerable thought has been 
devoted to this aspect of our research activity, detailed plans have not yet 
been formulated. 

Although one of our basic activities is that of instruction, the research 
emphasis is central to the programme. The two activities are obviously 
interrelated. In order to provide time for research, teaching responsibilities 
are limited. Thus far no member of the programme teaches more than two 
courses per term and some members have lighter teaching schedules. The 
summer period is given over exclusively to research work. 


FINANCES AND RESOURCES 


Financial support for the programme is derived from two sources, Boston 
University and the Ford Foundation. The university provides physical facilities 
and meets a significant proportion of the total budget of the programme. 
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The Ford Foundation made a grant of $200,000 to the university in 1954 to 
facilitate the development of the programme. This grant is to cover a five year 
period, representing an allocation of $40,000 per year. 

The resources of the programme for research and teaching are considerable. 
Each member of the staff is well trained in an academic field. Several members 
have had extensive field experience in various parts of Africa, and all have 
been preoccupied with some aspect of African studies over varying periods of 
time. Our library resources are good and are being steadily improved. Our 
physical facilities are adequate to our needs. A basic resource from our point 
of view is the close contact maintained with scholars, specialists and institu- 
tions throughout the world concerned with African studies and affairs. We 
hope to reinforce and strengthen these links, not only because this is considered 
essential to our own development, but because we want to share in the total 
effort to extend and deepen knowledge about Africa. 


THE HOOVER INSTITUTE AND LIBRARY ON WAR, 
REVOLUTION AND PEACE 


Stanford University, California 


International affairs in the twentieth century, especially as related to the ideas and 
forces that make for peace or war, are the particular concern of the Hoover Institute 
and Library on War, Revolution and Peace which was established in 1919 at Stanford 
University. The Library is the resource centre and its collections constitute an unusual 
body of documentation for social science research in the broad field of world affairs 
and international relations. The Institute sponsors research, instruction and publication 
based upon these records. 

The world-wide character of the Hoover Library collections gives them special 
value at his period in history. The major collections are those on Russia and the other 
Slavic areas; Central and Western Europe; the Middle East with emphasis on Egypt 
and Turkey; China and Japan. Small but significant collections have also been 
brought together on Africa south of the Sahara; Indonesia, Thailand, Burma, the 
Philippines and the Trust Territories of the Western Pacific; on Ceylon, India and 
Pakistan. The field of international organization is well covered. 

Individual scholars have made the greatest use of the Library, but group research 
is also important. The most ambitious group enterprise was the co-ordinated study 
of revolution and the development of international relations which was made possible 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. In this experimental project, 
newer social science techniques such as content analysis were utilized to describe 
the world revolution of our time and its consequences for world politics and national 
policy. 

The basic studies were published in three series: (a) General Studies in Series A, which 
includes an introduction to the entire project; (b) a number of Elite Studies in Series B, 
together with an introductory ‘Comparative Study of Elites’ (This comparative study 
serves as a preface to five monographs on The Politburo, The Nazi Elite, The German 
Executive, Satellite Generals and the Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elites); and (c) 
Symbol Studies in Series C, which deal with the prestige newspapers in a selected group 
of countries, and with Symbols of Internationalism and Symbols of Democracy. 

Staff research in progress ranges from annotated bibliographies to voluminous studies 
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on the U.S.S.R., which combine translated documents and explanatory text. Three 
individual studies dealing with South Asia, China and Japan were made possible 
through the Foreign Area Training Fellowship Programme of the Ford Foundation: 
and a Fulbright fellowship award enabled another staff member to carry through some 
useful work on Nigeria and British West Africa. Of the 15 staff projects now under 
way, seven deal with topics related to Eastern Europe, two each with Internationa] 
Organization, China and Japan, and one each with South Asia and Africa. 

Some 200 advanced scholars have during the current year utilized the opportunitig 
for research provided by the Hoover Library. 


THE BUREAU FOR AFRIKAANS LINGUISTIC 
AND FOLK-LORE RESEARCH 


University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


FOUNDING OF THE BUREAU 


In 1936 the author of this statement had to collect data for the completion of an academic 
thesis on Afrikaans folk belief! and in order to clear up some doubtful points and to 


answer his critics, a new collection was made in 1939. This pioneer effort led to the | 


realization that a more permanent organization for the collection of this kind of data 
was needed. Consequently, at the end of 1949, Professor C. M. van den Heever, head 
of the Department of Afrikaans and Nederlands in the University of the Witwatersrand, 
was prevailed upon to propose to the Council of the University the setting up in his 
department of a permanent Bureau for Afrikaans Linguistic and Folk-lore Research, 
The council agreed to the proposal, appointed Dr. A. J. Coetzee as its director, and pro- 
vided a small annual grant for commencing operations in a modest way. 

During 1940, voluntary collaborators on a permanent basis were called for and 
in 1942 a first questionnaire concerning components of the Afrikaans language and 
folk-lore was sent to 950 observers for completion. The Bureau aimed its research ata 
preliminary reconnaissance of the geographical distribution of traits of the Afrikaans 
language and culture, and the scope was limited to the Union of South Africa, excluding 
the Afrikaans-speaking areas in Southern Rhodesia and South West Africa. This 
collection of data progressed steadily until 1952, and approximately 50,000 completed 
cards were received and filed in the Bureau. 

But administratively the Bureau was a one-man show. The elaboration of the data 
and compiling of maps were begun early in 1942, but progress was slow, and in 1952 
the further collection of data was stopped in order to proceed with the task of compiling 
maps. 


RESULTS 


The following monographs (some of them theses for post-graduate degrees) were 
based on information collected by the Bureau, and were completed by the director, 
associates and post-graduate scholars: A. J. Coetzee, Tokkelossie, 1941 (a study in accul- 
turation; Bantu/European); H. J. Schepers, A Study of Afrikaans Water Sprites, 1943; 
The Culture of the Alluvial Diamond Diggers (including 8 dialectal maps), 1950; M. H. 0. 
Kloppers, A Study of Folk Games (Castles are Blue); A. J. Coetzee, A Study on the Interchange 


1. A. J. Coetzee, Die Afrikaanse Volksgeloof, Nijmegen, 1938. 
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ale in Afrikaans Word Doublets (with 16 dialectal maps), 1951; Die Afrikaanse Volkskultuur, 
1953; An Introduction to Afrikaans Folk-lore (with a number of folk-lore maps). 

The following monographs are in course of preparation: A Cultural Study of an Isolated 
Group; The Basic Personality of the Afrikaner; Burial Customs Afrikaans Folk Medecine. 

A colleague of the director, Dr. S. C. Hattingh, has associated himself with the 
work of the Bureau and is concentrating his attention on the Afrikaans folk tale. The 
following monographs have been completed: S. C. Hattingh, Sprokiesvorsing (Fairy tale 
research), 1944; S. C. H. Rautenbach, Die ontstaan van’n sprokiesiklus (The origin 
of a tale cycle). The following are in preparation: P. D. Swart, The Influence of the Bantu 
Fairy Tale on Afrikaans Tales. 

The director has been invited to collaborate with Orbis, and his associates with 
F, Ranke (Encyclopddie des Marchens). 

The collection of data by the Bureau between 1940 and 1952 was more or less of 
a pioneer and exploratory character—as it were to show that this kind of research 
could fruitfully be pursued in South Africa. The same kind of pioneering in the research 
on dialects was simultaneously undertaken by Professor S. A. Louw, University of 
Pretoria—also a one-man attempt. 

In 1954, the President of the South African Akademie expressed the opinion that 
the time had arrived for a full-scale attempt to compile an Afrikaans dialect atlas 
and a folk-lore atlas. The two’ universities concerned and the Akademie joined forces 
in an approach to the Union Ministry of Education. The Bureau for Linguistic and 
Folk-lore Research was widened in its scope; Professor S. A. Louw was appointed 
to compile the dialect atlas and Professor A. J. Coetzee the folk-lore atlas. A new collec- 
tion of data on a wider scale is now progressing. 


THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH OF THE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES 


Mona, Jamaica. 


When it was decided to establish a University College of the West Indies, following 
the report of the West Indies Committee of the Commission on Higher Education 
in the Colonies, it was agreed that certain subjects, amongst them the social sciences, 
were of particular relevance in colonial universities. 

The Committee’s report stated: ‘...the West Indies provide abundant opportunity 
for economic, historical and sociological research in the widest sense. The territories 
show great variety in their political and racial situations and histories while they 
sometimes present the same general problems with interesting local differences. ... We 
find it difficult to resist the temptation to enlarge upon the intellectual adventures 
that are awaiting in this field.’ 

Thus, priority was given to the establishment of the Institute of Social and Economic 
Research, as an integral part of the University, and funds were early made available 
from the United Kingdom under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 


ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF 


The Institute is administered by a director, working in conjunction with an Advisory 
Board, the chairman of which is the Principal of the University College. The Institute 
also receives the counsel of the United Kingdom Colonial Social Science Research 
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Council and the Colonial Economic Research Committee. The research staff (of whom 
particulars appear below) consists of workers trained in the different disciplines of 
the social sciences; this makes it possible to bring more than one discipline to bear op 
a problem. 

Research Staff of the Institute of Social and Economic Research: Director: H. D, 
Huggins, M.Sc. (Corn.), M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard), economist; Research Fellows: 
L. E. Braithwaite, B.A. (Lond.), sociologist; G. E. Cumper, B.A. (Cantab.), economist: 
D. T. Edwards, B.Sc. (Wales), M.Sc. (Reading), agricultural economist; M. G. Smith, 
B.A. Ph.D. (Lond.), social anthropologist; R. T. Smith, M.A. Ph.D. (Cantab.), social 
anthropologist. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING 


What is now generally called the British Caribbean (a term employed loosely toinclude 
British Guiana) is the sphere of special interest of the Institute. The territories stretch 
over a distance of 2,200 miles from Bristish Honduras in the west, through Jamaica, 
the Leeward Islands, the Windward Islands, Barbados and Trinidad, to British Guiana 
in the east. While the Institute has its headquarters in Jamaica, its staff and research 
projects are distributed throughout the several territories. 

Since 1937 the British Caribbean territories have been undergoing marked economic, 
social and political change. In most of the areas, the transition to increased measures 
of self-government is well under way, accompanied by changes in the social class 
structure and the political life of these communities. In the area as a whole, the economic 
solution seems to call for development of human and other resources with a view to 
increasing production. Such development can, however, take place effectively only 
if attention is paid to the social structures of the various communities and the compati- 
bility of proposed action with the functioning social systems. In the field of applied 
economics the Institute needs to give attention to problems of economic growth, but 
these have sociological implications. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAMME 


While a comprehensive research programme for the whole British Caribbean has 
been evolved, it was necessary in the first stage to have a restricted programme with 
a more limited objective and of more manageable proportions. 

In a general programme of research into economic growth in Caribbean society 
it seemed appropriate to start with studies calculated to give a picture of the contem- 
porary situation in different sectors of the economy. In agriculture a beginning has 
been made with the collection of basic information on the patterns of agricultural 
production and land utilization by small-scale farmers. Studies were undertaken 
of prices and production for certain major products, covering a period of years and 
designed to reveal fundamental relationships. In the field of labour early consideration 
was given to studies relating to employment patterns in selected territories. Study 
was also made of training methods in industry and the opportunities for acquisition 
of new skills. In the field of income and wealth a beginning was made both with income 
and consumption studies at the family level and with estimates of national accounts. 
In addition, investigation was begun on capital formation and on the factors which 
appear to be associated with this function. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS UNDERTAKEN 


Major studies have been undertaken in most of the territories of the British Caribbean 
—in Jamaica, Trinidad, British Guiana, Barbados, Grenada, not excluding some of 
the smallest islands. For instance a study of the national accounts of Barbados and the 
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Leeward and Windward Islands (of which nothing previously was known) was made 
from 1950 to 1953, while a similar study of the national income and general economy 
of Jamaica has quite recently been published as a Supplement to Social and Economic 
Studies. 

A study made from 1951 to 1953 on income and consumption in Barbados has 
provided a basis for further research into related subjects (such as employment). 
Transport in Jamaica (mainly mechanical) formed the subject of a detailed inquiry 
and the sugar industry in the same island was studied in a variety of aspects, economic 
and historical. 

In the sociological field Trinidad formed the subject of a preliminary study of social 
stratification, and in British Guiana local systems of land tenure were investigated. 
A comparative study of slavery and emancipation in twosocieties (Jamaicaand Northern 
Nigeria) followed an assessment of the social structure of Jamaica and St. Vincent 
society in 1820. 

Among monographs on which reports have been prepared are the following: The 
Social Structure of Trinidad; Three Related Social Studies of Grenada and Carriacou; Employment 
in an Economically Underdeveloped Area (Jamaica). 

Current investigations are being made in the following fields: Education of West 
Indians; Social structure in a Jamaican community (in relation to East Indians) ; 
Social structure in island communities (Eastern Caribbean); Labour demand and 
supply in Jamaica; Investment flow and economic growth; Economics of small farms 
(Jamaica) ; Credit in agriculture (Jamaica); Employment in Barbados. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Institute first brought out its publication, Social and Economic Studies, in 1953. 
This journal now has a wide international circulation and has become one of the better 
known professional periodicals dealing with the social, economic and political problems 
of the underdeveloped territories. 

Results of the work of the Institute appear in the journal, which also publishes papers 
from associates and well-known economists and social scientists. 


STUDIES OF LEADERSHIP BY THE EAST AFRICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Makerere College, University College of East Africa 


The East African Institute of Social Research is a research institute with a permanent 
staff of anthropologists, sociologists, economists, psychologists and a linguist attached 
to Makerere College, the University College of East Africa. 

In its first programme of work, which was started in April 1950, priority was given 
to comparative studies of the present-day working of the political systems of selected 
African tribes. During the past five years, 15 anthropologists have been attached to the 
Institute staff or associated with it. Most of them were employed on two-and-a-half 
year contracts and were engaged in tribal studies of the following peoples: Ganda, 
Soga, Nyoro, Toro, Amba, Alur, Kiga, Gisu (Uganda); Luhyia, Teita (Kenya); 
Haya, Ha, Zinza (Tanganyika). 

The work on the political systems of these African peoples was co-ordinated by means 
of biennial conferences. For instance, at a conference in January 1951, an outline 
programme for the study of political institutions was accepted by all the fellows present, 
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and also a common questionnaire for village surveys. Plans were also made for the 
collection of career histories of chiefs and for the actual observation of chiefs at all levels 
in their day-to-day political activities. In June 1953, a joint discussion was held by 
14 anthropologists and 14 administrative officers on the position of lower chief 
headmen and other village leaders. 

In 1954, a limited comparative study of the basis of selection of chiefs in 12 African 
tribes (Ganda, Soga, Toro, Nyoro, Alur, Gisu, Kiga, Haya, Ha, Zinza, Sukuma and 
Ruanda) was begun. Between 800 and goo career histories have been collected, showing 
the extent to which chiefs at the present day are selected in a traditional manner or 
on a more modern civil service basis; their previous education—primary, secondary, 
university or overseas; their previous occupations; their economic assets as land. 
owners or cattle-owners; their mobility and the usual ladders of promotion or the causes 
of their dismissal. Considerable variation was found in the different areas. For instance, 
97 per cent of the Sukuma chiefs are hereditary, 50 per cent of the Ha, 40 per cent of 
the Alur and none of the Ganda. Sixty-three per cent of the Baganda senior chief 
have secondary education and none of the Ha. This work is about to be published, 

In 1953 it was decided to make a special study of the elite in two areas, using the 
term widely to cover traditional authorities such as the chiefs and sub-chiefs referred 
to above, but also clan heads, leaders of economic enterprises such as co-operative 
societies, big farmers employing labour of their own, traders, political leaders, editors, 
church leaders and others. This study was made possible by a generous gift by the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

Two areas were selected—Buganda in South Uganda and North Nyanza Province 
of Kenya inhabited by the peoples formerly described as Bantu Kavirondo and now by 
the comprehensive term Luhyia. These areas were chosen because they are both highly 
developed economically. In South Uganda cotton and coffee are grown for export, 
and industrialization is following the opening of the new hydro-electric power plant 
at Jinja (1954). In North Nyanza there are wealthy maize farmers and gold-mining 
was formerly developed around Kakamega. Again, South Uganda provides examples 
of traditional large-scale hierarchically organized kingdom states and North Nyanza 
small groups with political systems of the segmentary type, of which the main inclusive 
units are the clan or the lineage. The two areas also provide contrasting patterns of 
political development: for instance, in South Uganda the kingdom states have been 
kept more or less intact and gradually adapted to Western ideas of local government, 
while in North Nyanza the local political units have been more or less by-passed or 
ignored by the Administration in the development of a modern type of local govern- 
ment. 

The staff employed in this study are as follows. Project director: Dr. L. A. Faller. 
Buganda Area. Anthropologists: Dr. Fallers, Dr. A. I. Richards, Mr. M. Southwold; 
economist: Mr. C. C. Wrigley; psychologists: Dr. L. Ainsworth, with the help of 
Professor L. Doob, a visiting professor from Yale University; historians: Mr. D. A. Low 
and Dr. K. Ingham on the Makerere College staff. North Nyanza Province. Anthropo- 
logists: Dr. L. Bohannan, Dr. P. J. Bohannan, Mr. W. Sangree; economist: 
Mr. H. Fearn; psychologists: Mr. A. Laird, Dr. L. Ainsworth and Professor L. Doob 
(visiting professor from Yale University). 

The work in these two sample areas has been done in stages: 

Institutional. In each area there has been a preliminary study of the historical develop- 
ment of the political systems and of social mobility in pre-European or directly post- 
European times. For instance, in Buganda it has been possible to study the gradual 
development of a centralized government with an autocratic monarchy and by taking 
sample counties to get concrete documentation on changing political units and their 
leaders; by analysing the allocation of large estates to Buganda chiefs in 1g00 in the 
sample areas, to trace the history of families who received these large tracts of land and 
the degree to which descendants of these families have provided a middle or upper 
class today or, conversely, the degree to which sons of these families have reverted to 
the peasant level. 

The history of economic institutions in each area have also been described by the 
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two economic historians employed and this material has been analysed from the point 
of view of the economic opportunities provided in each generation. 

Leadership roles. In sample counties and sub-counties career histories of leaders of all 
types are being collected and observations made on their present-day activities. 

Attitudes and values. An attempt is being made to examine the political attitudes and 
individual ambitions of leaders of all sorts at the present time. The psychologists in the 
team have been engaged on a study of the psychological or ‘personality’ requisites for 
recruitment for these roles and the extent to which these may have been changing. 
One psychologist has worked on the effect of education of various types upon the 
personalities of students in European boarding schools. The visiting psychologist, 
Professor L. Doob, made a comparative study of acculturation among Ganda and Luo, 
using attitude interviewing as well as Rorschachs, Thematic Apperception Tests, the 
Benton Visual Retention and other tests. 

It is hoped to publish the results of this study in one or two volumes during 1956 
or 1957. The work has been valuable from the experimental] point of view as showing 
the value and necessity for prolonged study of the historical, institutional and economic 
background of a people before concentrating upon a detailed examination of leadership 
roles and the personality and attitudes of the present-day elite. 


INTER-AFRICAN COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SCIENCES 


65, rue des Belles-Feuilles, Paris 


Established in January 1950, the Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa 
South of the Sahara (CTCA) was the subject of an Intergovernmental Convention 
signed in London on 18 January 1954. The following governments are represented on it: 
Belgium, Federation of Rhodesia-Nyasaland, France, Portugal, United Kingdom, and 
Union of South Africa. Its purpose is to ensure technical co-operation between the 
territories for which the member governments are responsible in Africa South of the 
Sahara. 

Its budget is met by contributions from these governments. 

Its organization can be outlined as follows: 

CTCA meets at least once a year. Its recommendations and conclusions are 
transmitted to the member governments with a view to their unanimous adoption and 
their implementation in the territories concerned. 

The Scientific Council for Africa South of the Sahara (SCA), which advises CTCA on 
science matters, was established in November 1950 following the Scientific Conference 
of Johannesburg (1949) for the purpose of promoting the application of science to the 
solution of Africa’s problems. It consists of distinguished persons chosen so as to represent 
the major branches of science which are important for Africa’s present stage of develop- 
ment. As members of the Council, these persons do not act on the instructions of their 
respective governments, but are responsible to the Council in an individual capacity. 

Technical bureaux and committees deal each with a particular aspect of regional and 
inter-territorial co-operation in Africa south of the Sahara. 

CTCA and SCA possess a joint secretariat. The latter has two headquarters, one in 
Europe (London) and the other in Africa (Bukavu). It is directed by a secretary- 
general, aided in London by an assistant secretary-general, at Bukavu by a scientific 
secretary, and in Paris by the Secretary of the Inter-African Committee on Social 
Sciences. 

The Inter-African Committee on Social Sciences acts through various temporary 
or permanent bodies: 

1. A general conference takes place periodically. Its first meeting was held from 
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23 August to 3 September 1955 at Bukavu (Belgian Congo); it was attended by 
delegates of all the governments concerned, as well as by observers of international 
organizations (Unesco, WHO). The next meeting is planned, exceptionally, for 
1958; subsequent meetings are to take place every five years. 

. Meetings of the Committee proper, attended by delegates of the governments, are 
held periodically. 

. The permanent operation of the Committee is ensured by a bureau whose head. 
quarters are at 65, rue des Belles-Feuilles, Paris-16°, Tel.: KLEber 36-75 (temporary 
address). The Secretary appointed at the March 1956 meeting of the Committee 
is Mr. Jean-Paul Lebeuf, Chargé de Recherches at the CNRS (Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique). 

On the basis of the recommendations drawn up by the Social Science Conference and 

submitted to the governments concerned, the activities of the Committee can be 

summarized as follows: 

1. To organize meetings of specialists in the various branches of the social sciences, 
Two such meetings were held in July 1956: one, in Brussels, devoted to drawing 
up population maps of Africa; the other, in London, made a general study of 
migrations in West Africa. Yet other meetings are scheduled, to deal with linguistics, 
the protection of archives and documents concerning African history, etc. 

. To create inter-African centres, two of which are already in operation—the 
Documentation Centre for Physical Anthropology at Astrida (Belgian Congo), 
and the Scientific Centre for Assembling Aptitude Tests (Union of South Africa), 

. To issue, as part of the normal CTCA/SCA publication programme, an annual 
bulletin indicating work planned or in progress in the various branches of the social 
sciences. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT FOR FRATERNAL 


UNION AMONG RACES AND PEOPLES 


12, rue Guy-de-la-Brosse, Paris-5° 


The International Movement for Fraternal Union among Races and Peoples (UFER) 
is a federation of associations in which the members of the latter combine, without 
distinction of race, nationality, religion, age or sex, to work, by thought and deeds 
alike, for mutual understanding and brotherly co-operation between all races and all 
peoples, in the spirit—as Article I of its Statutes indicates—of the Declaration of 
Human Rights. Its object is, in practice, to assist the development as human beings 
—physically, morally, socially, culturally and in the sphere of family life—of the 
members of any population seeking its services. 

In the pursuit of this aim, the movement uses a whole range of media—study circles, 
conferences, congresses, publications, travel, sound and television broadcasts; services 
for schools all over the world, cultural centres, and social, medical or technical services; 
assistance to students and workers of every race and nationality visiting other countries, 
to secure the most favourable conditions possible for them during their stay; 
co-operation in any undertaking aiming at the human, intellectual and moral advance- 
ment of the various races and peoples. 

The specific objects informing these studies and activities are dictated by the nature 
of the problems which claim the constant and urgent attention of all the members of 
UFER. They fall into four principal domains: (a) the rise of new elites; (b) fundamental 
education; (c) the development of an international outlook in working-class and uni- 
versity youth; (d) mutual appreciation of eastern and western cultural values. 
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In some of these domains, only the barest start has yet been made. This applies to 
the last-named, where the matter has been referred for consideration to UFER’s 
Cultural Activities Commission. As far as Eastern culture is concerned, this Commission 
should be able to count on an important contribution from the movement’s branches 
in Japan, Indonesia and Jordan. 

In the matter of developing an international outlook in working-class and university 
youth, the stage of practical action has already been reached. Centres have been opened 
in working-class and university quarters for the purpose of awakening in workers and 
students an awareness of their national or international responsibilities; the centres 
organize clubs, talks, seminars and exchanges—designed to encourage mutual assistance 
and to assist intellectual development—the scope of which is much enhanced by their 
international character. Such centres are in operation in the following countries and 
territories: Belgium, Brazil, Canada, France (and Algeria), Germany, Indonesia, 
Lebanon, Netherlands, Syria, Togoland, United States of America. 

In fundamental and workers’ education, a number of teams have been active for 
some years past. Some of them-—notably in the Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, 
Jordan and Brazil—are working in rural areas. Using centres (primarily for women 
and children) or demonstration lorries travelling from village to village up-country, 
they try to inculcate elementary notions of hygiene, sewing, cooking, infant welfare, etc. 
Among the educational methods which they employ with advantage are aid to families, 
exhibitions on practical subjects, puppet shows, etc. Having regard to the ever-increasing 
rate at which towns are growing in certain continents, particularly Africa, other teams 
are concentrating on the urban environment, where they study problems of education 
in relation to the infinitely complex social phenomenon of the ‘urbanization’ of a rural 
population cut off from its normal environment and living in most precarious 
circumstances. Teams of this kind are working in Dutch New Guinea, Oubangui- 
Chari, Lomé in Togoland, and in various towns in the United States of America. As an 
instance of their methods, the Bangui centre, which had long been studying the problem, 
passed to the phase of action some years ago and, selecting the improvement of housing 
as the centre of interest, started a building co-operative; the latter has proved a splendid 
example of an educational undertaking and of inter-racial understanding. 

However, the keystone of all UFER’s work is the training of new elites, intellectual, 
technological or rural. To this end, a variety of means are used—the dispatch of 
technical missions to underdeveloped countries requesting them, the members putting 
their knowledge at the inhabitants’ disposal until the latter are in a position to dispense 
with outside aid; exchange of persons and award of study and travel grants enabling 
the inhabitants of one country to benefit by the experience of others whilst at the same 
time becoming better acquainted with their ways of life, their thought and their culture; 
organization of training courses at which those who wish can inform themselves on 
problems arising in connexion with their particular activities and join with their 
colleagues in working out solutions; organization of meetings such as the Journées 
Interraciales, which, almost every year, attract men of all races and nationalities who 
are willing to devote a few days to some major problem of international concern—e.g. 
the themes discussed at the Journées Interraciales in earlier years (mentioned below 
is the list of the movement’s publications) or ‘the new elites’,—theme of the Journées 
organized during spring 1956. 

Whilst its efforts are principally directed to fostering the rise of new elites, UFER 
is also endeavouring to overcome obstacles in the way of this development. It is doing 
its utmost to combat discriminatory measures in all their forms, notably by participation 
in the great international symposia arranged in that connexion, such as the conference 
convened in Geneva last April by the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, with which—as with Unesco—UFER has consultative status, and by taking 
a stand whenever necessary against any measures in conflict with its principles. 

In this manner, UFER is working for the development of true international co- 
operation and understanding, adding its stone to the edifice of world peace which 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies are striving to build. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Journées Interraciales. Proceedings: Lyon (1948)—Humanisme et Mondes Culturels: 
La Louvesc (1949)—Structures Familiales; Etiolles (1950)—Le Travail Humain; 
Beaugency (1951)—Les Contacts Interraciaux; Beaugency (1952)—Les Problémes 
d’ Education Individuelle et Collective; Neuvy-sur-Barangeon (1953)—Transitions Sociale; 
et Culturelles. 

Journées d’Etudes. Proceedings; and publications of the Overseas Social Secretariat: 
1953, 4° Journées d’Etudes, Paris: Monde Rural d@’ Afrique Noire; 1954, Guide de I’ Usq. 
ger du Code du Travail; 1955, 5° Journées d’Etudes, Paris: Madagascar, 1955; Aide 
a la Famille et Prestations Familiales dans les Territoires d’ Outre-Mer; Introduction 4 |a 
Connaissance des Réalités d’Outre-Mer. 

Publications of the Bangui Social Secretariat: 1954, Compte Rendu des Fournées d’ Etudes 
Sociales sur la Famille; various sociological studies, published by the Oubangui 
branch. 

Publications of the Lomé Social Secretariat: Monde Rural Togolais; Jeunesse et Enfance 
Togolaises. 
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II. TERMINOLOGY 


GENERAL REPORT OF THE SECOND MEETING 
OF EXPERTS ON SOCIAL SCIENCE TERMINOLOGY 


Unesco Housse, 22-24 May 1956 


The meeting of experts convened by Unesco was attended by the following persons: 
Experts: Professors Herbert Blumer (United States of America), Social Science Council, 
University of California; F. Braudel (France), Director of the Centre for Historical 
Research, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris; René Capitant (France), 
Faculty of Law, University of Paris; Morris Ginsberg (United Kingdom), Director 
of the Sociology Department, London School of Economics; Roger Girod (Switzer- 
land), University of Geneva; S. J..Gould (United Kingdom), London School of 
Economics; J. Haesaert (Belgium), Permanent Secretary of the Royal Flemish 
Academy of Belgian Science, Letters and Fine Arts, Former Rector of the University 
of Ghent; W. Harrison (United Kingdom), Queen’s College, Oxford; H. Janne 
(Belgium), University of Brussels, Director of the Solvay Institute of Sociology; 
Mr. Francisco Javier Conde (Spain), Director of the Institute of Political Studies, 
Madrid; Professors William Kolb (United States of America), University Chairman 
of Sociology and Anthropology, Newcomb College, Tulane University; G. Langrod, 
University of the Saar; Dr. Léo Moulin (Belgium), Economic Studies Service of the 
Caisse Générale d’Epargne et de Retraite de Belgique (Rapporteur); Professors 
A. von Schelting (Switzerland), University of Ziirich; Karl Gustav Specht (German 
Federal Republic), University of Cologne; Robert Stone (United States of America), 
Urban Life Research Institute, Tulane University; Mr. J. Touchard (France), 

Secretary-General of the National Foundation for Political Science. 

Observers: International Labour Organisation: Mrs. Léon Jouhaux; International 
Political Science Association: Professor G. Langrod; International Sociological 
Association: Professor Morris Ginsberg; International Economic Association: 
Mrs. H. Berger-Lieser; International Association of Legal Science: Professor André 
Bertrand; National Centre for Scientific Research, Paris: Professor Davy (Dean) ; 
International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation: Mr. J. Meyriat; 
International Social Science Council: Mr. Claude Levi-Strauss. 

Secretariat: Mr. T.H. Marshall, Director, Department of Social Sciences; Mr. Szczerba- 
Likiernik, Chief, Division for the International, Development of Social Sciences; 
Mr. S. Friedman, Department of Social Sciences; Mr. Pierre Henquet, Department 
of Social Sciences. 

Mr. J. Thomas, Assistant Director-General, welcomed the experts who had come 

together to make, on the basis of the 1954-55 pilot survey, such suggestions as they 

might deem useful and necessary both as to the structure of the Social Sciences 

Vocabulary and as to the best methods of arranging for its preparation and publica- 

tion. 

On the proposal of Professor Ginsberg, Professor Henri Janne was, by general consent, 
elected chairman of the meeting. On the proposal of Professor Gould, Dr. Moulin 
was appointed rapporteur-general. 

The work took place in plenary session on 22 and 24 May. On 23 May three sub- 
committees were formed—the first to study the structure of the Social Sciences Voca- 
bulary, the second to organize the work in the French-speaking area, and the third to 
organize it in the English-speaking area. 
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The following facts and conclusions emerged from the participants’ statements and 

from the discussions to which they gave rise: 

1. The expert meeting of May 1954 had stressed the need and the urgency 
for unilingual dictionaries of social science terminology. The pilot survey made 
on the basis of the 1954 instructions had shown that it was possible, subject to 
certain conditions to be stated hereafter, to draft, edit and complete works of this 
scope. The experts were unanimous in emphasizing their keen interest in taking 
part in terminological work. 

. On the basis of the pilot survey, the experts proposed proceeding with the’ prepa- 
ration of Interdisciplinary dictionaries of general social science terminology of 
the Lalande type, i.e. something midway between a general dictionary and a 
specialized encyclopedia, emphasis being placed on the conceptual aspect of 
words rather than on their semantic evolution or historical content; these dictio. 
naries should give definitions of the most frequent key-notions currently employed 
in the various branches of social science, regarded as empirical sciences of social 
fact. 

. The participants considered that the number of words to be defined could be of 
the order of some 1,000 to 1,200—this number being capable of later expansion, 
if the requirements of a truly scientific work made this desirable. 

Taking account of the explanations given in paragraphs 4 and 5 hereunder, 
separate and provisional lists would be drawn up by groups of specialists in the 
various social sciences, formed in the two language areas—French (Belgium, 
France, Switzerland) and English (United Kingdom and the United States of 
America). The secretaries of these groups were invited to compare and, if need 
be, to edit these two lists, it being understood that they need not conform to each 
other in every respect, at least in their initial shape. 

According to the division of work planned, in the case of the English vocabulary 
some 50 per cent of the words, would be defined by the English and 50 per cent 
by the American groups; while in the case of the French vocabulary, 80 per cent 
of the words would be entrusted to the French, 10 per cent to the Belgian and 
10 per cent to the Swiss groups. Within this division, the choice of terms would 
be left to the initiative of the various groups concerned. 

. As regards the drawing up of the list of terms to be defined, the sub-committee 
composed of Messrs. Girod, Gould, Javier Conde, Langrod, Moulin, von Schelting, 
Specht, Stone and Touchard—having unanimously recognized the difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of identifying general criteria for the choice of these terms— 
confined itself to making the following recommendations: 

(a) Exclusion of historical, geographical or biographical terms (including terms 
relating to the history of doctrines or systems) ; 

(b) Inclusion of terms used by the main current trends of social thought and action 
—attaching to them a short definition, followed by a reference to the various 
scientific notions associated with them (e.g.: socialism: system of thought 
in which . . . cf. alienation, bourgeoisie, co-operation, dialectics, planning, 
etc.). 

. As regards the vocabulary of disciplines such as law, demography, statistics, 
philosophy and psychology, the participants recommended retaining only the terms 
which directly concerned the main branches of social science (sociology, political 
science, political economy, ethnology, social psychology). 

. The experts recommended that the vocabulary should be drawn up alphabetically. 

. Content of definitions. On this point, the experts adopted most of the proposals 
contained in the Working Paper (p. 4, Point B) (Document SS/Term. Conf. II/1). 
(a) Etymology was generally of little interest from the sociological standpoint; it was 

therefore recommended that reference should be made to it, summarily, only 
if it threw special light on certain acceptations of a word (such, for example, 
as ‘clan’ or ‘taboo’). 

(b) Semantic evolution would not be referred to, unless it contributed towards a 
better grasp of the evolution of certain concepts in the present vocabulary 
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and proletariat, taboo, etc., but not to most other terms, such as acculturation, 
iia attitude, exogamy, equilibrium, etc.). th 
oer (c) The common acceptation, as contained in the most-used dictionaries, would 
an always be given in the form of as short and objective a definition as possible; 
this no quotation would be necessary. 
kin (d) The scientific acceptation mostly commonly agreed or most valid from the 
8 scientific standpoint would be noted and illustrated by one or two quotations. 
ates (e) In the event, which would doubtless frequently occur, that it was impossible 
hes of to give no more than one scientific acceptation, the drafters would mention the 
a a various acceptations used by authors of authority in the different branches of 
mgr social science; each acceptation would be illustrated by one or two short 
ti quotations. ; ; 
nel It was, however, recommended that the numbers of acceptations given 
ocial should be kept within bounds, and that only those meanings should be recerded 
which could help to clarify and unify, so far as possible, the terminology of 
“er the various branches of social science; the drafters could even, in certain cases, 
si try to produce a synthetic definition. ae 
, Important deviations, devoid of scientific significance or invested by social 
aa — emotional and especially mythical features, should be recorded as 
, such, f 
tq (f) The choice of the authors quoted and the wording of quotations should, it g 
* of seemed, raise no problem. sae. 
dead (g) The system of a reference to related or similar terms, synonyms and antonyms, 
adh increased the value of the definitions and facilitated solution of the difficulties 
raised by the definition of certain key-words (cf. paragraph 4). y 
dary 8. Unilingual dictionary or multilingual dictionary. Although the ultimate object of the ¢ 
aia project sponsored by Unesco remained the preparation ofa multilingual dictionary 
cies of social science terminology, giving the translation or conceptual equivalences in q 
me the main so-called well-equipped languages and, at a later stage, in the other 
aa languages, the discussion showed that it was at present difficult, if not impossible, 
to proceed to the preparation of a bilingual dictionary of terminology. The experts 
bi were unanimous in considering that it was better for a research worker to refer to 
“a a unilingual dictionary rather than to rely on a translation stemming from hasty 
alee and sometimes premature approximations. 
ih The participants recommended however that the results of the work undertaken 
| by the English and French working parties should, as and when completed, be 
ar transmitted to the countries whose scientific language was in process of formation 
: or rapid evolution (Arabic, Hebrew, Hindi, Urdu, etc.). 
ree 9. Organization of work. In the view of all who took part in the pilot survey, the 
a following general conclusions were valid: é , 
ght (a) The task of definition, if it was to be productive, required considerable time; 
ioe it could therefore only be entrusted to specialists of the different branches of 
? social science, their work being co-ordinated by a secretary who would devote 
ie all or part of his time to research and editing activities, and who would be 
ian remunerated accordingly. 
ical (b) Most professors or teachers had not the necessary time to devote to the inves- 
tigation, discussion and the editing of definitions. 
lly (c) Students and young research workers were not sufficiently qualified for them 
i to be profitably entrusted with other tasks than those of assembling documen- 


* tation, checking quotations, dealing with certain bibliographical data, etc. 
ede (d) For the editing and revision of definitions, group working methods were 
necessary, but for the preparation of drafts and the final text of the definitions, 
ale individual work was more effective. 

: In these circumstances, it is essential, if the required collaboration in the enter- 
prise is to be obtained, to apply to the various learned associations and societies 
(institutes, societies and associations of sociology, political science, political eco- 
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nomy, etc.) and to the scientific bodies specially concerned (such as the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes or the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques in 
France; the National Scientific Research Fund or the Solvay Institute of Sociology 
in Belgium; the Social Science Schools of the Universities of Geneva, Fribourg, 
Lausanne or Neuchatel in Switzerland, etc.). 

In each country, a Sponsoring Committee should co-ordinate the work at the 
national level and examine the definitions arrived at by the processes described above, 

In France, for instance, such a committee might consist of the following person; 
(the list is not exhaustive): Messrs. R. Aron, G. Le Bras, F. Braudel, R. Capitant, 
Chapsal, G. Gurvitch, M. Prélot, J. Stoetzel, J. Touchard, etc. 

The Belgian Committee might include Professors Haesaert, Janne, de Bie, 
Clémens, L. Moulin and a member of the Belgian National Commission fo; 
Unesco. 

The Swiss Committee likewise could consist of representatives of the Social 
Science Section of the Swiss National Commission of Unesco, and of specialists 
from the three French-speaking Swiss Universities. 

A Sponsoring Committee should also be formed in the United Kingdom and 
possibly in the United States of America; the English and American editors would 
have to have recourse to the assistance of the various learned societies of their 
countries, and to specialists in the different branches of social science. 

In agreement with the Unesco National Commissions and the representatives of 
the various scientific associations, each country’s Committee would approach 
those persons whom it considered most qualified to draw up the definitions; jt 
could, if need be, conclude contracts with them; it would negotiate with the 
scientific research centres, universities, ministries, etc.; and its secretary would be 
responsible for ensuring that contributions were delivered on time, editing and 
otherwise completing the work, informing the other national groups of the progress 
of the work, maintaining liaison with Unesco’s Social Sciences Department, etc. 

. Co-ordination of the work at the international level. The definitions adopted by the 
national working parties would be communicated, as and when they were 
established, to the other groups belonging to the same language area; and these 
latter groups should, within six months, send their observations and comments to 
the working parties with which the definitions originated. Only after this mutual 
comparison would the articles be sent to the Secretariat of Unesco, which would 
have them duplicated and distributed to the various working parties of the two 
language areas. 

The experts also emphasized the value of organizing international round-table 
discussions or symposia, convened by the scientific bodies responsible for the 
execution of the work; in the course of such discussions, specialists from the different 
countries would be asked to compare their respective standpoints, particularly 
as regards the definitions of the most difficult words. 

For effective co-ordination of the work of the French-speaking groups, it would 
be essential to constitute, at the international level, a Co-ordination Committee 
assisted by a central secretariat. 

This committee might consist of Professors Braudel, Girod and Janne, each 
member being free to appoint a deputy. Mr. L. Moulin has been invited to dis- 
charge the functions of secretary. 

Similarly, Professor Gould and Professor Kolb might be appointed secretaries- 
general of the English-speaking working parties; in these particular national groups, 
however, the procedure would be somewhat different, only a certain number of 
words being considered jointly by the English and American groups, on the decision 
of the responsible ‘editors’. 

The experts recommended that the French Co-ordination Committee should 
meet a certain number of times each year, and that the same should apply to the 
English and American editors. 

Finally, the experts should hold a plenary meeting in order to examine the 
vocabularies before they were published. 





TERMINOLOGY 


1. Financing of the work. The participants endeavoured to estimate the approximate 
cost of the projects, in the light of the experience gained during the preliminary 
definition work. 

As regards the French vocabulary, the expenses of the central secretariat could 
be estimated at around 3,600,000 frs. a year, or 7,200,000 frs. for the two years; 
this sum would include the part-time remuneration of the Secretary-General, 
the full-time remuneration of an Assistant Secretary-General, and the travel 
expenses of members of the Co-ordination Committee and of the Secretary- 
General. The cost of the scientific and administrative work of definition could be 
estimated at 8,000 frs. per word (5,000 fis. for the remuneration of specialists, 

- Bie and 3,000 frs. for administrative and other secretariat expenditures). 

: Total costs would therefore amount, for the two years 1957-58, to the sum of 
15,200,000 French francs, apportioned as follows: Costs of the Co-ordination 
Committee and the central Secretariat, 7,200,000 frs.; Work of definition: 
1,000 words at 8,000 frs., 8,000,000 frs. 

Unesco’s contribution—calculated on the basis of the Budget Estimates to be 
submitted to the General Conference at the end of 1956, and having regard te the 
funds earmarked for the Programme of Participation in the Activities of Member 
States—could not, for the whole of the terminology project, exceed the sum of 
$24,500, or 8,575,000 French francs. 

Unesco’s share in the production of a French-language vocabulary should there- 
seach fore not, in theory, exceed haif this sum, viz. 4,300,000 frs. 
aa In that event, the deficit for this vocabulary would amount to 10,900,000 frs. 
h the for the two years; the experts considered that this deficit could be shouldered by the 
Id be countries concerned, in proportions corresponding to the number of definitions for 

which they were each responsible: France, eight-tenths; Belgium, one-tenth; 

Switzerland, one-tenth. 

As regards the English-language vocabulary, the participants considered that 
the minimum amount which Unesco should place at the disposal of the working 
parties for the years 1957 and 1958 (in respect of secretariat expenses, remunera- 
tion of editors, possible remuneration (in the United Kingdom) of specialists 
engaged to draw up definitions, etc.) should be $18,000. This sum should naturally 
by supplemented by financial contributions from the national or international 
bodies concerned. 

. Publication of the vocabulary. The participants considered it essential, at this stage of 

the project, to obtain an assurance that the vocabulary would be printed and not 
rs merely reproduced on a duplicator. It was difficult to reach an exact assessment 

of the costs of printing, which depended on the number of pages, the size of the 
edition, the quality of the paper, and the various composition difficulties inherent 
in all work of this type; probably, however, the cost involved would amount to 

a substantial sum, of the order of several million francs. 

On the proposal of Dean Davy, the participants further asked that the vocabulary 
should be printed on paper of excellent quality, such as to permit of the insertion 
of marginal notes in ink in margins of sufficient width, and that 20 or 30 blank 
pages should be provided, for the same purpose, at the end of the volume, which 
should be solidly bound. 

13. Role of Unesco’s Social Sciences Department. Since Unesco attached the greatest 

antes importance to the social sciences vocabulary being a complete success, the Depart- 

oups, ment of Social Sciences should: 

Lee of (a) disseminate definitions regularly, firstly to the national groups and secondly 

to the bodies or individuals interested in the enterprise, both in countries 

which were poorly equipped in social science dictionaries, and in the 
hould countries which were better equipped but were not taking part in the experi- 
to the ment; 

(b) disseminate draft definitions in the greatest possible number of scientific 

e the reviews, and especially in the International Social Science Bulletin; 

(c) set up working parties in the countries requesting them, placing at their disposal 
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the technical experience and documentation that the department possessed 

on this subject. 
Activities that might be undertaken in the field of Aid to Member States. Because of the 
scope of the project, the enterprise will provisionally be confined to English and 
French terminology. But all similar work undertaken in other countries having a 
well-equipped scientific language (such as German or Spanish) or a scientific 
language in process of formation (Arabic, Hebrew, Japanese, etc.) would receive 
the department’s help and encouragement, in the ways mentioned in paragraph 13 
above. 

On the proposal of Professor von Schelting, it was decided that in principle, 
and to the fullest extent possible, recourse should be had to every competent 
scientific quarter throughout the world, irrespective of language area. However, 
in view of Unesco’s limited financial resources, it would be desirable to limit the 
number of collaborators asked to define the present acceptation of such English 
and French terms as were approved for definition. This did not mean that sight 
should be lost of Unesco’s ultimate objective, which was to prepare an inter. 
disciplinary and multilingual vocabulary of social science terminology, on as broad 
an international basis as possible. 


. Setting-up of machinery for the work in 1957-58. From exchanges of views between the 


experts, and particularly between the Director of the Social Sciences Department, 

the Chairman and the Rapporteur, Professors Gould and Stone, and Messrs, 

Szczerba-Likiernik and S. Friedman, it emerged that the period available prior 

to the taking of decisions by the Unesco General Conference at its next session 

could be used: 

(a) for setting up the various national Sponsoring Committees; 

(b) for assembling, on the national level, the representatives of the various learned 
associations and societies interested in the project, of the universities, of the 
Unesco National Commission of the country concerned, and of the scientific 
research centres, in order to proceed to the organization of work for the years 
to come, with particular reference to the division of tasks, the choice of colla- 
borators, etc.; 

(c) for drawing up the French and English lists of the terms to be defined, this task 

being entrusted to one or more qualified research workers, designated by the 

Secretary-General of each language area. These lists, compiled on an inter- 

disciplinary basis, would be submitted, for examination, to specialists in the 

various branches of social science; 

for proceeding, on an experimental basis, to the comparison and editing ofa 

few (four or five) definitions of terms studied by the various national termi- 

nology groups. This should bring to light any difficulties likely to arise in 
connexion with the groups’ co-operation in the final stage, and with the trans- 
lation and identification of conceptual equivalences. 
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III. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS, 
PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE] UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 1? 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


TENTH SESSION 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly during its tenth session (20 September to 
20 December 1955). February 1956, 50 pp., printed, $0.60. A/3116. 


(Ej. Sc. Org.]* Text of 87 resolutions adopted by the Assembly during its tenth ‘session. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Questions relating to the law of the sea. Report to be submitted to the General Assembly at its 
eleventh session, by J. P. A. Francois. 27 January 1956, 32 pp. 

[Sc.] The International Law Commission has prepared draft regulations relating to 

the law of the sea for submission to the General Assembly. Mr. Francois, who was 

responsible for drawing up the report concerned, here comments on certain aspects 

of the draft regulations. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Information from non-self-governing territories: summary and analysis of information transmitted 
under Article 73 of the Charter. 
Every year, the United Nations publishes a series of documents containing detailed 
summaries of the annual reports submitted by the Administering Authorities of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. These summaries form the basis of the printed document 
issued once a year under the general symbol: ST/TRI/Ser.4/-. They give, for each 
territory, the principal data on the following subjects: population, economic conditions 
(budget, agricultural, mining and industrial production, transport and communications, 
banking and credit, trade), labour and employment conditions, standards of living, 
public health, and education. Many statistics are given in each of these fields. The 
following documents, relating to 1954, were published early this year: 
Indian Ocean territories (Comoro Archipelago, Madagascar, Mauritius, Seychelles 
Islands). 22 December 1955, 90 pp. A/3107. 
Asian territories (North Borneo, Brunei, Federation of Malaya, Hong Kong, Sarawak, 
Singapore). 15 February 1956, 138 pp. A/3108. 


1. As a rule, no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles of 
some publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. 

| 2 For explanation of abbreviations see page 544. 
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Central African territories (French Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo, Nyasaland, Norther 
Rhodesia). 16 January 1955, 132 pp. A/3109. 

East African territories (French Somaliland, Kenya, Uganda, British Somaliland 
Zanzibar). 1 February 1956, 109 pp. A/3I110. 

West African territories (French West Africa, Gold Coast, Gambia, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone). 23 January 1956, 149 pp. A/3113. 

Other territories (Aden, Cyprus, Gibraltar, Falkland Islands, St. Helena). 8 February 
1956, go pp. A/3114. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Peaceful uses of atomic energy. Proceedings of the International Conference in Geneva, 
August 1955, 16 volumes of about 500 pages each, printed, $110. A/CONF, 
8/1-16. 

[Ej. Sc. Pr. Org.] These volumes are in course of publication. The first 15 volume 

contain the scientific papers presented, classified by subject: Vol. I: The worlds 

requirements for energy: the role of nuclear power. Vol. II: Physics: research reactor, 

Vol. III: Power reactors. Vol. IV: Cross sections important to reactor design. Vol. \: 

Physics of reactor design. Vol. VI: Geology of uranium and thorium. Vol. VII: Nuclear 

chemistry and effects of irradiation. Vol. VIII: Production technology of the materials 

used for nuclear energy. Vol. IX: Reactor technology and chemical processing. Vol. X: 

Radio-active isotopes and nuclear radiations in medicine. Vol. XI: Biological effects 

of radiation. Vol. XII: Radio-active isotopes and ionizing radiations in agriculture, 

physiology and biochemistry. Vol. XIII: Legal, administrative, health and safety 
aspects of large-scale use of nuclear energy. Vol. XIV: General aspects of the use of 
radio-active isotopes: dosimetry. Vol. XV: Applications of radio-active isotopes and 
fission products in research and industry. 

The sixteenth volume contains a summary record of the conference’s work. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Pages on the South African racial problem presented to the Conference on Race Relations in World 
Perspective held at Honolulu in 1954. 24 August 1955, 36 pp. A/AC.70/4. 

[Sc.] The Commission on the Raciai Situation in the Union of South Africa has 

reproduced in this document two of the reports presented to the Honolulu conference; 

one on race policies in South Africa, by Mr. Quintin Whythe; and the other on race 

relations in theory and practice in South Africa, by Mr. Absolum Vilakazi, 

Bibliography. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


EDUCATION 


Teaching of the purposes and principles, the structure and activities of the United Nations and th 
Specialized Agencies in schools and educational institutions of Member States. 16 March 1956, 
76 pp. E/2837. 

[Org. Ej. Dp. Pr.] The aims of the United Nations cannot be achieved without the 

support of well-informed public opinion. The school is one of the focal points of efforts 

to secure that support. Review of teaching about the United Nations in the different 
countries of the world (curricula and methods) in primary, secondary and higher 
educational establishments and in adult education. Activities of the United Nation 
and Unesco in this sphere. Work of non-governmental organizations. Covering the 


years 1952-55. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS AND BOOK 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Recognition and enforcement of foreign arbitral awards. 31 January 1956, 59 pp. E/2822. 

(Sc. Dp.] The report of the Committee on the Enforcement of International Arbitral 
Awards was published under no. E/2704 with an annex containing the draft convention 
on the recognition and enforcement of foreign arbitral awards. The present docu- 
ment E/2822 contains the comments of 15 governments and 4 international organiza- 
tions on the draft convention. 


PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


Study of discrimination in education: draft report drawn up by the special rapporteur. 4 November 
1955, 143 pp. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.g2. 
(Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] This report is the first of a series of studies on discrimination in various 
fields (employment, political rights, religious freedoms and practices, emigration and 
the right to return to one’s own country, etc.). It falls into three parts, the first containing 
an introduction, data on terminology, and comments on the documentation used and 
the forms of discrimination considered. In the second part, the information collected 
is classified and analysed; this information is derived mainly from governments, the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies, non-governmental organizations and the 
results of research by specialists. It is divided into three main categories: outward signs 
of discrimination in education and factors underlying it; anti-discrimination measures 


| in education; data on the teaching of minority languages, the handing down of the 


cultural heritage of minorities, and teaching in minority languages. The third part 
of the report contains conclusions, recommendations and suggestions for further study. 
Bibliographical notes and statistics. Many addenda (E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.92/Add., 1-28) 
containing summaries of the information supplied by 28 countries. 

The plan followed in preparing the summaries of information has been publishedf 
separately in the following document: ‘Outline used in preparing summaries os 
material’, 5 January 1956, 4 pp. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.93. 


| Report of the eighth session of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 

of Minorities to the Commission on Human Rights. 31 January 1956, 70 pp. E/CN.4/721. 
(Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] Summary report of the sub-commission’s eighth session, at which 
it dealt mainly with discrimination in the professional field and in education, further 
studies to be undertaken on this subject, and measures to eliminate all propaganda 
inciting people to violence against any national, racial or religious groups. 


SLAVERY 


Slavery. Draft supplementary convention on the abolition of slavery, the slave trade, and institution 
and practices similar to slavery. 15 February 1956, 74 pp. E/2824. 

(Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] The United Nations has appointed a committee to prepare a draft 

supplementary convention on practices similar to slavery which are not mentioned in 

the International Convention on Slavery of 1926. This committee met in New York 

from 16 January to 6 February 1956. Report on the committee’s work, text of the draft 

convention and list of working papers. 


The draft supplementary convention on slavery and servitude submitted by the government of the 
United Kingdom and comments thereon. 2 December 1955, 40 pp. E/AC.43/L.1. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Summarizes or quotes the observations of 36 governments, 10 non- 

governmental organizations and the International Labour Office on the draft sup- 

plementary convention submitted by the United Kingdom. The text of the draft 

convention has been published in document E/2540/Add.4. 
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EMIGRANTS 


Social welfare services to migrants provided by non-governmental organizations. 19 December 1955, 
67 pp. E/CN.5/NGO/44. 

[Ej. Sc. Org.] In April 1954, the United Nations sent a questionnaire to 140 nor. 
governmental organizations in order to obtain information on the way in which they 
assist migrants, from the time of their departure up to their arrival and settlement ip 
the country of immigration. The above report is based on 46 detailed replies to this 
questionnaire. It contains a list of non-governmental organizations working in this 
field, together with a description of their programmes. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Commission on the Status of Women. 


[Ej. Dp. Sc.] The Economic and Social Council published a series of documents for 
the tenth session of the commission (March 1956, Geneva). Some have been mentioned 
in our earlier reviews. The following are some of the new documents in this series: 


Information concerning the status of women in Trust Territories. 10 January 1956, 20 pp, 
E/CN.6/273. New facts which have emerged since March 1955 on the political, social 
and legal status of women in Trust Territories. 


Technical assistance: summary of selected projects affecting the status of women and selected list 
of materials. 24 January 1956, 63 pp. E/CN.6/274. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Brief description of projects carried out by TAA in over 30 countries in 
fields affecting the status of women, i.e.: political rights, education, employment, 
vocational training, nutrition, health, social services, community development, 
and housing. The second part of the document consists of a list of 100 studies, reports, 
and other publications of the United Nations, FAO, Unesco, ILO and WHO which 
may prove useful to experts working on technical assistance projects designed to improve 
the status of women. 


Activities directed toward the recognition and exercise of political rights of women. 13 January 
1956, 9 pp., E/CN.6/275. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Recent activities of the following non-governmental organization: 

International Alliance of Women; International Council of Women; International 

Federation of Business and Professional Women; International Federation of Women 

Lawyers; World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations; World’s Young Women’ 

Christian Association. 


Report of the Inter-American Commission of Women to the tenth session of the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women. 23 February 1956, 27 pp. E/CN.6/281. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] Report on the legal, family, political, economic, social and cultural status 

of women in America, since March 1955. More than twenty documents published by 

the Inter-American Commission of Women between March 1955 and March 1956 are 

annexed to the report. 


Advisory services in the field of human rights. 27 February 1956, 6 pp. E/CN.6/283. 

[Ej. Sc.] Brief account of the United Nations programme of information in connexion 
with human rights and the rights of women, the protection of minorities, and freedom 
of information. 


Part-time employment and the employment of older women workers. 8 February 1956, 7 pp. 
E/CN.6/284. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] Report by ILO on its activities in these two fields and on new development. 

Data on Australia, the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 


Equal remuneration for men and women for work of equal value. g February 1956, 11 pp. 
E/CN.6/285. 

(Ej. Sc. Dp.] Report by the International Labour Office on the ratification of the Equal 

Remuneration Convention of 1951, on measures taken in various countries, and on 

[LO’s work in this field. 


Preliminary memorandum concerning a survey of publications available on the occupational outlook 
for women in the fields of health, social welfare, engineering and architecture. 14 February 
1956, 11 pp. E/CN.6/L.189. 

(Sc. Dp.] Contains over 80 titles, accompanied by brief notes, of publications issued 

in Australia, British West Indies, Canada, Denmark, France, Netherlands, Norway, 

United Kingdom and United States of America. 


Technical assistance programmes in relation to the status of women. 1 February 1956, 4 pp. 
E/CN.6/L. 188. 

(Ej. Sc.] Information on the part played by women in TAA programmes and the 

number of fellowships awarded by TAA to women. 


Property rights of women. 18 January 1956, 24 pp. E/CN.6/208/Add.3. 
(Ej. Sc. Dp.] Review of the situation in this field in the following countries: Egypt, 
France, Haiti, Mexico, Poland, Turkey and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Status of women in family law. 19 January 1956, 27 pp. E/CN.6/185/Add.15. 
{Ej. Sc. Dp.] The legal status and treatment of women in family law in Haiti, Mexico, 
Nicaragua and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Nationality of married women. 13 January 1956, 7 pp. E/CN.6/254/Add.1. 
[Sc. Dp.] Recent changes in laws relating to the nationality of married women in the 
German Democratic Republic, Saudi Arabia and Spain. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Survey of current work on industrialization and productivity, 2 March 1956, 151 pp. E/2816. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] Survey of work undertaken by the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies with regard to industrial development and the increase of industrial produc- 
tivity in underdeveloped countries. General account and detailed list of projects in the 
form of tables, critical analysis and comparison of projects, and summary of the main 
observations and conclusions. 


Proposals for a programme of work on industrialization and productivity. 17 March 1956, 67 pp. 
E/2832. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] Description of problems which the United Nations might make it its 

general aim to solve in the sphere of industrialization and productivity. These problems 

are classified under a number of heads, and descriptions of projects are given by way 

of example. This description is followed by a detailed analysis of the main branches 

of work. Lists of projects included in existing programmes, and proposals for the future. 


PRIMARY COMMODITIES 


General consideration of statistical information necessary for the work of the Commission on 
International Commodity Trade. 2 November 1955, 18 pp. E/CN.13/L.20. 

(St. Sc.] Description and analysis of statistical information necessary for the work of 

the commission. An annex to the report lists the main series of statistics at present issued 

by the United Nations or the Specialized Agencies, covering all countries. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


Non-ferrous metals in underdeveloped countries. October 1955, 129 pp., Printed, $1.50 
E/2798. 

[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Detailed general analysis of the economic role of the non-ferroy 
metals industry, with special reference to underdeveloped countries: production, 
consumption and trade; international agreements; economic problems of extraction, 
smelting and refining; repercussions of the development of the mining and metallurgy 
of non-ferrous metals on economic life. Examples drawn from various African, Asian, 
Latin American and European countries. Many diagrams and statistical tables, 
Index. 


WATER RESOURCES ; 
International co-operation with respect to water resource development. 23 February 1956, 43 pp,, 
E/2827. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] Development of international and regional co-operation during 
the past two years, particularly in the field of hydrology, the study of the development 
of drainage basins, and the industrial utilization of water; regional co-ordination 
in Asia and the Far East, Europe, Latin America, the Near East and Africa. Order 
of priority for work to be undertaken. Brief description, country by country, of the 
work done on water resources during the past few years by the technical assistance 
services of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS: ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Report of Working Group of Experts on Hydrologic Terminology and Deficiencies in Hydrologic 
Data. 10 October 1955, 9 pp. E/CN.11/410. 

The report contains a brief account of the work of the group, which met in Bangkok 

from 12 to 26 September 1955. 


Economic development and planning in Asia and the Far East. Economic bulletin for Asia and 
the Far East. November 1955, 70 pp. printed, $0.50. E/CN.11/412. 

[Ej. St. Sc. Dp.] Since Volume IV, the November number of the bulletin has been 
reserved every year for studies of the various aspects of economic planning. This 
volume contains the report of the first meeting of the working group on economic 
development and planning, together with two studies on: problems and techniques 
of planning economic development, with particular reference to ECAFE countries; 
Statistics required for planning in the ECAFE area. 


Report of the Inland Transport Committee (fifth session) to the Commission (twelfth session). 

g January 1956, 36 pp. E/CN.11/416. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Pr. Org.] For the twelfth session of ECAFE the Inland Transport 
Committee published the above document, which consists of summaries of the report 
of its sub-committees, issued in documents E/CN.11/TRANS/112 - E/CN.11/TRANS 
117, TRANS/72 - TRANS/75 and ECAFE/TRANS/g. 

Each of these reports describes the present situation of countries in the region ina 
particular sphere of inland transport: roads, railways, canals and river transport, 
co-ordination of transport, efficiency of transport systems, refrigerator transport, 
technical assistance in the field of inland transport, documentation, and so forth. 
Activities and programme of the committee. 


Report of the Committee on Industry and Trade (eighth session) to the Commission (twelfth session). 
4 February 1956, 61 pp. E/CN.11/425. 

[Ej. Sc. Sp. Org.] Like the previous document, this report contains summaries of the 

reports of the sub-committees of the Committee on Industry and Trade, already 

issued in the following documents: E/CN.11/1 and T/117 - E/CN.11/1 and T/122 
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and ECAFE/1 and T/20 - ECAFE/: and T/21. Each of these reports describes the 
present situation in a particular branch of industrial and commercial development 





































$1.50 inthe countries of the region: iron and steel working, mineral resources, small industries 
, and handicrafts, building materials, housing, trade, vocational and technical training, 
CrTous FF atc, Activities and programme of the Committee. 
uction, IE alas 
action, 5 
allurgy ECONOMIC QUESTIONS: EUROPE 

Asi , P : 
ane Economic survey of Europe in 1955. 1956, 300 pp., printed, $2.50. E/ECE/235. 


(Sc. Ej. Dp. St.] Ninth study of this kind; analysis of recent developments in the econo- 
mic situation of the different European regions, and special studies on selected problems 
(investments, labour market). 


; The Economic Commission for Europe’s programme of work for 1956/57. 29 February 1956, 
13 Pp. 42 pp., E/ECE/236. 

Jur; (Sc. Org.] Brief description of each project. Proposed research and studies. 

4uring 
pe Report of the expert group on the economic development of Southern Europe. E/ECE/233, 23 Feb. 
a 1956, 14 pp., E/ECE/223/Add.1, 12 March 1956, 162 pp. 


| 

. der (Sc. St. Dp. Org. Ej.] Four experts studied the problems of economic and social ‘ 

— development encountered in Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia and Southern Italy, that is 4 
ance 


tosay, in a region with a population of 68 millions. Programmes launched in agriculture, 
industry, trade and finance. Detailed recommendations. 


Hydro-electric potential in Europe and its gross, technical and economic limits: extension of the 
ae general study to Turkey, 6 October 1955, 31 pp., E/ECE/EP/131/Add.1. 
rologic (Sc. St. Ej.] Detailed study of the hydro-electric potential of Turkey. Numerous maps, 

statistics and diagrams. Sequel to a general study relating to Europe, published by ; 
ngkok fF ECE in May 1953 in document E/ECE/EP/131. 


Report on manpower problems in Europe, 28 February 1956, 12 pp., E/ECE/227. 

ia and & (Sc, Ej. Dp. Org.] Review of the main events of 1955 in respect of unemployment, 
employment policy, migration, etc. in the various European countries, including the q 

= Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Work of the International Labour Office in these 

8 & fields. 

1omic 

ques Trends in fuel consumption for household and domestic uses in Europe. April 1956, 85 pp. 

tries; printed, $0.50. E/ECE/245. 
[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Study of problems raised by the rapid increase in domestic consumption 
of coal, oil and electricity. Trends in this field and relationships between different types 


ston). § offuel. Short and long-term practical measures designed to promote rational utilization 
of coal and to make it possible to meet the needs of consumers in a more satisfactory 

sport # manner. Technical appendices; numerous statistics and diagrams. 

port 

ANS 


ILO AND TAA IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


2 F Report of the International Labour Organisation. 19 December 1955, 25 pp-» E/CN. 11/418. 
ae United Nations technical assistance in Asia and the Far East, 1950-1955. 20 December 1955, 
air 15 pp., E/CN. 11/420. 
ae. [Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] Attention was drawn in the International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. 
VIII, No. 2, to the reports of FAO and Unesco on their activities in Asia and the 
; Far East, published for the twelfth session of ECAFE. The two documents mentioned 
ad above, dealing with the activities of ILO and the Technical Assistance Administration, 
aie belong to the same series. ILO has concentrated mainly on law-making, vocational 
oe training and the organization of co-operatives. TAA’s report contains a brief description 
: re of the fields in which technical assistance has been given and mentions local institutions 
' which have co-operated in these activities. Statistical data. 
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The trend of the European gas economy. April 1956, 84 pp., printed, $0.50. E/ECE/246, 
[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] Comprehensive study of the gas industry and gas consumption ip 
Europe: structure of the gas industry, its methods and prospects; gas consumption, 
its place in European consumption of energy, its variations, the present price situation; 
possibilities of developing the gas industry to the full. 


The European housing situation. 1956, 56 pp., printed, $0.50. E/ECE/221. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. St.] Analysis of the housing situation (quantity, quality, equipment and 
future needs) in each European country. Covers the whole of Europe, including Turkey 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


ACTIVITIES OF UNICEF IN 1955 


[Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Org.] As in previous years, the Executive Director of Unicef has published 
a report on that Organization’s activities in 1955. It consists of a series of 7 document, 
the first containing a general progress report and each of the others dealing with a 
special aspect of the Fund’s work. The following are the main documents in this series: 
General progress report of the Executive Director. 15 February 1956, 33 pp. E/ICEF/309, 
Beneficiaries of principal Unicef-aided programmes. 15 February 1956, 8 pp. E/ICEF/309 
Add.1. 
Programme developments in Africa. 18 February 1956, 39 pp. E/ICEF/309/Add.2. 
Programme developments in Asia. 24 January 1956, 57 pp. E/ICEF/309/Add.3. 
Programme developments in Eastern Mediterranean area. 9 February 1956, 35 pp. E/ICEF, 
309/Add.4. 
Programme developments in Europe. 31 January 1956, 14. pp. E/ICEF/309/Add.5. 
Programme developments in the Americas. 9 February 1956, 38 pp. E/ICEF/309/Add.6, 
The sections of the report dealing with regional activities give a brief description of the 
programmes in each individual country. Numerous statistics. 


Recommendations for further development of Unicef-aided nutrition programmes in India. 
8 March 1956, 12 pp. E/I CEF/313. 

[Ej. Sc.] Report by Mr. Charles Glen King, special FAO-Unicef consultant, on a 

field trip to India. The object of his mission was to study the joint programme of FAO, 

WHO and Unicef, devoting particular attention to nutrition problems of major impor- 

tance to the health of mothers and children, and to suggest ways of making the pro- 

gramme more effective. 


Working together; Unicef and voluntary action to help children. 1955, 16 pp., printed. 
[Ej.] Brief account of Unicef’s work in organizing voluntary assistance for children, 
particularly in urgent cases, Many illustrations. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Activities of the Trusteeship Council. 


Resolutions. February 1956, 4 pp., printed, $0.10. T/1217. 
[Sc. Org.] Text of the resolutions adopted by the Trusteeship Council at its fifth special 
session (24 October to 14 December 1955). 


Education in certain Trust Territories in Africa. 


Observations of Unesco on the annual reports for 1954 on the Trust Territories of Tanganyika, 
Ruanda-Urundi, the Cameroons under British administration, the Cameroons under French admi- 
nistration, Togoland under British administration and Togoland under French administration. 
1 February 1956, 78 pp. T/1223. 
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(Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] Observations of Unesco on the situation with regard to education, 
culture and research in these African territories. Many statistics. 





rE /246, 
tion in 
nption, : 
uation; IE East Africa. 


Reports of United Nations visiting mission to Trust Territories in East Africa, 1954. 

(Ej. Sc. St. Dp.]Like the reports of the two previous visiting missions, those of the 1954 
mission give a detailed description of the economic, social and political situation of the 
territories considered: race relations, land problems, manpower situation, status of 
women, development of political organizations and education, economic conditions, 
etc. A map and comments by the administering authorities are annexed to the report 
on each territory. The following are the most recent reports published in this series: 
Report on Ruanda-Urundi, 1955, 69 pp., printed, $0.70. T/1168. 

lished Report on Tanganyika. April 1955, 136 pp., printed, $1.50. T/1169. 

ments, ff Report on Somaliland under Italian administration. August 1955, 67 pp., printed, $0.70. 
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with a T/1200. 
series; 

/309.  Togoland 
"/309 


Reports of the United Nations visiting mission to the Trust Territories of Togoland under British 
administration and Togoland under French administration, 1955. ‘ 
The mission, having visited the two parts Togoland in August and September 1955, 
CEF published the three following reports: 
Special report on the Togoland unification problem and on the future of the Trust Territory of 
Togoland under British administration. 18 October 1955, 21 pp. T/1206. 
dd.6, | Report on Togoland under British administration. 14 November 1955, 90 pp. T/1210. 
of the | Report on Togoland under French administration. 14 November 1955, 105 pp. T/1211. 
[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] The first of these reports is a detailed study of the present political 
situation in the two Trust Territories, with particular reference to their unification. 
India, § Much geographical and ethnic material is also included; an addendum (T/1206/Add.1) 
contains memoranda on the question of unification, presented by the main political 
ona §& groups of both territories, together with maps. 
*AO, The two other reports give a general account of the political, economic, social and 
1por- educational situation in both territories. Maps and a list of petitions received by the 
pro- mission, together with the administering authorities’ comments thereon, are annexed 
to the reports. 


Cameroons 
lren, 


Reports of the United Nations visiting mission to the Trust Territories of the Cameroons under 
British administration and the Cameroons under French administration. 

The mission went to the Cameroons in October 1955 and, following its visit, drew up 

the following two documents: 

Report on the Cameroons under British administration. 6 February 1956, 159 pp. T/1226. 

[Sc. Ej.] Detailed description of the political, economic and social situation of the 

territory. Among various political problems, the mission deals with those of the admi- 

nistrative unification of the North and South Cameroons, and the unification of the 

British and French Cameroons. Role of the Cameroons Development Corporation. 

’ Report on the Cameroons under French administration. 17 February 1955, 130 pp. 

cial BF (Ej. Sc.] Description of the circumstances in which the mission carried out its work 
and general survey of economic, social and political conditions in the territory. An 
annex to the report contains a decree of the Ministry of French Overseas Territories 
dissolving the Union des Populations du Cameroun and its affiliated organizations, 
a note to the head of the mission from the authorities of the territory, a list of political 
organizations in the territory, and a summary of the statement presented to the mission 
on UPC’s organization, methods, and propaganda resources. Map of the territory. 


vika, 
dmi- 
lion, 
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Conditions in the Cameroons under British administration. 28 February 1956, 59 pp. T/L. 639, 
[Ej. Sc.] Working paper containing a preliminary draft of the chapter on the Cameroons 


under British administration, which the Trusteeship Council has to include in its next 
report to the General Assembly. 


SECRETARIAT 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1954. December 1955, 656 pp., printed, $10.50. 1955.1.25, 
[Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Org.] As in previous years, the yearbook contains a detailed account 
of the activities of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies during the year 
under review, together with short reports on all questions with which the United Nations 
has dealt: political or security questions, economic and social questions, questions 
relating to non-self-governing and trust territories, legal questions, and administrative 
and budgetary questions. Index. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Our rights as human beings. A discussion guide. October 1955, 72 pp., printed, $0.25, 
1955.1.23. 

[Ej.] Handbook for teachers and discussion groups; basic information on human 

rights. Contains the text of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the Draft 

Covenants on Human Rights. Suggestions for discussion and bibliography. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Convention on the political rights of women. History and commentary. 1956, 46 pp., printed, 
$0.25. ST/SOA/27. 

[Ej. Org. Sc.] Forty States have signed the convention adopted by the United Nations 
in 1952. Historical sketch of the political rights of women up to the present day, prepare- 
tion of the convention, and comments on its provisions. 


STATISTICS 


Statistical Yearbook, 1955. 1955, 644 pp., bilingual: French-English, printed, $6.00. 
1955.XVII.10. 
[St. Sc. Dp.] Seventh issue of the statistical yearbook of the United Nations containing 
information supplied by 148 countries or territories. For the first time, the tables 
contain figures for the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic’s production of crude oil, 
coal, electricity, cement, iron and steel. 
This edition contains the following new tables: 147. ‘World Trade: prices by commodity 
groups’; 153. ‘Wholesale prices of selected commodities’; 179. ‘Cinemas: number and 
annual attendance’; 182. ‘Television broadcasting: number of transmitting stations’. 
Two tables relating to the economically active population and illiteracy, which 
appeared for the last time in the 1949-50 issue, have been reinserted. Most of the data 
relate to the period 1935-54. There are annexes giving the equivalents of the basic 
metric and British and United States units of measurement, and a list of the principal 
Statistics published by international organizations. Index. 


Indexes to the international standard industrial classification of all economic activities. April 1956, 
253 pp., printed, $2.50. ST/STAT/SER.M/4, Add.1. 

[Pr.] List of all economic activities, numbered and indexed in accordance with the 

standard international classification system adopted in 1948. Definition of categories. 
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pOPULATION 


Demographic Yearbook 1955. Seventh edition, 1956, 781 pp., bilingual: English-French, 
$7. 1955-XIIT.6. 

(St. Ej. Dp.] As usual, the yearbook gives the most recent figures for all countries on 

population, birth-rate, mortality, and marriage rate, and deals in detail with one special 

subject—this year, the censuses carries out from 1945 to 1954 in different regions of the 

world, and the results of those censuses. 


Manuals on methods of estimating population. II. Methods of appraisal of quality of basic data 
for population estimates. 1956, 67 pp., printed $0.70. ST/SOA/SER.A/No.23. 

(Sc. Pr.] Method of checking data used for current estimates and forecasts: accuracy 

of general censuses, vital statistics, figures on age-groups, sex and migration. Descrip- 

tion of cases in which figures have been rectified by various means. 


Age and sex patterns of mortality. Model life-tables for underdeveloped countries. 1956, 38 pp., 
printed, $0.40. ST/SOA/Series A/22. 

(Sc. St. Dp.] Information about population trends, etc., is important from many 
points of view and particularly from that of planning and economic and social develop- 
ment programmes. For many countries, such information is very unreliable. The 
above report is the outcome of attempts to estimate mortality trends in countries where 
statistics are inadequate. Tables relating to the development of these phenomena from 
1900 to 1950 in a large number of countries, and model tables illustrating the different 
situations encountered at the present time. 


Accounts of legislation concerning marriage, divorce and other questions of interest to demography. 
g March 1956, 280 pp. ST/SOA/29. 

[Sc. Dp. Ej.] Summaries of laws in force in 24 countries in certain fields liable to affect 

population figures, namely: marriage and divorce, contraceptives, abortion and 

sterilization. These summaries are based mainly on information supplied by the coun- 

tries concerned at the request of the United Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Direction of international trade. February 1956, 334 pp., printed, $2.50. ST/STAT/SER. 
T/54- 

(St. Sc. Dp.] For the third time, the International Monetary Fund, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations have published annual data on the direction of international trade, in the main 
monetary regions and country by country, for the years 1938, 1948 and 1951-54. The 
total exports and imports of countries whose statistics are available have been put 
into comparable form. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


International Social Service Review. Vol. 1, no. 1, January 1956, 66 pp., printed, $0.60. 
ST/SOA/SER.Q/1. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej.] This new publication is an international review of social service. It will 
include technical studies and reports on technical assistance work in connexion with 
social service. It will be issued twice yearly in English, French and Spanish. This number 
contains a description of the United Nations programme for family and child weltare, 
two studies on nursery schools and home-hel, services, and a select bibliography on 
family and child welfare. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The prevention of juvenile delinquency. International review of criminal policy, no. 7-8, January- 
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July 1955. October 1955, 256 pp., printed, trilingual: English, French and Spanish, 

ST/SOA/SER.M /7-8. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp.] This number of the review deals with a report by the Secretariat, which 
was the principal document on the prevention of juvenile delinquency submitted to 
the United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders 
(Geneva, 22 August-3 September 1955). The report consists of a detailed study of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, different ideas on, and measures for, its prevention, 
and the present state of this problem in various countries. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Non-self-governing territories. Summaries and analyses of information transmitted to the Secretary. 
General during 1954. March 1955, 285 pp., printed, $3. ST/TRI/SER.A/g. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] This volume is the ninth in a series of documents published by the 

Secretariat. Statistics and other data on economic and social conditions and education 

in 29 non-self-governing territories. A detailed work, dealing also with the activities 

—particularly the technical assistance activities—of the United Nations and Spe. 

cialized Agencies in these territories in 1954. Documents on the status of Greenland. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


First Expert Working Group on Technological Centres. January 1955, 119 pp., printed, 
' $1.25. ST/TAA/SER.C/20. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp. Pr. St.] The working group, which met in Copenhagen from 10 May to 
4 June 1954, studied technological institutes, with particular reference to those in 
Denmark. These institutes organize vocational training for skilled trades, technological 
research and the circulation of technical information. The above-mentioned report 
contains the conclusions of the working group on the organization, methods, aims and 
activities of technological centres in Denmark, and on the possibility of adapting such 
methods to the needs of industrially less developed countries. The report also includes 
statements on technical training problems in 12 countries of Latin America, the Middle 
East, and the Far East, and in Yugoslavia. 


Social welfare project, by Elmina R. Lucke. 22 December 1955, 41 pp., printed, $0.40, 
ST/TAA/K/Pakistan/1. 

[Sc. Pr. Org. Ej.] Report on a programme for the organization of a social service system 

adapted to conditions in Pakistan, which the Technica] Assistance Administration 

has undertaken at the request of the government of that country. 


Seeds of progress; stories of technical assistance. 1955, 48 pp., printed, $0.30. 1955.1.28. 
[Ej.] Description of eight particularly representative technica] assistance programmes 
carried out by the Technical Assistance Administration in Guatemala, the Middle 
East, the Philippines, Libya, the Union of Burma, Bolivia, Pakistan and Ethiopia. 
Copiously illustrated. Maps showing TAA’s activities are annexed. 


Index of final reports issued as United Nations documents or prepared as papers for governments 
through 31 December 1955. 31 December 1955, 49 pp. ST/TAA/INF/3. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Org.] In this document, the Technical Assistance Administration gives 

a complete list of the individual country reports, regional reports and general reports 

issued by its services. These reports include accounts of conferences and seminars, 

monographs, reports on missions, reports of experts, general studies, handbooks and 

bibliographies. Over 400 titles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


United Nations document series symbols. 8 December 1955, 38 pp., printed, $0.25. ST 
LIB/SER.B/5. 
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[Org. Pr.] List of symbols denoting series of documents published by the United 
Nations. Supplements and corrects the last list issued in September 1953. 


[Org.] After each of its Councils’ sessions, the United Nations publishes an index to 

the proceedings of the session as a guide to the discussions and documents. These 

indexes include the number and dates of meetings, the agenda, and an index of subjects, 

speeches and documents. 
The following are the most recent indexes: 

Index to proceedings of the Economic and Social Council, 19th. session. 28 June 1955, 22 pp.; 
printed, $0.25. ST/LIB/SER.B/E.10. 

Index to proceedings of the Trusteeship Council, 14th. session. June 1955, 15 pp., printed 
$0.25. ST/LIB/SER.B/T.g9. 

Index to proceedings of the Trusteeship Council, 15th. session. July 1955, 19 pp., printed, 
$0.25. ST/LIB/SER.B/T.10. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ILO 


Tenth report of the International Labour Organisation to the United Nations. 1956, 87 pp., 
printed, $0.75. 

(Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] This report, covering 1955, gives a general picture of ILO’s activities. 
Like previous reports, it starts with a general account of ILO’s work in connexion 
with relations between employers and workers, manpower, productivity, social security, 
and living and working conditions. This general statement is followed by a brief 
account of measures taken by ILO in 1955 to protect the freedom of trade unions, 
eliminate forced labour, abolish certain forms of discrimination and study problems 
concerning the protection of women’s rights. The report also contains information 
on the present situation as regards the application of international labour conventions 
and recommendations, on ILO’s technical assistance programmes, on projects discon- 
tinued or postponed in the programme for 1957, and on ILO’s co-operation with other 
international organizations. 


Thirty-ninth session of the International Labour Conference. 
For the thirty-ninth session of its conference, the ILO published a series of reports, 
the most recent of which are the following: 


Report of the Director-General. 1956, 130 pp., printed, $1.00. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. Org.] As in previous years, the Director-General’s report contains a 
detailed description of the work of the International Labour Office over the past 
year, against the background of the general social and economic situation of the diffe- 
rent countries of the world. This year, the report includes an account of the main 
social trends observed during the past year, certain rural and urban employment 
problems, and ILO’s activities. Besides the usual English, French and Spanish editions, 
this report has been published in Russian and German. 


| Financial and budgetary questions. 1956, 82 pp., printed, $1.00. 
[Sc. St. Org.] Presentation of the budget estimates for 1957, together with many 
reference documents. 


1. Asa rule, the publications of the ILO are issued in English, French and Spanish. 
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Summary of information relating to the submission to the competent authorities of conventions an; 
recommendations adopted by the International Labour Conference. 1956, 5 pp., printed, $0.10, 
[Sc. Dp.] Summary of information supplied by 37 governments. 


Report of the Committee of Experts on the application of conventions and recommendations. 1956, 
157 pp., printed, $2.00. 

[Sc. Dp.] Present situation as regards the ratification and implementation of interna. 

tional labour conventions and recommendations in the different countries of the world, 


AGRICULTURE 


Employment in Israel’s agriculture, by David Krivine. January 1956, 16 pp., printed, 
$0.15. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] Israel’s agriculture, which used to be marked by extensive cultivation 
with small yields, has now become intensive. This development gives rise to two main 
problems, namely, that of exploiting an arid soil impoverished by erosion, and that of 
establishing on the land a population which, as a general rule, lacks experience in 
agriculture and economic planning. This article shows how Israel has endeavoured 
to solve these problems. Statistics. 


Vocational training in agriculture. 1956, 65 pp., printed, $0.50. 

[Sc. Dp.] In preparation for the thirty-ninth session of the International Labow 
Conference, the ILO requested the governments of Member States and the Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations to let it have their comments on a draft recommendation 
concerning vocational training in agriculture. In the above report, the replies of 
46 governments, FAO and Unesco are summarized and analysed. Text of the draft 
recommendation in English and French. 


COAL 


The ILO published three reports for the sixth session of the Coal Mines Committee 
(Istanbul, 1956). We have already mentioned Reports Nos. II and III in ow 
previous review (Safety in Coal Mines and Recruitment and Vocational Training in Coal 
Mines). 


[Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Report No. I, consisting of two volumes, has just been issued: 


General report. Effect given to the conclusions of the previous sessions. (Item 1aand 6.) 1956, 
146 pp. 

Measures taken in various countries to implement the decisions of previous sessions, 

particularly in the fields of productivity, social welfare, safety, recruitment, vocational 

training, housing and health. 


General report. Recent events and developments in the coal industry. (Item 1c.) 1956, 65 pp. 
The present state of the coal industry: coal mining throughout the world; the labour 
situation, changes in working and living conditions, and professional relations in the 
industry. Numerous statistics and bibliographical notes. 


PETROLEUM 


[Sc. Ej. Dp.] In preparation for the fifth session of the Petroleum Committee, which 
met in Caracas from 25 April to 7 May 1955, the ILO published the three following 
reports: 

Report No. I (two volumes). Measures taken in various countries to give effect to the 
decisions of previous sessions; position of the petroleum industry, with particular 
reference to its development and its place in the economy, and from the point of 
view of employment, working hours and industrial relations. 

Report No. II. Contract labour in the petroleum industry: description of the problem, 
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position of workers of this type, existing legal provisions and measures to be taken to 
defend the interests of this class of workers. 

Report No. II. Human relations in the petroleum industry: aspects of the question which 
are peculiar to the petroleum industry, especially in underdeveloped countries. 


MOBILITY OF MANPOWER 


International mobility of manpower in Western Europe, by Xavier Lannes. January-February 
1956, 40 pp., printed, $0.15. 

(Sc. St. Ej. Dp.] Study of the economic and psychological impediments to mobility 

of manpower between countries, and of the general trends of employment in Europe 

so far as they affect the migration problem as a whole. Statistical tables. 


STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Production and employment in the metal trades: the problem of regularization. 1956, 121 pp., 
printed, $1.25. 

[Sc. St. Ej.] Detailed study of the causes of the unstable level of activities in the world’s 

metal industries and the problems raised by this instability, particularly in the field 

of employment. The aim of this analysis is to provide a basis for working out measures 

which could be taken when unemployment occurs in any sector of the metal industry. 

Statistics and numerous diagrams. 


Compensatory public works programmes and full employment, by E. Jay Howenstine. February 
1956, 28 pp., printed, $0.15. 

[Sc. St. Ej.] The instability of employment in the building industry necessitates the 
implementation of a policy of public works programmes designed to absorb manpower 
at times when there is relatively little building financed by private capital. Such a 
policy is possible only if the manpower and equipment used in building can easily 
be transferred from the private to the public sector. Study of the possibilities of making 
such transfers. Numerous statistical data. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Welfare facilities for workers. 1956, 73 pp., printed, $0.50. 

[Sc. Dp.] In preparation for the thirty-ninth session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, the ILO requested the governments of Member States and the Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations to let it have their comments on a draft recommendation 
concerning welfare facilities for workers. This volume contains a summary and analysis 
of the replies of 43 governments, together with the text of the draft recommendation 
in English and French. 


Problems of labour administration in Latin America, by John S. Fox. March 1956, 15 pp., 
printed, $0.15. 

[Sc.] Study based on the work of the seminar on the organization and operation of 

labour services in Latin America, held in Lima from 24 October to 24 November 1955. 

The author deals with some of the main problems involved in the improvement of 

national labour administrations in Latin America. 


_ THE APPRENTICESHIP OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 


The apprenticeship of women and girls. October 1955, 20 pp., printed, $0.15. 
(Sc. Ej. Dp.] As part of its investigations on women’s employment and the opportunities 
for vocational training at present available to girls and women in the various countries, 
the ILO has recently prepared a study on the apprenticeship of women and girls. This 
booklet sets forth the observations and conclusions emerging from that study. 
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WAGES IN ASIA 


Problems of wage policy in Asian countries. 1956, 141 pp., printed, $1.25. 

[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] Study of the general problem of income in Asia, followed by an analysis 
of wage policy objectives, existing systems for the regulation of wages, problems arising 
in connexion with regulations on minimum wages, and the relationship between the 
level of wages and the needs and tempo of economic development. Statistics on the social 
and professional structure, the distribution of income, and wages, in several Asian 
countries. Laws at present in force in those countries. Index. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Publications of the International Labour Office, 1944-1955. 1956, 48 pp., printed, no price, 
[Sc.] List of all documents issued by the ILO from 1944 to 1955, with a note of the 
price and, in some instances, of the contents. Index. 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 


ACTIVITIES OF THE FAO 


So bold an aim, by P. L. Yates. 1955, 174 pp., printed, no price. 
[Ej. Sc. Org.] Account of the ideas and events which led to the establishment of the 
FAO, and a general description of that Organization’s work. 


Report of the eighth session of the conference. March 1956, 270 pp., trilingual: English, French, 

Spanish, printed, $3.90. 
[Ej. Sc. Org.] The eighth session of the conference of FAO was held from 4 to 
25 November 1955. The above volume contains an account of the work of the session, 
including: a consideration of the world situation and outlook in respect of food and 
agriculture, the work of FAO, budgets for 1956 and 1957, legal questions, and financial 
and administrative questions. Text of resolutions adopted and list of conference 
documents. 


WORLD AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Agriculture in the world economy. January 1956, 76 pp., printed, $1.00. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] This booklet is designed to show the place and importance of agriculture 
in the world economy. It outlines the development of agriculture, the utilization of 
resources, trends in agricultural production and the proportion of world income which 
it represents. These questions are considered in the light of the rapid growth of 
population and the obvious inadequacy of living standards in large areas of the world. 
Many diagrams and statistics. 


FOOD COMMODITIES 


Rice, No. 6. Commodity reports. December 1955, 51 pp. 

[St. Sc. Ej.] Statistical study of rice production and trade in 1954 and _ 195}. 
Comparison with the post-war period, and prospects for 1956 and the more distant 
future. 


Fats and oils, No. 6. Commodity reports. October 1955, 67 pp. 
[Sc. St. Dp.] Development of production and trade in fats and oils in 1954 and 1955, 
presented in the form of statistics. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 






Balance of payments yearbook. Vol. 6, December 1955, 300 pp., printed, $5.00. 
alysis (Sc. St. Dp.] The Yearbook, which is published in loose-leaf form, appears monthly 
rising § from March to December. This volume contains data on the balance of payments of 
n the F 6g countries for 1953 and 1954; statistical tables and detailed analyses of over 40 cases. 
social & For the first time, half-yearly figures have been included. This volume is the sixth 
Asian § of the series. The previous volume included definitions, data for 1947-52, and a general 
description of the situation in each country. These two volumes go together. 


INTERNATION CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION (ICAO) 


THE WORK OF ICAO 


Every five seconds; 10 years of postwar international civil aviation. No date, 24 pp., printed, 
no price. No reference number. 

FAO) & [£j.] General information booklet describing the work of ICAO. Many illustrations 

f and diagrams. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 
of the 


-_: 


THE WORK OF WHO 





rench, § The work of WHO in 1955. March 1956, 241 pp., printed, $2.00. 

(Ej. Sc. St. Dp. Org.] Annual report of the Director-General to the World Health 
1 4 to & Assembly and the United Nations. Detailed account of WHO’s work in 1955 by field 
-ssion, & of activity and by region. Co-operation with other organizations and list of projects 
d and § which were being carried out in 1955. Data on administration are annexed. A 10-page 
ancial § index is attached to the report. Illustrations and maps. 
rence 

Financial report 1 JFanuary-31 December 1955, and report of the external auditor to the World 

Health Assembly. April 1956, 61 pp., printed, $0.70. 
[Org. St.] Supplement to the Director-General’s annual report for 1955, containing 
the budget of WHO. 


WEbinae vee 


ulture IF Seventeenth session of the Executive Board 
ion of § [St. Dp.] The seventeenth session of the Executive Board was held in Geneva from 
which § 17 January to 2 February 1956. Two volumes dealing with its work have been published, 
vth of & the first containing the text of the resolutions adopted, followed by annexes dealing 
world. f mainly with administrative questions, and the second, the report on the proposed 
programme and budget for 1957. 
The titles of these two documents are as follows: 
Executive Board, seventeenth session. Vol. I, March 1956, 182 pp., printed, $1.25. 
Executive Board, seventeenth session. Vol. 11, March 1956, 133 pp., printed, $1.25. 


1955. 
1955 sranistics 
Jistant 


Annual epidemiological and vital statistics, 1953. 1956, bilingual : English-French, 571 pp., 
printed, $10.00. 

(St. Dp.] The first part of this yearbook, which is the sixth published by WHO, contains 

1953, & statistics on world population trends, together with mortality figures, classified according 

to cause, age and sex, for 43 countries. The second part gives statistics of cases of, and 

deaths from, notifiable diseases. There is an annex, giving a list of Member States of 

WHO, and an index. 
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ALCOHOLISM 


Mortality from cirrhosis of the liver and alcoholism. Epidemiological and vital statistics repon, 
Bilingual: English-French, 71 pp., printed, $1.75. 

[St. Dp.] The monthly epidemiological and vital statistics reports issued by WHO 

contain statistics on notifiable diseases and population trends. Certain special subjects, 

varying in each issue, are also dealt with in greater detail from time to time. The 

present number, for instance, gives data by country and sex, on mortality from cirrhosis 

of the liver and alcoholism since 1901. 


SUICIDE 


Mortality from suicide. Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 9, no. 4, 1956, bilingual: 
English-French, 44 pp., printed, $1.00. 

[St. Dp.] Statistics by country, age-group, and sex on mortality from suicide since the 

beginning of the century 


SYPHILIS 


Serology of syphilis. Bulletin of the WHO. Vol. 14, no. 2, 1956, bilingual: English-French, 
164 pp., $2.00. 

[Sc. Pr. Dp.] This special number of the Bulletin on the serology of syphilis contains 

eight articles and a detailed bibliography on the question. 


DRUG ADDICTION 


Expert committee on drugs liable to produce addiction. Sixth report. (Technical report series, 
no. 102.) March 1956, 21 pp., printed, $0.30. 

[Sc. Ej.] Brief account of the properties, harmful effects and consumption of certain 

drugs, with a short statement on the problem of amphetamine in Japan. 


TRAINING OF AUXILIARY MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


Expert committee on professional and technical education of medical and auxiliary personnel, 
Third report. (Technical report series, no. 109.) May 1956, 19 pp., printed, $0.30. 
[Sc. Ej.] The work and functions of auxiliary medical personnel, the importance of 

their training and the best conditions for such training. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


SOCIAL SCIENCES IN INDIA 


The teaching of the social sciences in India. 1956, 197 pp., printed, $2.50. 

[Pr. Ej.] The teaching of the social sciences in Indian universities and research insti- 
tutions: the structure of university education, the teaching of economics, political 
science, international relations, sociology, social psychology, social anthropology and 
law. This forms part of a series of similar volumes dealing with other countries (France, 
United Kingdom, United States of America, etc.). 


EDUCATION 


International seminar on rural adult education. 31 January 1956, 22 pp. (Unesco/ED/ 145). 
[Pr.] Background, organization and findings of a seminar organized at Hillerod 
(Denmark) from 14 August to 4 September 1954. This seminar marked the conclusion 
of a whole phase of Unesco’s adult education programme. General account of the 
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work of the seminar: the organization of adult education in rural areas, the role of 
universities and the work of voluntary bodies. Proceedings of the seminar and list of 
participants (from 31 countries). 





report, 





































WHO Report on the conference on free and compulsory education in the Arab countries of the Middle 
jects, East, 26 March 1956, 40 pp. (Unesco/ED/144). 
- The [Pr. Ej.] The conference met in Cairo from 29 December 1954 to 12 January 1955 and 
thosis fF was attended by representatives from some fifteen countries. 
Detailed study of the background, planning and various stages of the work under- 
taken by the Moslem countries for the improvement of their educational systems. 
Practical suggestions and comments. List of those present 


igual: 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 
ce the BF first meeting of directors of national services responsible for cultural relations. General report. 
31 January 1956, 26 pp. (ODG/8). 
(Sc. Ej.] The aim of this meeting, which was held in Paris from 1 to 6 December 1955, 
was to co-ordinate Unesco’s activities more closely with those conducted by Member 
States under bilateral and multilateral agreements, with a view to improving inter- 
rench, & national understanding. Forty-four States and eight international organizations were 
: represented at the conference. Brief account of the proceedings and resolutions adopted. 
ntains & List of those present. 


LIBRARIES 


/ Report on a programme of library education in Israel, by Leon Carnovsky. (Technical Assis- 
Serues, tance: Special reports, no. 1.) Undated, 20 pp., printed, 50 Fr. frs. 

_ — [Sc. Pr.] A statement on the situation of libraries in Israel, a library development 
ertain § programme and a programme for library education, prepared by Mr. Leon Carnovsky, 
a professor at the Graduate Library School of Chicago University, following a study 
mission in Israel, carried out under the technical assistance programme. In English, 
with a brief summary in French and Spanish. 


Web bbwae es 


sonnel. I} International statistics on libraries and book production. 14 March 1956, 22 pp. (Unesco/ 
30. ST/R/15). 

nce of (St, Dp. Pr.] Texts on the standardization of library statistics, adopted by the Council 
of the International Federation of Library Associations (Brussels, 1955), followed by 
eight tables of current statistical data: number of libraries by country and category, 
number of volumes, periodicals and readers; income and expenditure. Special table 
JRAL — on book production. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


International bibliography of sociology. Current sociology, vol. IV, no. 2-3, 1955, 240 pp., 
printed. 

insti: & [Sc. Pr.] Some 4,000 entries, classified by subject, relating to sociological books and 

litical & 2tticles published in the various countries of the world in 1954. Index. 





; and 

‘aids International bibliography of economics. Vol. III, 1956, 434 pp., printed, 2,000 Fr. frs. 
[Sc.] Over 6,000 entries relating to books, articles and documents published in the 
various countries in 1954, classified by subject. Index. 


Bibliographical services throughout the world. Third annual report, 1953-54, by R. L. Collison, 
145): 10 November 1955, 93 pp. (Unesco/CUA/72). 
llerod & [Pr. Dp.] This third report on the development of bibliographical services throughout 
lusion § the world supplements and brings up to date two reports published together in 1955. 
of the — [t contains an account of bibliographical activities in some sixty countries and terri- 
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tories, together with a special study on map recording. Recent data on national 
commissions for bibliography, national bibliographies, periodicals indexes, curren; 
bibliographies of special subjects, training in bibliography, etc. Principal new biblio. 
graphical publications. 


URBAN SOCIOLOGY 


Research in Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries. Trend reports and bibliography. Current 
sociology, vol. IV, no. 4, 1955, 96 pp., printed, 300 Fr. frs. 

[Sc.] Attention was drawn in one of the earlier reviews to a previous volume containing 
a report by Mr. Chombart de Lauwe on urban studies in France, with bibliography, 
This volume contains an article by Ruth Glass on urban sociology in Great Britain 
(scope, development and recent studies), with over 400 annotated bibliographical 
references, and a similar report and bibliography by John Westergaard on the scope 
or urban social studies in the Scandinavian countries. 


Museums in education. Education abstracts, vol. VIII, no. 2, 28 pp., printed. 

[Pr. Ej.] A museum is not simply a collection existing as an end in itself. It has an 
educational function to fulfil, and should be particularly concerned with popular 
education. Brief information on the present position in this field, and abstracts of some 
fifty publications on the same subject. Most ot these are recent publications, but men- 
tion is also made of certain basic works, which, though issued some time ago, are still 


of current interest. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 
Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in 
social questions. 
Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 
Supplies useful information for certain groups of people (educators, govern- 
ment officials, members of international organizations and economic and 
social institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject- 
matter of the document. 
St. = Contains statistics. 
Sc. |= Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 
The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them 
merely in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the 
easiest way possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under 
review which relates to some particular branch of social science. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 


Bastip, S. ‘Le role de l’Europe aux Nations unies’, Revue générale de droit international 
public 59(4), October-December 1955, pp. 513-36. 
So far as the idea of international organization has taken shape during the past century 
and more, it is undoubtedly due to the part played by the European States, which 
were the first to benefit by practical experience in this field. But an examination of 
Europe’s financial contribution to the United Nations, or of its representation on the 
different bodies, shows that when everything is considered, its place is very small. 
Similarly, the part played by Europe in the adoption of important resolutions by the 
United Nations is limited. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the same is 
true of the part played by the United Nations in the life of Europe. In most matters 
involving European countries, the latter have been in the position of accused parties, 
as in the case of the Spanish question in 1946, the Czech question in 1948 (at the 
request of Chile), the Human Rights cases in Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, and 
the various occasions on which the ‘colonialism’ of certain States has been criticized. 
In this last case, the European States have been called upon to give an account of 
their stewardship, and the setting up of a special committee to collect the information 
provided by administering powers about the non-self-governing territories for which 
they are responsible has given rise to serious conflict on several occasions. Finally, 
mention should be made of the part played, since 1952, by the Arab and Asian States. 
In this type of question, the European States have shown actual distrust of the United 
Nations, being convinced that they had to face deliberate and inevitable hostility. It 
should be pointed out however that United Nations action has not always been 
negative: examples of the contrary are the part it played in the affair of the Greek 


partisans and in settling the matter of the Berlin blockade. Finally, the Economic 
Commission for Europe has been developing in importance since 1954. In general, 
however, the part played by Europe in the United Nations has been and remains a 
small one. 


‘Celebrazione dell’entrata dell’Italia nelle Nazioni Unite’, La comunita internazionale 
11(1), January 1956, pp. 7-26. 

Texts of speeches by the president of the Italian Society for International Organization 

(N. Caraudini), the secretary-general of the society (R. Ago), the special representative 

of the United Nations secretariat (G. Palthey), the Minister for Foreign Affairs 

(G. Martino) and the Prime Minister (Antonio Segni), at a meeting held in Rome on 

31 January 1956, to celebrate Italy’s admission to the United Nations. 


Davies, C. ‘Parliamentary progress towards world unity’, Parliamentary affairs 9(1), 
winter 1955-56, pp. 4-12. 
Parliamentary experience shows conclusively that world peace can be founded only 
on respect for universal law. Leading parliamentarians, even those with the most 
advanced views, have, however, taken the view that world unity can be brought 
about only by the federation of nations which have much in common, such as the 
old historical community of Europe, for example. Such were the principles which 
inspired men like Leo Amery, with regard to the Commonwealth, William Cremer 
with regard to the Inter-Parliamentary Union (founded in 1889) and E. D. Morel 
with regard to the Union of Democratic Control. The parliamentary movement 
in favour of world government came into being in 1945. A conference of delegates 
from all over the world met in September 1951, and adopted the document known 
as the ‘London Resolutions’, which advocated the creation of a supra-national world 
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authority with aims similar to those of the United Nations. Since then, the World 
Association of Parliamentarians has produced proposals for revision of the United 
Nations Charter, recommending universal representation, general disarmament, 
the conferring of powers of decision on the International Court of Justice, the esta. 
blishment of a world legislature with wider powers than the United Nations Genera] 
Assembly, etc. The progress made by the association is all the more remarkable because 
it receives no financial aid from governments. Here is tangible proof of the faith of those 
who are striving for world peace. 


Hype, J. H. ‘United States participation in the United Nations’, International organi. 
zation, February 1956, pp. 22-34. 

The author studies the way in which the political ideas of the United States of America 
find expression within the United Nations. ‘Three problems arise in this connexion: 
the first relates to the way in which the country’s participation is organized; the United 
States of America is permanently represented in the United Nations by the United 
States Mission to the United Nations, the head of which has the rank of ambassador 
and the members of which are chosen from amongst the most representative persons 
and those with the greatest economic experience. The second problem concerns the 
formulation of policy, which is the prerogative of the President, after consultation 
with the State Department. Within the latter, a large number of committees study 
various questions, and members of the Mission to the United Nations help to decide 
the policy to be supported in the United Nations. Finally, there is the problem of 
presentation; once the main lines of policy have been laid down, that policy has to be 
defended. The author describes the conduct of debates in the United Nations. Now, 
at the end of the tenth year of the United Nations’ existence, the United States of 
America can be seen to be taking an increasing part in its activities. 


Karpexj, E. ‘Les Nations unies et la paix, la coopération et le progrés’, Revue & 

politique internationale 6(135), 1 November 1955, pp. 1-5. 

Since the founding of the United Nations, substantial progress has been achieved in 
co-operation between the various countries. The recent easing of international tension 
argues well for the future influence of the United Nations, even though such important 
problems as that of disarmament, which must be bound up with the control of nuclear 
energy, still remain to be solved. 

The German question—that stumbling-block to good relations between East and 
West—must be solved with due regard for the international balance of power and the 
desires of the German people themselves. Its solution depends ultimately on the 
institution of a satisfactory system of collective security before all else. Furthermore, 
the existence of vast underdeveloped areas in the world is an adverse factor in inter 


national relations. The United Nations strives to play a leading part in financing 


assistance to underdeveloped countries. It must be made truly universal so that it can 
deal with all matters and represent all parts of the world. From this point of view, the 
fact that the People’s Republic of China is not represented is detrimental to peace. 


Finally, it would be a mistake to take unilateral action with regard to the revision i & 


the Charter, which is being called for in several quarters; after 10 years’ existence, 
and despite its weaknesses, the San Francisco Charter is still valid, and is not to le 
blamed for the deterioration of international relations. Yugoslavia has played a 
important part in the United Nations, defending the cause of peace with all its might: 
here again, progress along the road to international co-operation is favourable to the 
cause of socialism in the world. 


Korscunic, W. M. “The United States Government, non-governmental organization 
and the United Nations’, Associations 8(4), April 1956, pp. 230-4. 

Side by side with the United States delegation American non-governmental organiz- 

tions played an active part in drawing up the United Nations Charter. This account 

for the United States of America’s proposal to establish relations between the NGO’ 

and the United Nations (Art. 71), more especially, the Economic and social Counc. 
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The NGO’s should play a purely consultative part; their aims should be closely con- 
nected with those of the United Nations and they should help to make those aims 
known to the public. The author is concerned not only with international, but also 
with national non-governmental organizations. Though the co-operation of the non- 
governmental organizations has been useful in various spheres with which the United 
Nations is concerned, it must be admitted that some of the organizations have abused 
the privileges of their status to serve their own ends, or have shown that they are, in 
fact, dependent on their governments. However, these drawbacks are outweighed by 
the advantages derived by the United Nations fromthe non-governmental organizations. 
The United States of America is convinced that the collaboration of the citizens, 
through their representative organizations, is essential to the work of the United Nations 
on behalf of peace, freedom and better conditions. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


BODIGHEIMER, W. ‘Die 1ote Tagung der Vollversammlung der Vereinten Nationen’ 

(The tenth session of the United Nations General Assembly), Europa Archiv 11(5), 

5 March 1956, pp. 8661-6. 

The partial failure of the Conference of Foreign Ministers in Geneva in October 1955 
might have had unfortunate repercussions on the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, but this was not, in fact, so. Although no decisive progress was made on the 
difficult question of disarmament, appreciable results were, for the first time in years, 
achieved in other fields. For example, two resolutions relating to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy were adopted unanimously. Substantial progress was also made in 
respect of co-operation between States for the control of the radio-activity resulting 
from the use of the atom. And while on colonial questions (Cyprus and Algeria in 
particular) the Assembly was sharply divided, on the other hand, 16 new Member 
States were admitted by an overwhelming majority. 

Mention should also be made of the compromise reached in favour of Yugoslavia’s 
election to the Security Council. Finally, although tension between East and West 
persists where the revision of the Charter is concerned, the study of social and economic 
problems has led to results of some importance. 


KamENEV, V.; Kirin, I. ‘The results of the 10th session of the General Assembly’, 
International affairs (Moscow) (1), 1956, pp. 27-40. 
The tenth session of the United Nations General Assembly reflected the easing of world 
tensions and the progress achieved in the sphere of international co-operation. Despite 
their discomfiture and annoyance, the champions of the cold war were silenced by 
the hopes which the Geneva Conference had raised among the public the world over. 
The admission of 16 new members may be regarded as a victory for the advocates 
of wider international co-operation, and Yugoslavia’s election as a non-permanent 
member of the Security Council marked the end of the United States’ automatic 
majority. On the other hand, little progress was made towards disarmament, despite 
the efforts of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Other encouraging signs for the 


cael | future were the adoption of a resolution in favour of a second international conference 
Ss , 


on the peaceful uses of atomic energy and the setting up of an international agency for 


' atomic energy, and the development of anti-colonial feeling. Proposals for the revision 


of the Charter should, however, be approached with caution, and attention should 
first be paid to installing the Chinese People’s Republic in its rightful place. 


‘The tenth assembly of the United Nations’, The world today 12(21), February 1956, 
pp. 66-78. 
The tenth session of the United Nations General Assembly was undoubtedly affected 
by the improvement in international relations. 
Although serious tension was to be expected over colonial questions (the Algerian 
affair, the struggle over the inclusion of the Cyprus question in the agenda, etc.), a 
resolution was adopted on the disarmament problem despite deep-rooted differences 
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of opinion between the Eastern and Western delegates which left the door open to 
further progress. 

Similarly, the admission of 16 new Member States out of a list of 18 marks a definite 
advance. One of the most noteworthy features of this session, and one which wil] 
doubtless mark future sessions, was the increasingly important part played by the smaller 
States in the work of the Organization. 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Borisov, S. ‘Protiv proektov peresmotra Ustava OON’ (Against the proposed revision 
of the United Nations Charter), Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (6), 1955, pp. 92-8. 
The attempts at revision being made by certain imperialist powers aim at destroying 
all that is democratic in the United Nations Charter. The proposals relate to the 
revision procedure itself. On the pretext that the latter is too complicated, a project 
drawn up by the First and Second Committees proposes that amendments shall be 
adopted by a simple majority of the members of the Assembly, including the votes 
of any seven members of the Security Council. The system introduced by the United 
Nations Charter as it stands is, however, considerably simpler than that used by the 
League of Nations. In point of fact, as became clear during discussion in the United 
States’ House of Representatives and Senate, it is the present conception of the right 
of veto that is being attacked, rather than the veto itself. In articles which have appeared 
in imperialist countries, and at meetings held in those countries, voices have been 
raised against the existing principle of unanimity, considered as paralysing certain 
proceedings, and it has been proposed that the scope of the right of veto be limited, 
Some capitalist supporters of this revision wish to use indirect means to achieve their 
aims. These attempts, which are contrary to the democratic principle of unanimity 
on the part of the permanent members of the Security Council, aim at arbitrary 
limitation of the right of admission to the United Nations, and the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics is determined to defend this essential principle in all cases. 


Bartos, M. ‘Le probléme colonial et la Charte de lO.N.U.’, Revue de politique inter. 
nationale 6(138), 1 January 1956, pp. 5-7. 
Unlike the League of Nations, which had almost no powers of decision or even of 
discussion where colonial countries were concerned, the United Nations has a new and 
almost revolutionary function in this respect. The Charter laid down the principle of 
the right of colonial peoples to self-determination, and made possible the establishment 
of the Trusteeship Council, whose powers are far more real than those exercised by 
the League of Nations under the mandate system. Furthermore, the system of non- 
self-governing territories enables the United Nations to supervise the way in which 
colonial powers are discharging their obligations, and, finally, the latest innovation 
introduced by the United Nations Charter is that of submitting major colonial problems 
—such as those of French North Africa—to the General Assembly. The United Nations 
is thus becoming one of the principal centres of the struggle against colonialism, not 
so much as regards the actual sanctions applied and the legal possibilities of action 
—which still remain limited—as on account of the interest aroused by its debates and 
decisions and the international publicity they receive. The anti-colonialist front is 
growing steadily stronger and the day is not far distant when the United Nations will 
be able to fulfil the aspirations of the dependent peoples by the simple process of law. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


BrucEL, J. W. ‘Um die Sicherung der Menschenrechte’ (Safeguarding human rights), 
Die Zukunft (4), April 1956, pp. 114-17. 

A draft covenant has been drawn up on the basis of the Declaration of the Commission 

on Human Rights in 1948. As the separation of political from economic and social 

rights was obviously artificial, the two separate drafts prepared were combined in a 

single draft in 1954. The hardest problem to solve is that of enforcing respect for human 
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rights in each country. The various proposals put forward for this purpose (court of 
justice for the protection of human rights, Uruguayan project for setting up of a United 
Nations High Commissioner’s office, etc.) err in granting insufficient powers to the 
bodies responsible for enforcing the clauses concerning human rights. One of the 
questions which the United Nations General Assemblies of 1954 and 1955 were unable 
tosettle was that of the right of peoples to self-determination, the difficulty arising from 
the fact that this is not an individual, but a collective right. Mention should also be 
made of the European Convention on Human Rights (Strasbourg, 1953), which also 
has a number of weaknesses (no mention of the right of asylum, for instance, and no 
guarantees in respect of economic and social rights). Austria, which is one of the new 
members of the United Nations, should take the necessary steps to further the work 


already begun. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


ALESSANDRI, J. ‘Esquisse du régime international de l’aéronavale’, Revue maritime (105), 

January 1955, pp. 73-82. 
Legislation has had to take account of the analogy which exists between air law and 
maritime law: the air above the high seas is, like the latter, res nullius, whereas that 
above national territory comes under national sovereignty. When flying over the high 
seas, an aircraft is free from all foreign interference, except for such measures as are 
esential to the safety of navigation. Generally speaking, an aircraft in flight is subject 
to its own national law. Certain aircraft—especially military aircraft—are subject to 
special obligations arising out of their particular characteristics. For example, a Fleet 
Air Arm plane is subject to different international laws depending on whether it is 
based on an aircraft-carrier or on shore; in the former case, it is considered as an integral 
past of the ship, in the latter, as an ordinary military plane. In the event of war, the 
law governing naval air forces differs on several points from the maritime laws of war. 
In particular, an aircraft operating far from its base and intercepting an enemy or 
neutral merchantman would be unable to stop the ship and search her, as laid down in 
the maritime conventions. 

It can, however, oblige the ship to alter course for a port controlled by the country 
to which the aeroplane belongs. By extension, in mercantile war ordinary air force 
planes acquire the same powers. 


Barros, M. ‘Effektivni reciprocitet’ (Effective reciprocity), Jugoslovenska revija. za 
medjunarodno pravo 2(2), 1955, Ppp. 172-7. 

The existence of States having different forms of government, and maintaining relations 

with one another, has given rise to the general phenomenon of practical reciprocity 


| of rights for citizens of contracting countries. This concept has developed chiefly as a 


result of the difficulties encountered in relations between various States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics after the October Revolution. The American courts then 
arrived at the concept of reciprocity questio facti. They have thus diverged from European 
jurisprudence, which considers diplomatic reciprocity to be questio juris: the judge 
can do no more than consider whether or not the treaty concerned contains a reciprocity 
clause, and the country whose law accords the lesser rights may not ask from the other 
country more than it is itself prepared to grant. These nations have been criticized 
in various circles, as they end in making reciprocity a basis for discrimination between 
nationals of different countries, more extensive rights being granted to some than to 
others. The British authorities, however, have adopted this view, limiting the freedom 
of movement of the diplomatic representatives of those States which apply similar 
measures in the case of United Kingdom representatives. This attitude, if taken to the 
extreme, would impose excessive restrictions on the rights of foreign nationals. The 
existence of relations between States presupposes a minimum of rights the enjoyment 
of which cannot be denied to foreign nationals. This problem of effective reciprocity 
arose in Yugoslavia over the Trade and Navigation Convention concluded with Italy, 
in 1955, which contains several reciprocity clauses. In this particular case, it is not the 
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lex talionis wihich is applied, but the maxim ‘do ut des’. Finally, it should be emphasize; 
that the problem of the restriction of foreigners’ rights is a new aspect of the cold wa 
beween States with different social systems. 


Bartos, M. ‘Pravni aspekt mirne aktivne koegzistencije drzava’ (The legal aspect o 
active peaceful co-existence of States), Jugoslovenska revija za medjunarodno pravo 2(3 
1955, PP- 321-35- 

After an historical treatment of the changes and chances of co-existence in former 
centuries, the author goes on to define the legal aspects of active peaceful co-existence 
on the basis of the United Nations Charter. He considers that at the stage now reached 
in international organization peaceful co-existence is no longer merely the basis fo; 
legal relations between States, but in fact a legal system binding those States. Thy 
defined, active peaceful co-existence is directly connected with the present state of 
international public law. In the second part of his article, the author reviews the main 
questions to be faced throughout the world in relation to this subject and draws attention 
to the legal significance of the appeal for disarmament and international co-operation 
made by Prime Minister Nehru and President Tito. 


Macaragevié, A. ‘Samoopredeljenje i medjunarodno pravo’ (Self-determination 

in international law), Jugoslovenska revija za medjunarodno pravo 3(2), 1955, PP- 340-5), 
Self-determination consists in the possibility of freely choosing a form of government 
and a social system, and in the exercise of that right to the point of secession, which is 
its logical extreme. Whether this notion should be linked to that of self-government 
or be treated as an independent, positive principle of international law is an academic 
question. 

The author analyses the development of the right of self-determination from the 
French Revolution until the First World War, the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Peoples of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and President Wiison’s Fourteen 
Points. A study of the place of self-determination in the United Nations Charter show 
the importance of this notion in the maintenance of peace and international security 
under the United Nations system of collective security. The application of this principle 
leads to removing questions concerning trust territories from the domestic jurisdiction 
of States—which is in line with the concept, in French international law, of an inter. 
national public service for mandated territories, and makes self-determination one 
of the chief concerns of the United Nations. The summary given of the main cases 
involving this concept is interesting from this point of view. 


ScHNEIDER, P. ‘Zur Rechtsstellung des Internationalen Roten Kreuzes’ (The Legal 
position of the International Red Cross), Archiv des Volkerrechts 5(3), Decen- 
ber 1955, Pp. 257-71. 

The question to be considered is whether the work of the Red Cross is an international 

public service. This is not so, either in fact or in law. 

The International Red Cross is not a public international organization but a private 


association, not established by international treaty. A public corporation, by definition, J 


gives rise to new social and legal relationships; but the Red Cross accepts existing legal 
relationships without dispute. Its aim is to make social relations more humane, but it 
cannot change their framework. In this sphere, however, it does something that no 
other organization does. 


Suiceru Opa, ‘The hydrogen bomb tests and international law’, Die Friedenswarte 53 

(2), 1956, pp. 126-35. 

Some Japanese sailors were the first victims of the atomic experiments carried out 
by the United States of America on Bikini atoll in 1954. 

The sailors’ organizations and committees were not satisfied with the compensation 
offered by the American Government, and called for a ban on nuclear and thermo 
nuclear tests. From the legal point of view, the problem is as follows: does an act 
committed by a State in territory under its authority, which causes damage 
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to neighbouring territories, constitute an offence under international law? In the case 
in point, the Bikini tests did constitute an offence, since, inasmuch as they hindered the 
free movement of Japanese shipping, they infringed international obligations. The 
action of the United States of America in marking off a ‘danger zone’ on the high seas 
before the tests started did not protect that country against all claims at law. This does 
not imply that all atomic tests should be forbidden: they can be saved from illegality 
by an authorization from other States, on condition that full reparation shall be made 
for any damage caused. In this case, the government granting authorization would be 
liable to any of its nationals who might be injured as a result of the test. 


‘Territorial waters and related matters’, The Department of State bulletin 34(869), 
20 February 1956, pp. 296-9. 

In the absence of sufficient preliminary documentation, the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists, which met in Mexico City from 17 January to 4 February, had to rely on a 
general discussion to clarify the attitude of the various governments represented on the 
question of territorial waters. Eight countries (Argentina, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay) put forward a resolution to abolish the three- 
mile limit and replace it by a far more elastic rule. Although this proposal was vigorously 
opposed by the United States of America, it was nevertheless adopted by 15 votes to 1, 
with 5 abstentions. Thereupon, a Cuban proposal to transmit the resolution to a specia- 
lized conference with the character of a preparatory study was also adopted by 11 
votes to 9, thus keeping it within the terms of reference of the Council of Jurists, as 
defined by the Council of the Organization of American States. The text of the first 
resolution, with the reservations formulated by the United States of America, and the 
text of the second resolution are reproduced in an annex. 


Geaser, S. ‘Elément moral de l’infraction internationale’, Revue générale de droit inter- 
national public 59(4), October-December 1955, pp. 537-69. 

In the course of a comparative study of the moral element in offences under municipal 
criminal law and international law, the author reviews the standards of culpability 
laid down in the criminal codes and the case-law of various States. The distinction 
between deliberate and unintentional offences, made by municipal law, is not valid 
in international law; firstly, because the latter is customary in character and secondly 
because it is impossible to recognize collective responsibility on the part of the State. 
It is the agents of the State, acting in the name of their government, who are in fact 
liable to punishment. Finally, the author studies the circumstances which do away 
with liability in international law, and the problem of the burden of proof. He concludes 
by stressing the importance of the Nuremberg judgements, which recognized the decisive 
part played by the moral element in international offences. 


Petia, V. V. ‘Le code des crimes contre la paix et la sécurité de l’humanité’ (to be 

continued), Revue de droit international 33(4), October-December 1955, pp. 329-39. 
Continuing his study of the code, begun in the previous issue of the review, the author, 
after mentioning the need for effective control of the production of forbidden weapons, 
discussing the international complications which would result if a given State were 
to admit foreign deserters to its Army, and dealing with the question of the violation 
of diplomatic immunity, emphasizes the counterpart to diplomatic immunity, that is 
to say, the right of States to bring diplomats guilty of criminal acts before an inter- 
national criminal tribunal. He then turns to the problem of acts of terrorism which have 
repercussions on international relations and the question of the international repression 
of war propaganda. 


Peita, V. V. ‘Le code des crimes contre la paix et la sécurité de l’humanité’ (continued), 
Revue de droit international 34(1), January-March 1956, pp. 33-47. 

In this further article in the series, the author studies the question of spreading false 

information or false documents which may impair international relations. Various 

national codes or draft codes provide for the punishment of such acts, and many non- 
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governmental organizations have adopted a similar attitude. The author then considey 
possible definitions of crimes against humanity (enslavement, extermination and mag 
persecution) ; several such definitions have been proposed, or have been included in 
national codes or drafts of international conventions. The special character of the 
crimes should be stressed by making a clear distinction between them and crimes oy 
offences under the ordinary law. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Caryjeu, P. M. ‘La Cour internationale de justice répressive’, Revue de droit international 
33(4), October-December 1955, pp. 361-9 

After the first world war, various efforts were made, and various proposals put forward 
with a view to setting up an international criminal court: there was the special court, 
of five judges created by the Treaty of Versailles totry Wilhelm II, various scheme 
put forward by international associations of jurists and, finally, the attempts made by 
the League of Nations in this direction. The second world war and the incidental 
violations of international conventions, led to more concrete developments; a draft 
statute for the organization of an independent criminal court, drawn up by the Inter. 
national Assembly in London in 1943; a project for the establishment of a temporary 
criminal court, drawn up by the Allied War Crimes Commission (1944); the Tokyo, 
Tribunal and, above all, the Nuremberg Tribunal, the principles of whose constitution 
were confirmed by the United Nations General Assembly on 11 December 1946; the 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, adopted 
by the United Nations Assembly in 1948, and the resolution requesting the International 
Law Commission to study the possibility of setting up a criminal division of the Inter. 
national Court of Justice. At its meeting at Geneva, in 1950, this Commission took 
some important decisions, defining the individual’s international responsibility and 
establishing a list of crimes to be punished as offences against international law. The 
principle of setting up an international criminal court was adopted. A committee was 
instructed to draft statutes and, on 5 December 1952, the United Nations General 
Assembly instructed another committee to reconsider and review that draft. The chief 
criticism that may be levelled against the results thus achieved is that such a court 
would not be independent of States. It is to be hoped that, sooner or later, a true 
international criminal court will come into being. 


Hupson, M. O. ‘The thirty-fourth year of the World Court’, The American journal of 
international law 50(1), January 1956, pp. 1-17. 

On 6 April 1955, the International Court of Justice decided, in Guatemala’s favour, a 
dispute between that country and Liechtenstein (the Nottebohm case), which dated 
from 1951. On 7 June of the same year, the Court advised the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on voting procedures in respect of reports and petitions concerning 
the territory of South-West Africa. The Court also dealt with aviation incidents which 
had occurred between the United States of America and Czechoslovakia, problems 
relating to the Antarctic territories and disputes which had arisen between Argentina 
and the United Kingdom in that connexion, etc. Various treaties seem to have resulted 
indirectly in an increase in the powers of the Court. 


THE LAWS OF WAR 


Barto§s M. ‘La protection des populations civiles’, Revue de politique internationale 
6(135), 1 November 1955, pp. 12-14. 
The International Committee of the Red Cross has recently prepared preliminary 
draft regulations for the protection of the civilian population in time of war. This 
draft tends to revert to the classical concept of war as exclusively restricted to military 
operations, as would have been the case before 1914. In particular, it provides for the 
banning of weapons of mass destruction (A.B.C.) and all other operations mainly 
affecting the civilian population. The draft is thus a statement of a new type of military 
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law, but it has been criticized in two respects. In the first place, as regards its substance, 
the critics—while taking no stand on the ‘delicate’ question of banning atomic weapons 
—state that any project which seeks to put the clock back in this way is necessarily 
Utopian. In the second place, from the legal standpoint, it has been said that the Red 
Cross is usurping the position of the Security Council, and is exceeding its powers 
in drawing up new laws of war instead of merely codifying those existing in posse. 
These criticisms, however, fall to the ground when the facts are examined: the Red 
Cross draft is a decisive step forward, not only towards making war more humane 
by the abolition of ‘total war’, but also towards the abolition of war altogether. It 
will be warmly welcomed by the small nations, which are always the chief victims of war. 


FiorAVANZO, E. ‘Le droit de guerre est-il mort?’, Revue de la défense nationale, 
12 February 1956, pp. 169-80. 

During the first world war the first principles of a real system of laws of war were 
established between the Allies and neutral countries, in the form of conventions on 
the freedom of navigation, for example. After 1918, international talks on the subject 
were continued, but the second world war broke out before any legal instrument had 
been drawn up. The legacy of the last war includes the following notions: unconditienal 
surrender, which represents a return to the old law of might is right and which, from the 
legal point of view, rides roughshod over the principles of the Atlantic Charter; the 
right of veto within the United Nations, which is entirely undemocratic; the definition of 
aggression in the United Nations Charter, which, in a world war, would mean that the 
defeated nations would be designated aggressors by the victors; the concept of liberation, 
which is the counterpart of the definition of aggression; the notion of the partisan, 
which turns total warfare into general civil war, and makes peace dependent on social 
peace; and finally the concept of the war criminal, so inadequately defined as to be 
applicable in the last resort to any aggressor. In short, we are witnessing a total collapse 
of the laws of war, particularly as any convention signed is quite likely to remain a 
dead letter. 


Nwéié, D. ‘Samoodbrana u novom medjunarodnom pravu’ (Legitimate self-defence 
in modern international law), Jugoslovenska revija za medjunarodno pravo 2(1955), 
pp. 180-96. 

The notion of legitimate self-defence is a new one in international law. It was only 
at the San Francisco Conference that the question came to the fore, there being no 
reference to it in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Included in the Charter at the 
request of the small States, self-defence is, nevertheless, an exception limited by strict 
and well-defined rules. This ‘inherent right’ shall be exercised only in the case of direct 
and large-scale ‘armed attack’ and there are no exceptions to this provision. A State 
which is the victim of such aggression shall.report the steps it has taken in exercise 
of this right of self-defence to the Security Council and shall suspend them as soon 
as the Council has taken the ‘measures necessary to maintain international peace and 
security’. The question whether it is the business of the State in question or of the Coun- 
cil to decide whether these measures are effective is of little importance, since, in practice, 
the defensive actions taken by the State and by the Council coincide. In the case of 
collective self-defence, the geographical ties of the States concerned provide a sufficient 
criterion. 

In conclusion, the weaknesses in the system of collective security laid down by the 
Charter should not result in an extension of the sphere of self-defence, which must 
remain an exception if it is not to jeopardize the very foundations on which the United 
Nations organization rests. 


ATOMIC QUESTIONS 


Bocarbus, E. S. ‘Social implications of atomic energy’, Social research 40(3), January- 
February 1956, pp. 190-6. 
The social implications of atomic energy are numerous, In the first place, a full-scale 
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social crisis is upon us. The world cannot control the atom effectively and is therefore 
in constant danger; social science and spiritual forces have been outstripped by physics, 
Secondly, the course of development is proving to be the opposite of that foreseen by 
the authors of the Atlantic Charter: fear and mistrust are increasing in international 
relations, and this partly explains the failures of the United Nations. Another consequence 
is that atomic energy, the control of which must necessarily be in the hands of the State 
authorities, is conducive to the development of totalitarian and Fascist trends which 
would lead in the end to war and destruction. The only hope for mankind lies in direct 
agreement between the great powers on the subject of atomic control. This is the drift 
of the Eisenhower proposals for an atomic pool. Finally, atomic problems cannot be 
confined within national frontiers and therefore open up new prospects in international 
life, the practical results of which are bound to be a rise in the standard of living 
throughout the world and the adoption of an ideal common to all mankind. 


Cavper, R. ‘La plus grande aventure de I’humanité’, Archives diplomatiques et consulaires 
21(3), March 1956, pp. 88-go. 

The United Nations Conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, attended by 
representatives of 73 countries, provided an opportunity of reviewing the extremely 
encouraging results achieved by research workers, not however in contact with each 
other, on both sides of the Iron Curtain. The conference, which was divided into 
three sections, dealing with nuclear physics, chemical and metallurgical problems, 
and the medical and biological aspects of atomic energy, reviewed present scientific 
knowledge regarding the effects of radiation on heredity and the calculation of indus- 
trial and urban risks. As regards atomic problems in medicine, interesting disclosures 
were made about the use of isotopes in various countries, especially for the detection 
of disease (the transmission of germs, treatment of brain tumours, etc.). The delegates 
unanimously insisted on the need for international conventions with regard to 
industrial hygiene and public health. 


Jovanovié, B. ‘Pitanje medjunarodne saradnje u razvoju mernodapske upotrebe 
nuklearne energije pred un’ (The problem of international co-operation for the 
peaceful use of atomic energy before the United Nations), Medjunarodni problemi 7(1), 
1955, Pp- 75-80. 

While the success achieved at the ninth session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in connexion with disarmament problems reflected the easing of international 
tension, the project for the peaceful use of atomic energy may be considered as a 
substantial advance towards international co-operation in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of active co-existence. The ninth session was noteworthy for three tendencies: 
(a) the reserved and non-committal attitude of the seven Western ‘atomic powers, 
headed by the United States of America; (b) the conciliatory attitude of the Soviet 
delegation; (c) the evident desire of the small and medium-sized nations—especially 
the underdeveloped countries—to take as large a part as possible in drawing up the 
constitution of the proposed agency. Two questions should perhaps have been studied 
more thoroughly: firstly, the use of atomic energy in industry with a view to reducing 
economic differences between the various countries; secondly, the problem of the 
future relations between the agency and the United Nations. Finally, the actual 
structure of the agency has not yet been adequately defined. 


PoLjaAnsex, F. ‘L’institution internationale pour |’énergie atomique et 1’O.N.U.’, 
Revue de politique internationale 6(135), 1 November 1955, pp. 5-6. 
Nuclear energy is likely, in the near future, to produce noteworthy economic and social 
repercussions throughout the world. In particular, it may enormously facilitate the 
further expansion of those countries which are already economically advanced, and 
thus lead to a dangerous lack of balance in world economic affairs. The United Nations 
should exert some control over the distribution of atomic energy in order to prevent 
this happening. The proposed establishment of an atomic agency will be an important 
step in this direction. The present proposals regarding the agency’s constitution, 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 


however, do not yet provide adequate guarantees for the maintenance of democracy 
and of equality between the countries concerned. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY AND DISARMAMENT 


CoIiGNARD, M. ‘Quelques aspects actuels du contréle des armements a la lumiére des 

expériences entreprises’, Politique étrangére 21(1), January-February 1956, pp. 39-60. 
The experiments in direct control of armaments made immediately after the last 
two wars were based essentially on the right of constraint exercised by the occupying 
powers. The control measures instituted in Germany in 1945, especially, were far 
stricter than those brought in under the Treaty of Versailles, which had proved to be 
too weak. Hopes of the possibility of a lasting practical control of armaments may, 
however, be based on more recent cases than the two examples quoted above. Most 
noteworthy are the clauses of Article 107 of the EDC Treaty providing for the supra- 
national control of heavy armaments and, above all, the clauses of the Paris agreements 
relating to the armaments control agency: the latter is based on the collective will 
of the participants and its authority depends essentially on a form of joint control of 
their military potential based on mutual guarantees, with a series of special prohibitions 
applying to the territory of the German Federal Republic. Finally, account should 
be taken of the first results achieved by the United Nations Disarmament Commission 
and also of the fact that the Franco-British note of September 1954 has been accepted 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as a first basis for discussion. Experience 
thus shows that armaments control can be brought about only by association, based 
on legal guarantees protecting those covered by them against abuse of power, and at 
the same time providing the necessary controls. 


Verpross, A. “Trajna neutralnost Austrije i organizacija Vjedinjenih Nacija’ (The 
permanent neutrality of Austria and the United Nations organization), Fugoslovenska 
revija za medjunarodno pravo 2(2), 1955, 163-70. 

In the memorandum signed in Moscow, on 15 April 1955, the Austrian Government 
undertook to keep the country in a state of permanent neutrality. The Western Powers 
and the Austrian Parliament have ratified this undertaking and, at the same time, 
these Powers declared themselves in favour of Austria’s admission to the United 
Nations. Two problems thus arise: what are Austria’s rights and duties as a result of 
its permanently neutral status, and how can this status be reconciled with the funda- 
mental principles of the United Nations? As regards the first question, the Moscow 
memorandum states that Austrian neutrality shall follow the Swiss model. This means 
that, in the event of war, Austria would have to observe the rules of neutrality and, 
in time of peace, must undertake no commitment which might lead her into war; 
on the other hand, she may be given guarantees by other Powers. Apart from these 
restrictions, Austria’s domestic and foreign policy is subject to no limitations, nor is 
she under any obligation to observe ideological neutrality. 

Switzerland is also taken as a model with regard to the second question raised 
above. Switzerland had a special status in the League of Nations and was not obliged 
to take part in coercive measures. A similar status would be devised for Austria. The 
Security Council may, for instance, decide that Austria shall not take part in sanctions. 
All that is needed for this is that the five great Powers, and two other Security Council 
members, shall agree. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


FRIEDMANN, F, G. “The impact of technically advanced civilizations on underdeveloped 
areas’, Confluence 4(4), January 1956, pp. 391-406. 

The underdeveloped countries suffer to a certain extent from cultural isolation and 

their inhabitants have adopted a fatalistic attitude after undergoing various forms 

of oppression at the hands of feudal or neo-feudal forces. These characteristics are 

gradually disappearing as a result of contacts with technically more advanced civili- 
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zations. Today, however, totalitarianism attracts those who are shaking off their 
resignation of the past and who believe that the needs which these contacts have 
revealed can be satisfied only by overthrowing the class system and the existing forms 
of political life. On the other hand, those who stand by the values of Western liberalism 
must base their work on scientific institutions, which alone can make the under. 
developed peoples aware of their basic problems and teach them how to solve them, 
This is the background against which the Motera experiment in reconstruction and 
rural resettlement, and the adult education work of the National Association for the 
Literacy Campaign (Italian initials UNLA) must be considered. Such examples show 
that solutions other than totalitarianism can be found if we take a more objective 
view of our own society and adopt a more respectful attitude towards those whom we 
wish to help. 


Manners, R. A. ‘Functionalism, Realpolitik and anthropology in underdeveloped 

areas’, America indigena 16(1), 1956, pp. 7-31. Bibliography. 
Anthropologists are consulted nowadays by international organizations, as they pre- 
viously were by colonial powers, for information about the resistance which aid and 
technical assistance programmes are likely to encounter in underdeveloped countries, 
This information may not always, however, be of great value, since the aims of these 
programmes are, at present, essentially political and economic. The advice of anthropo- 
logists, apart from the fact that it would be quite disinterested, would result in a 
conservative attitude to social questions which would be at variance with the aims of 
these programmes. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


Cornicuion-Mo .inieR, General. ‘La Conférence européenne des Ministres des trans- 
ports’, Politique étrangére 21(1), January-February 1956, pp. 27-38. 

The problem of co-ordinating European transport arose in a particularly acute form 
after the war. The various attempts at remedying the situation—the creation of ECITO 
(European Central Inland Transport Organization) in 1945, of an intergovernmental 
organization under the auspices of the Economic Commission for Europe in 1947, and, 
finally, of a transport organization as an offshoot of OEEC—led, in 1953, to the creation 
of the European Conference of Ministers of Transport, at the Brussels meeting on 
17 October of that year. This organization is remarkable for its flexibility and its 
dynamism. Its decisions apply only to countries which have ratified them, and its 
structure is of the utmost simplicity. 

Important questions have been dealt with and substantial results achieved with 
regard to the co-ordination of investments and road-building, the organization of a 
European network of navigable waterways with standardized characteristics, the stan- 
dardization of national and international inland waterway freightage, and the inter- 
national financing of purchases of railway equipment. In a little over two years, the 
Conference has thus achieved much. However, like all human undertakings, its work 
can be improved and should be continued with the object of making the fullest use, 
in transport, of the facilities offered by the physical features of Europe. 


Duranp, P. M. F. ‘Transports internationaux: ce que l’usager doit savoir des nouvelles 
conventions de Berne’, Semaine juridique 30(16), 18 April 1956, Doctr. 1295, 8 pp. 
The new international transport conventions signed on 25 October 1952 did not 
come into force until 1 March 1956. The author deals only with the international 
conventions governing the international transport of goods by rail (the so-called 
‘C.I.M.’), giving details of the main reforms introduced. It should be noted that the 
convention for the eastern European countries differs in certain respects, mainly 
because it is an agreement between the authorities in charge of nationalized railways, 

rather than a diplomatic convention. 
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STrAMENKOVIC, R. ‘L’O.N.U. et les problémes économiques internationaux’, Revue de 
politique internationale 6(135), 1 November 1955, pp. 23-5. 

At the present time, the United Nations is principally concerned with political problems, 
while international economic problems seem somewhat neglected. It may be that the 
action of certain powers in obstructing the institution of the special fund for aid to 
underdeveloped countries is to be explained on grounds of principle. On the other 
hand, as regards the question of setting up an international financial corporation, 
more definite progress may probably be expected. Trade questions, however, are 
scarcely ever mentioned. The various national delegations seem to be marking time, 
waiting for the economic results of conversations between the great powers, before 
committing themselves definitely at the United Nations. Such an attitude is bound 
to delay the solution of urgent problems. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


BERENSTEIN, A. ‘La ratification des Conventions internationales du travail et la légis- 

lation interne’, Die Friedenswarie 53(2), 1956, pp. 136-65. 
This study is concerned only with the general problems raised by the ratification of 
international labour conventions in relation to domestic legislation, with special 
reference to such problems as are of particular interest to Switzerland. Under the 
provisions of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, Member 
States must submit each convention to ‘the competent authority’. In Switzerland, this 
is the Federal Assembly. Once the convention has been ratified, it has the force of 
law; there is therefore no need to amend the national law. In certain cases, however, 
additional legislation may be necessary to enforce it, and this may lead to certain 
domestic reforms. 


Mort, J. ‘A Dakar, une Commission d’experts de 1’O.I.T. s’occupe de la politique 
sociale dans des territoires non métropolitains’, Revue syndicale suisse 48(4), April 1956, 
pp. 112-24. 

The workers’ representatives on the Commission were in favour of extending the action 
of the free trade unions in non-self-governing territories (social action on a large scale 
is required to raise the standard of living of the African peoples). They also stressed 
the progress already made in this respect (tripartite delegations are to represent non- 
self-governing territories at future international labour conferences). The conclusions 
of the Commission of Experts were concerned with the three following points: firstly, 
as regards professional relations, the experts stressed the need for promoting the 
development of a free trade union movement, concerned with strictly professional 
matters (this, incidentally, may be criticized on the grounds that trade union questions 
may, in certain cases, be bound up with politics). The experts stated their agreement 
with the principle of a general extension of collective labour conventions, in spite of 
some criticism of the possibility of appeal to the administering authorities in certain 
territories, who may give an arbitrary decision and thus jeopardize the freedom of the 
unions. Secondly, with regard to wage systems and policies, the Commission emphasized 
the need for giving the workers a fair share in the increased prosperity resulting from 
economic development. Lastly, decisions of a progressive stamp were taken on initial 
social security measures (accidents at work, occupational diseases, etc.). The discussion 
on the possible establishment of an African office of ILO also deserves mention. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Garp, R. ‘Réalisations et perspectives du Fonds monétaire international’, Actualite 
économique (Montreal) 31(3), October-December 1955, pp. 388-407. 
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The purpose of the machinery set up by IMF was to eliminate quantitative restrictions 
and facilitate international payments. After the initial difficulties due to the basic 
disequilibrium in relation to the dollar area, the problem of increasing credit arose fo; 
the various Member States. The system of automatic drawing from the gold-tranche, 
approved on 13 February 1952, and the institution of standby arrangements theoretically 
limited to six months—temporary measures which later became permanent—show 
that the Fund is seeking to make its policy more flexible and to ensure that its member 
can obtain aid as soon as they require it. Out of a total of 1,148.9 million dollars worth 
of currency disposed of by the Fund from the beginning of its operations until 
30 April 1954, 941.5 million were in actual dollars. On the other hand, it is clear that, 
as a result of the inauguration of the Marshall Plan, the activities of IMF have slackened 
considerably since 1950. 

The Fund should not, however, be criticized on the basis of the present position alone, 
The current discussions about the return to convertibility, the first steps taken in this 
direction, and the constant trend in the last two or three years towards the removal of 
quantitative restrictions throughout the world give it a new significance. In fact, a 
real return to convertibility would seem to depend on reliance on the Fund and the 
gradual liquidation of the European Payments Union. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


RIsTELHUEBER, R. ‘L’aide aux réfugiés depuis la disparition de l’Organisation inter. 
nationale pour les réfugiés’, Revue de I’ Université Laval (Quebec) 10(7), March 1956, 
pp. 610-18. 

The problem of refugees, which a few years ago might have seemed a temporary one, 

has, in fact, become permanent; this explains the fact that, although the International 

Refugee Organization has come to an end, work on behalf of refugees has gone on without 

interruption. It has been carried on by the United Nations High Commissioner’ 

Office, by the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, and by the 

various benevolent societies which share the work of protecting and assisting emigrants, 

Apart from the problem of European refugees, which IRO sought to solve, there is 

still the desperate question of Palestinian and Korean refugees. The United Nations 

Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, which began its activities in July 1950, 

gives the assistance needed, though on a rather inadequate scale, while Korean refugees 

are assisted efficiently and untiringly by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 

Agency. 


RIsTELHUEBER, R. ‘L’ceuvre de l’Organisation internationale pour les réfugiés’ (IOR), 
Revue des deux mondes (8), 15 April 1956, pp. 686-93. 

Founded in 1947, IRO did remarkable work during its four and a half years of existence. 
Allotted the task of solving the refugee problem after the war, it extended its activities 
with the outbreak of the cold war and assisted hundreds of thousands of refugees from 
the countries of eastern Europe. The organization first helped them to find means of 
livelihood; and later, after they had undergone vocational training, they were sent 
to the various countries prepared to accept them. France played a leading part in this 
humanitarian work, both from the financial point of view and from that of the work 
carried out by its representatives. Now that IRO no longer exists, its work is shared 
between the United Nations High Commissioner’s Office, benevolent societies, and the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration. IRO was not able to solve 
all the problems which had to be dealt with, but it was able to afford considerable relie! 
to almost 1.5 million ‘displaced persons’. 


UNESCO 


ALBERICH, J. C. ‘La U.N.E.S.C.O. y el mundo que se emancipa’ (Unesco and the 
world on the way to freedom), Cuadernos africanos y orientales (32), 4th quarter 195}, 


Ppp. 21-37. 
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The Unesco ‘Statement on Race’, of 18 July 1950, according to which there is no 


biological justification for racial discrimination, is the basis of the Organization’s 
educational work in the non-self-governing territories. Modern education, which is, 
at once, the basis of social progress and a factor in the acquisition of independence, 
must be adaptable in such territories, taking into account the sociological and religious 
requirements of the people, as well as their many different languages. Seminars organized 
to study these problems have recommended fundamental education; the first 
experiments carried out and the results achieved since 1949 in the French Overseas 
Territories are encouraging. Mr. Alberich’s well-documented article contains much 
detailed information on this aspect of Unesco’s work. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AncELopouLos, A. L’Atome unira-t-il le monde? Paris, Pichon et Durand-Auzias, 1956, 
8vo, 210 pp. 

The author studies the technical and economic problems entailed by atomic energy, 
considers the prospect of a new industrial revolution, and explains the essential role 
that may be played by atomic energy in the industrialization of underdeveloped 
countries. In the penultimate chapter, he rejects the idea of an ‘atomic war’, discusses 
the problem of the economic crisis in the United States, and concludes that a durable 
understanding between East and West is necessary. In the last chapter, he analyses 
the problem of co-existence. He makes a distinction between ‘active co-existence’ 
—a source of progress through economic competition between the blocs—and ‘static 
co-existence’—a source of political and economic tension. The requirements for active 
co-existence are, according to him: (a) a world atomic pool; (b) a long-term commercial 
agreement between the blocs; (c) a reduction in armaments—the funds thus freed 
being used to finance aid to underdeveloped countries. 


BirteL, K. Atlantikpakt oder Kollektive Sicherheit fiir Europa (Atlantic Pact or collective 
security for Europe). Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1954, 8vo, 146 pp. 
Inthe first part, the author gives a picture of the historical developments which induced 
the states of Western Europe to accept the leadership of the United States in a system 
of military pacts (“Truman Doctrine’ of March 1947, North Atlantic Treaty, European 
Coal and Steel Community, then EDC); in a second part, he examines the methods 
applied, immediately after the second world war, to ensure European security. He 
explains the pacific motives of the Soviet Union and analyses the positions adopted by 


‘the Big Three at Teheran, the Soviet plan of 1944 for an international organization 
‘tomaintain peace, the peace programme defined at Yalta, the United Nations Charter 


and the Anglo-French pact of 1947 directed against German militarism. He concludes 


‘that American imperialism deliberately destroyed the edifice of European security, 
‘whereas the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on the contrary, has always stood 
‘for collective security, which is indispensable to Europe. The last part of the book 
jcontains a series of documents—in particular, notes by the Soviet Government on the 


problems considered, and the text of Vyshinsky’s speech at the General Assembly 


of the United Nations on 30 September 1954. 


Guetzkow, H. Multiple loyalties. Princeton, Princeton University, New Jersey, 1955, 
8vo, 62 pp. 
ltis often thought that international organizations can only be effective if they require 
‘rom their members a degree of ‘loyalty’. The question arises whether there is a funda- 
mental incompatibility between loyalty to a national community and loyalty to an 
international community represented by an organization, or whether multiple loyalties 
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The purpose of the machinery set up by IMF was to eliminate quantitative restrictions 
and facilitate international payments. After the initial difficulties due to the basic 
disequilibrium in relation to the dollar area, the problem of increasing credit arose for 
the various Member States. The system of automatic drawing from the gold-tranche, 
approved on 13 February 1952, and the institution of standby arrangements theoretically 
limited to six months—temporary measures which later became permanent—show 
that the Fund is seeking to make its policy more flexible and to ensure that its members 
can obtain aid as soon as they require it. Out of a total of 1,148.9 million dollars worth 
of currency disposed of by the Fund from the beginning of its operations until 
go April 1954, 941.5 million were in actual dollars. On the other hand, it is clear that, 
as a result of the inauguration of the Marshall Plan, the activities of IMF have slackened 
considerably since 1950. 

The Fund should not, however, be criticized on the basis of the present position alone, 
The current discussions about the return to convertibility, the first steps taken in this 
direction, and the constant trend in the last two or three years towards the removal of 
quantitative restrictions throughout the world give it a new significance. In fact, a 
real return to convertibility would seem to depend on reliance on the Fund and the 
gradual liquidation of the European Payments Union. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


RIsTELHUEBER, R. ‘L’aide aux réfugiés depuis la disparition de |’Organisation inter- 
nationale pour les réfugiés’, Revue de l’ Université Laval (Quebec) 10(7), March 1956, 
pp. 610-18. 

The problem of refugees, which a few years ago might have seemed a temporary one, 

has, in fact, become permanent; this explains the fact that, although the International 

Refugee Organization has come to an end, work on behalf of refugees has gone on without 

interruption. It has been carried on by the United Nations High Commissioner’s 

Office, by the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, and by the 

various benevolent societies which share the work of protecting and assisting emigrants, 

Apart from the problem of European refugees, which IRO sought to solve, there is 

still the desperate question of Palestinian and Korean refugees. The United Nations 

Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, which began its activities in July 1950, 

gives the assistance needed, though on a rather inadequate scale, while Korean refugees 

are assisted efficiently and untiringly by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 

Agency. 


RIsTELHUEBER, R. ‘L’ceuvre de |’Organisation internationale pour les réfugiés’ (IOR), 
Revue des deux mondes (8), 15 April 1956, pp. 686-93. 

Founded in 1947, [RO did remarkable work during its four and a half years of existence. 
Allotted the task of solving the refugee problem after the war, it extended its activities 
with the outbreak of the cold war and assisted hundreds of thousands of refugees from 
the countries of eastern Europe. The organization first helped them to find means of 
livelihood; and later, after they had undergone vocational training, they were sent 
to the various countries prepared to accept them. France played a leading part in this 
humanitarian work, both from the financial point of view and from that of the work 
carried out by its representatives. Now that IRO no longer exists, its work is shared 
between the United Nations High Commissioner’s Office, benevolent societies, and the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration. IRO was not able to solve 
all the problems which had to be dealt with, but it was able to afford considerable relief 
to almost 1.5 million ‘displaced persons’. 


UNESCO 


ALBERICH, J. C. ‘La U.N.E.S.C.O. y el mundo que se emancipa’ (Unesco and the 
world on the way to freedom), Cuadernos africanos y orientales (32), 4th quarter 195}; 


Pp. 21-37. 
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The Unesco ‘Statement on Race’, of 18 July 1950, according to which there is no 
biological justification for racial discrimination, is the basis of the Organization’s 


for educational work in the non-self-governing territories. Modern education, which is, 
she, at once, the basis of social progress and a factor in the acquisition of independence, 
ally must be adaptable in such territories, taking into account the sociological and religious 
10W requirements of the people, as well as their many different languages. Seminars organized 
Ders to study these problems have recommended fundamental education; the first 
orth experiments carried out and the results achieved since 1949 in the French Overseas 
ntil Territories are encouraging. Mr. Alberich’s well-documented article contains much 
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AnceLopouLos, A. L’Atome unira-t-il le monde? Paris, Pichon et Durand-Auzias, 1956, 
8vo, 210 pp. 
The author studies the technical and economic problems entailed by atomic energy, 
\ter- considers the prospect of a new industrial revolution, and explains the essential role 
956, that may be played by atomic energy in the industrialization of underdeveloped 
countries. In the penultimate chapter, he rejects the idea of an ‘atomic war’, discusses 
one, § the problem of the economic crisis in the United States, and concludes that a durable 
onal understanding between East and West is necessary. In the last chapter, he analyses 
nout §— the problem of co-existence. He makes a distinction between ‘active co-existence’ 


1er’s —a source of progress through economic competition between the blocs—and ‘static 
the § co-existence’—a source of political and economic tension. The requirements for active 
ants, co-existence are, according to him: (a) a world atomic pool; (b) a long-term commercial 


re is — agreement between the blocs; (c) a reduction in armaments—the funds thus freed 

‘ions § being used to finance aid to underdeveloped countries. ; 
950, y 
gees BrrteL, K. Atlantikpakt oder Kollektive Sicherheit fiir Europa (Atlantic Pact or collective 
tion security for Europe). Berlin, Dietz Verlag, 1954, 8vo, 146 pp. 

Inthe first part, the author gives a picture of the historical developments which induced 
the states of Western Europe to accept the leadership of the United States in a system 
DR), of military pacts (“Truman Doctrine’ of March 1947, North Atlantic Treaty, European 
Coal and Steel Community, then EDC); in a second part, he examines the methods 
nce. (& applied, immediately after the second world war, to ensure European security. He 
rities explains the pacific motives of the Soviet Union and analyses the positions adopted by 
from § the Big Three at Teheran, the Soviet plan of 1944 for an international organization 
ns of fF tomaintain peace, the peace programme defined at Yalta, the United Nations Charter 
sent — and the Anglo-French pact of 1947 directed against German militarism. He concludes 
this § that American imperialism deliberately destroyed the edifice of European security, 
work §& whereas the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on the contrary, has always stood 
ared & for collective security, which is indispensable to Europe. The last part of the book 
ithe § contains a series of documents—in particular, notes by the Soviet Government on the 
solve #@ problems considered, and the text of Vyshinsky’s speech at the General Assembly 
relief J of the United Nations on 30 September 1954. 





Guerzkow, H. Multiple loyalties. Princeton, Princeton University, New Jersey, 1955, 

8vo, 62 pp. 
It is often thought that international organizations can only be effective if they require 
1 the & ftom their members a degree of ‘loyalty’. The question arises whether there is a funda- 
1955) @ mental incompatibility between loyalty to a national community and loyalty to an 
international community represented by an organization, or whether multiple loyalties 
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are possible at this level. The elements of a solution may be sought in the study of 
manifestations of loyalty. Loyalty is defined as attachment and fidelity to a person, 
a country or an institution. It is not an inborn sentiment; its sources are many; 
sometimes it may be considered as a means to an end (the individual’s feeling that 
attachment to a group can serve his personal aims), and sometimes as an end in itself. 
Loyalty reveals itself in different ways, according to the nature of its object: it is stronger 
when an abstraction, an ideology, is involved and its force varies with the degree of 
evolution and culture of different peoples. In the same individual, the sentiment of 
loyalty can bear simultaneously on several objects. Sometimes these loyalties co-exist; 
sometimes they strengthen one another; sometimes they clash. National authorities 
should make it their business to understand these phenomena thoroughly so as to direct 
their policies accordingly and arouse in individuals the sense of attachment and loyalty 
which they owe to an international community. 


Haas, E. B.; Wurtinc, A. S. Dynamics of international relations. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw Hill Book Company Inc., 1956, 8vo, xx + 531 pp. 

The character of international relations is determined by contemporary ideologies and 
national institutions. The author therefore begins by analysing the principal ideological 
and institutional tendencies of totalitarian and democratic régimes; they are considered 
in their relationship to the aspirations and requirements of the foreign policies of 
different States. After showing how the aims of a policy are revealed, he explains how 
governments must, in their operation, take geographic and industrial conditions into 
account. He then analyses in detail the means at their disposal: diplomacy, army, 
commerce, economic aid programmes, propaganda and subversion. Turning from 
national politics to international institutions, the author studies the role of international 
law and international organizations in the determination of political programmes. The 
need to ensure order and stability in international relations has led to the definition 
of legal principles and the establishment of judicial institutions at the international level. 
The number and importance of international organizations is one of the principal 
features of the modern world. Their role is to facilitate the settlement of questions 
involving a large number of states: fixing of frontiers, communications, economic 
exchanges, international trade and, above all, the preservation of peace. The United 
Nations has devoted itself to employing every possible means to maintain collective 
security, but it seems to have encountered a setback in this attempt. 


Ho.sorn, L. W. L’ Organisation internationale pour les réfugiés: agence spécialisée des Nations 
unies, 1946-1952 (French adaptation) (International Refugee Organization: Specia- 
lized Agency of the United Nations, 1946-1952). Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1955, 
8vo, xx + 764 pp., bibliography. 

A detailed study of the International Refugee Organization, from its foundation in 1946 

to its dissolution in 1952. In his first part, on the historical background, the author 

describes the work accomplished by the League of Nations and then by UNRRA 
and IGCR and gives the distribution, according to their origin, of displaced persons at 
the end of World War II. The second and fullest part is devoted to the organization and 
operation of IRO. All aspects of the subject are treated: legal problems (competence 
and attributions), problems of internal structure, finance and administration, and the 
external relations of IRO with governments, the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies; as well as problems of technical assistance to refugees, materially, medically 
and professionally. In the third part, the author examines the work of IRO and its 
results. IRO’s action consisted either of repatriating refugees or of helping them to 
emigrate. The author assesses the results obtained in these two kinds of work, and 
clearly shows what a sum of effort was required (especially in the matter of transpor- 
tation). The annex contains a series of documents, e.g. the texts of the agreements 
concluded by IRO since 1946. 


Karyarvi, T. V. Modern world politics. New York, Thomas Y. Cromwell Company, 
8vo, 1953, 660 pp. 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 





In the second part of this five-part work, chapters 9, 10 and 11 deal, respectively, 
with the movement in favour of a world organization, with the United Nations, and 
with international law. The analysis of UN covers the origin of the Organization, its 
aims, the character of its membership, its structure (General Assembly, Security Council, 


ly of 
rson, 
any; 
that 


tself, etc.), its activities (maintenance of peace and security, economic and social co-operation, 
ger the advancement of non-self-governing territories), and its future prospects. The study 
ee of of international law deals with the latter’s nature, origins and scope, and with the 
nt of relationship existing between this law and international organization. The conclusion 
-Xist; emphasizes that the force and evolution of international law are dominated by the 
rities world situation; in a period of world conflict and upheaval, international law loses 
lirect an authority which it later recovers and finds reinforced as soon as values and societies 
yalty have become stable again. Modern times are no exception to this rule. 


KroroscHIn, E, I. Tratado practico de derecho del trabajo (Practical treatise on labour 


onto, law). Buenos Aires, R. Depalma, 1955, 2 vol., 8vo, xviii + 1,072 pp., biblio- 
graphy. Last chapter (pp. 1011-46): ILO. 
and Labour legislation, which arose out of the international labour movement (Workers’ 
gical International: 1866) and the trade union congresses of the 1914 period, has developed 
lered both in a limited way, through reciprocal conventions between countries exchanging 
es of manpower, and on a universal basis, through ILO, created by the Treaty of Versailles. 
how ILO became progressively independent of the League of Nations and was later annexed 
- into by UN as a ‘Specialized Agency’. It has done work of a legislative character, and 
rmy, behind its creation lies the idea that international peace can be founded only on social 
from | justice. It is the only international organization to have a tripartite structure. (Here it 
ional should be noted that, in countries with a Socialist or a totalitarian structure, the com- 


_ The position of the delegation is more or less radically different.) The General Conference 
ition meets once a year, independently of technical and regional conferences (not to be 


level. confused with the Inter-American Conferences, which are limited in character). The 
cipal Governing Body, the executive organ of ILO, includes an equal number of employers 
stions and employees. The International Office (the administrative body) ensures the 
omic operation of the whole organization, and centralizes and disseminates information. 
nited It advises the various countries, at their request, on the preparation of their social . 
Ctive legislation. ILO votes conventions and recommendations. Conventions must, within . 


the year, be submitted for ratification to the legislatures of each country, so as to be 


incorporated in national law. Each State reports annually on the ratifications to which - 
ations it has proceeded. Various ways of filing complaints are provided for. On the other hand, 4 
yecia- there is no system for supervising the implementation of recommendations. Conventions = 
1955) and recommendations, accompanied by notes and appendices, constitute the Inter- J 





national Labour Code. 
1946 
uthor PatmeR, N. D.; Perkins, H. C. International relations. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
RRA 1953, 8vo, 1,238 pp. 
mnsat § At the present time, an increasing interest is everywhere shown in the problem of 
1 and relations between States. Hence the need for everybody to study the principles of world 
tence § politics, 
d the First of all, a few essential ideas must be developed: the States (study of the systems 
lized § of government which have succeeded one another in history), nationalism, national 
ically § sovereignty and, even more, the problem of safeguarding national security. The authors 
id its F study the means most commonly employed to promote a national policy: diplomacy, 
m to — propaganda, economic action (exchanges, investments, imperialist conquest), and 
, and — finally, war. They then consider international relations, which, in order to be peaceful, 
spor- require a certain amount of supervision: control of armaments, peaceful settlement 
nents § of disputes, etc. The most effective means to this end is to evolve a system of inter- 
national law applicable to all States. The authors then give an historical sketch of 
international politics from 1900 to 1945 (World War I, League of Nations, the dicta- 
pany, — torships and their annihilation by the United Nations). This leads to the consideration 
| of post-war problems—reconstruction in Europe, the situation in Asia, and the foreign 
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policies of the great and lesser powers. The last chapters are devoted to UN, its structure, 
and the political, economic and social problems which it faces. 


RANGEL, V. M. De conflito entre a carta das Nacées Unidas e os demais acordos internacionais 
(Concerning the conflict between the United Nations Charter and the other inter- 
national agreements). Sao Paulo, 1954, 8vo, 124 pp., bibliography. 

The conflict between the United Nations Charter and the other international agreements 

is considered in its theoretical and practical aspects. The study opens with the historical 

background of the United Nations Charter and an analysis of its methods of application, 

The author then considers the general character of conflicts between international 

agreements: the particular respect in which different conventions are in opposition 

to one another, especially in the case of the Charter and the other treaties; the rules 
which should help solve this problem, and which are expressed by the principle pacta 
sunt servanda; conflicts between treaties of the same importance, and between treaties 
of varying importance; and the affirmation of the pre-eminence of the Charter over 
all other agreements (Art. 20 of the Covenant and Art. 103 of the Charter). The author 
next takes up conflicts between the Charter and various international agreements 
(agreements incompatible with the Charter are void), and conflicts between the Charter 
and regional agreements. He defines the regional agreement, and its role in the peaceful 
solution of international disputes; after which he studies the supervision of the compa- 
tibility of various agreements with the Charter, and the bodies responsible for this 
supervision. Here must be noted the primacy of the International Court of Justice 
over the Security Council and the General Assembly. In conclusion, the author makes 
a few suggestions concerning a revision of the Charter. 


Reuter, P. Institutions internationales Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1955, 8vo, 414 pp., 
bibliography. 

This new handbook from the Thémis series explains, in a lively yet detailed manner, 
the present position of international law. After an historical sketch, the author, in his 
first part, enters into the question of international relations after World War II and 
attempts to show the new trends of international society; he then considers the technical, 
purely legal aspect of the question, without neglecting the problem of the sources of 
law. The second part deals with general and individual relations between States. 
The third part is devoted to international organizations. Its first two chapters deal 
with the law of international organizations; the third and last is entirely devoted to 
the United Nations and the great regional organizations. 


Srpjanski, D. Fédéralisme amphictyonique, éléments de systéme et tendance internationale 
(Amphictyonic federalism, systematic elements and international tendency). 
Lausanne, F. Rouge et Cie, 1956, 8vo, 101 pp., bibliography. 

The study of the foundation and character of legal federalism leads the author to 
identify the key-idea of the ‘amphictyonic movement’, that is, the constant tendency 
to enlarge existing legal units. The last part of the work deals with the elements and 
structure of international federalism, and in particular with the degree of integration 
which characterizes UN; an examination of the Charter and of the powers conferred on 
the central organs of the United Nations, and on the Specialized Agencies, helps to 
define the limits of the ‘universality’ of UN. However, the present effort at international 
federalism represents only a first stage, for the essential characteristic of the ‘amphic- 
tyonic movement’ of law is its continuity. 


Israel and the United Nations; report of a Study Group set up by the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. New York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 1956, 8vo, 309 pp. 
index. 

This work, published under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment, is the first of a 

collection devoted to the study of relations between UN and the principal countries 

of the world. It explains in detail the problem of the relations between Israel and the 

United Nations, first from an historical point of view, and then from the angle of 
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[srael’s effective participation in the deliberations and proceedings of the United 
Nations. In the first place, the important part taken by UN in the establishment 
of the State of Israel must be noted. Resolution 181 (II) adopted on 29 November 1947 
by the General Assembly (the text of this resolution is given in an appendix to the 
study) was in fact a first positive step towards the constitution of the Jewish State; 
the admission of the State of Israel to the United Nations by the General Assembly 
on 11 May 1949 set the seal on the independence of that State; and finally, with regard 
to the strained relations between Israel and the Arab States, recognition must be given 
to the decisive role played by the United Nations in the armistice negotiations, in the 
choice of a mediator and, generally speaking, in the maintenance of peace. However, 
in order to accomplish its task, UN has had to surmount a number of difficulties, 
quite apart from the ending of the armed conflict between Israel and the Arab States; 
in particular, it has had to attempt a settlement of the difficult question of the status 
of Jerusalem. The absence of a definitive solution here is unfortunate, and helps to 
prolong tension between Israel and the Arab States; the same is true of the problem of 
the Arab refugees, whose essential demand, supported by the Arab States, is to return 
to their country of origin—a solution to which Israel is opposed. 

As a member of the United Nations, Israel has adopted the following general line 
of conduct: not to take up a categorical position in the conflict between the two blocs; 
to support, so far as possible, the emancipation movement among non-self-governing 
peoples; and to contribute to the extension of the United Nations. As regards questions 
of organization and procedure, Israel has favoured maintaining the right of veto, 
while its delegates have supported the defence of the rights of man and increased aid 
to underdeveloped countries. Finally, the Israeli Government considers that it would 
serve no useful purpose to amend the UN Charter; if the Organization is far from 
being, as yet, a perfect instrument for peaceful co-operation among all countries, it 
is not the fault of the Charter. 











IV. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECOND CONGRESS OF THE ITALIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCES 


Palermo, 5-7 April 1956. 


The Italian Association of Political and Social Sciences, which is affiliated to the 
International Political Science Association, held its second National Congress at Palermo 
from 5 to 7 April 1956, the theme being ‘Former and present aspects of the problem 
of the Mezzogiorno (Southern Italy)’. This meeting was arranged in collaboration 
with the authorities of the Sicilian Region, a fact which demonstrates one special 
characteristic of these congresses—that their purpose is to study, by strictly scientific 
methods, subjects of practical interest and of a highly topical nature. The Sicilian 
Region, which has just been granted political and administrative autonomy, is faced 
with problems, most of them new and all of them highly complicated, which can be 
solved only by scientific methods. The respective fields of competence of the Region 
and the State require to be determined, together with the type of relationship they are 
to maintain in legal and administrative matters. A structure permitting the reform of 
the local institutions must also be elaborated, replacing the ‘province’ by ‘free unions 
of municipalities’. Furthermore, as one of Italy’s underdeveloped areas, Sicily is engaged 
upon an extensive programme of economic development, which raises many adminis- 
trative, social, cultural and other problems. 

The collaboration between the regional government of Sicily and the Italian Asso- 
ciation of Political and Social Sciences therefore proved very valuable to both. On the 
one hand, the experts were able to supply information, explanations and suggestions 
to the local bodies, which will later be called upon to take political decisions on their 
own responsibility. On the other hand, the experts themselves benefited by direct 
contact with a specific situation and were able to study a rapidly evolving community 
not yet provided with its legislative and administrative framework. 

This co-ordination of scientific research with practical requirements is, incidentally, 
customary to the Italian Association, which, at its first congress on ‘European Unity’, 
held at Milan, worked in association with the European League for Economic 
Cooperation (ELEC), thus avoiding the risk of confining itself to abstract discussion. 

Another characteristic of these congresses is that they approach their chosen subject 
from several angles. At Milan, for instance, the problem of Europe was studied from 
the historical, politico-legal and economic viewpoints; at Palermo the first two of 
these aspects were carefully analysed, while the economic problem—having been 
several times discussed and frequently examined by various institutions—was given 
only brief treatment. As regards the methods to be selected in studying the political 
phenomenon, the Italian social scientists adopted a doctrinal position slightly different 
from that of other countries—in particular, of the English-speaking countries. The 
disagreement—if that term may justifiably be employed—arises from the fact that 
one group prefers to include the whole matter under the single heading of what is 
correctly referred to as ‘political science’, while the other prefers to co-ordinate the 
different traditional subjects which make up the poliiical picture—history, economics, 
etc.—under the heading of ‘the political sciences’. 

Consequently, the Palermo meeting was attended by specialists in different branches, 
who were asked to consider a subject of interest to them all—the problem of the 
Mezzogiorno. 

It was the historical aspect which predominated: why, how and when had the 
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so-called Mezzogiorno problem arisen? These questions had to be answered first 
of all. For everyone agreed that no feasible legislative or administrative scheme could 
be put forward, nor even proposals for a pattern of organization, unless the distant 
origin of the problem, the development of the situation, the most recent changes, the 
events and tensions which led to the granting of political and administrative autonomy 
to the Region were continually borne in mind. This historical background offered 
extensive possibilities of research to the legal experts, called upon to determine to 
what extent the existing institutions could meet the new situation, whether reforms 
were necessary, or whether new institutions should be set up. The subject was both 
complex and sufficiently topical to stimulate argument and discussion. The debate 
was extremely lively at times, especially when centred on the bold administrative 
measure constituted by the proposed substitutions of ‘free unions of municipalities’ 
for the former ‘provinces’. Experts from the universities of the mainland, naturally 
disposed to consider these achievements and plans with a certain detachment, were 
confronted by Sicilian legal experts, including some who had suggested or set up the 
new organization. 

The Congress opened with an inaugural ceremony held in the Aula Magna of the 
University of Palermo and attended by all the political, civil, military and religious 
authorities of the Region and the City, and by Mr. Mattarella, the Minister representing 
the Italian Government. After a speech of welcome by Professor Scaduto, representing 
the Rector of the University, Mr. Giuseppe Alessi, President of the Region, gave an 
address on ‘Present-day awareness of the problems of Sicily and the Mezzogiorno’, 
in which he outlined those aspects of the Mezzogiorno situation regarding which the 
views of the specialists were eagerly awaited. Professor Francesco Vito, President of 
the Association and Dean of the Faculty of Political and Social Sciences at the Catholic 
University of the Sacred Heart, Milan, in an opening speech entitled ‘Political studies 
today’, briefly described the trend of those studies in Italy, comparing it with that in 
other countries, and set forth the programme of the Congress. 

The historical theme, ‘Public administration and the Mezzogiorno problem in 
the past’, brought in excellent papers from Professor Caristia, of Catania University, 
on ‘The administration of the Kingdom of the two Sicilies and the agricultural problem’; 
from Professor Cortese, of the University of Naples, on ‘The administrative unification 
of the country and the Mezzogiorno’; from Professor De Mattei, of the University of 
Rome, on ‘The problem of the Mezzogiorno in the light of the Sicilian survey by 
Sonnino and Franchetti’; and by Professor Viora, of the Catholic University of the 
Sacred Heart, Milan, on ‘The Piedmontese government in Sicily at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century’. 

The legal section opened its proceedings on the first day with an introductory paper 
by Professor Miele, of the University of Florence, on ‘The reform of Sicilian territorial 
institutions as a factor in the progress of democracy’. The general theme was ‘Public 
administration and the present policy of development of the Mezzogiorno’. Extensive 
and carefully prepared papers were presented by Professor Amorth, of the University 
of Modena, on ‘The legal structure of the Cassa del Mezzogiorno’ and ‘The functions 
of the Committee of Ministers for the Mezzogiorno’; by Professor Bodda, of Turin 
University, on ‘The College of Administrative Law of the Sicilian Region and the 
Plenary Section of the Council of State’; by Professor Benvenuti of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of the Sacred Heart, Milan, on ‘The function of regional autonomy in the 
development of the Mezzogiorno’; and by Professor Virga, of Palermo University, 
on ‘The financial relationship between the State and the Region in connexion with 
the policy of development of the Mezzogiorno’. 

Detailed studies were also submitted by Professor Maranini, of the University of 
Florence, on ‘Regional organization and the problem of the Mezzogiorno’; by Professor 
Salemi, of the University of Palermo, on ‘The reform of territorial institutions in Sicily’ ; 
by Professor Pugliatti, of the University of Messina, on the same subject (with particular 
reference to the paper presented by Professor Miele) ; by Professor Pescatori, President 
of the Cassa del Mezzogiorno on ‘The structure of the Cassa del Mezzogiorno’ (with 
particular reference to the paper submitted by Professor Amorth) ; by Doctor Giovenco, 
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of the Ministry of the Interior, on ‘Municipal autonomy in the Regions Possessing 
special status; and by H. E. Mr. Bozzi, a member of the Council of State, who took 
the chair at several of the meetings at which legal matters were discussed. 
The principal results of the Congress were summed up by Professor Vito, President 
of the Association, in his concluding speech. 
Pg records of the Congress will be published in the near future by Messrs. Giuffré, 
an. 


A CONFERENCE ON THE ROLE OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


Zagreb, 11-19 April 1956. 


The theme of the Conference was: ‘Role of the Middle Classes in the Countries of the 
Mediterranean area undergoing Rapid Economic and Social Development’. 

At the meeting were participants representing Egypt, Iran, Syria, Israel, Turkey, 
Greece and Yugoslavia. There were also observers, who were able to take part in the 
discussions, from the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 

The meeting pointed out how difficult it was to apply the concept of ‘middle classes’ 
to very different societies (such as the Middle East countries) or to societies with a 
socialist type of structure (such as Yugoslavia). An important part of the discussions 
was devoted to the examination of social problems raised by rapid economic 
development. 

The Conference’s resolutions emphasized means and methods proper to encourage 
statistical studies (so as to dispose of materials sufficiently numerous and valid) ; they 
also expressed the wish to see an International Research Centre on Social Problems of 
Industrialization and Economic Development created for the Mediterranean area, 

A detailed account of the proceedings will be given in the next issue of this Bulletin, 


THE THIRD CONFERENCE OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


Fiji, 23 April-3 May 1956. 


The third Conference of the South Pacific, an organization associated with the South 
Pacific Commission, was held from 23 April to 3 May 1956 at Suva (Fiji). It examined, 
in particular, the role of custom in the social development of South Pacific populations, 
the means of adaptation to modern living conditions, the problem of the transformation 
of customs, 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 





1620 Belmont Street, N.W., Washington. 


The Institute, started in 1956 by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, is a staff college for senior government officials from underdeveloped 
countries. With the object of improving the quality of economic management in the 
government of these less developed countries, the Institute provides an annual course 
of study for a selected goup of key officials concerned with the formulation and admi- 
nistration of development programmes or projects. The number of participants is 
limited to 25, preference being given to senior officials charged with development 
responsibilities, such as finance, public works, agriculture, central banks, programming 
offices, development banks and development corporations. The likelihood that a can- 
didate will remain in government service is an important consideration, and in order 
to be eligible for admission, he must be nominated by the government of a member 
country of the International Bank. Admission is also limited to those who have a good 
working knowledge of English, since the Institute’s work is conducted in that 
language; preference is given to those candidates between the ages of 35 and 45. 

The Institute has a small full-time staff, at present consisting of the director, Professor 
A. K. Cairncross, who is on leave of absence from the University of Glasgow, and two 
other economists, Mr. John H. Adler and Mr. William Diamond, who have been 
seconded from the staff of the International Bank. Professor Ragnar Nurkse of Columbia 
University and Mr P. S. Narayan Prasad, Executive Director for India of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, conduct seminars on foreign trade and monetary policy. 

Members of the staff lead the seminars and discussions and present problems for 
consideration, making use of information and experience acquired by the International 
Bank in its dealings with economic matters throughout the world. Members of the staff 
of the Bank also take part in the Institute’s work, whenever they may prove to be of 
value. The Institute is in contact with universities in the United States and abroad 
through a Universities Advisory Committee. 

In order to provide an integrated approach to the problems of economic development 
and to treat them as an organic whole, the curriculum has been divided into 14 seminars 
with a total of 110 sessions. There is an extensive range of subject matter including 
such topics as: the economics of development; monetary and fiscal policy; problems 
of administration; manufacturing; agricultural and transport and power sectors and 
social welfare. During this initial course of instruction, a number of special guests 
are invited to speak and lead discussions in these seminars. 

In addition to the seminars, participants may divide into smaller groups, with a 
member of the staff allocated to each group, in order to prepare material for future 
seminars or to discuss more fully some of the problems raised at earlier meetings. The 
groups also prepare reports on concrete problems of importance to their own countries. 

Other features of the curriculum include special lectures by authorities in various 
fields and organized trips outside Washington to visit economic institutions and to 
participate in discussions with their officials. In a large measure, however, the Institute 
draws upon the participants’ own experience and provides an opportunity for each 
member to compare the problems of his own country with those faced by others and 
to become acquainted with some of the solutions which other countries have adopted 
for these problems. 

The second course of the Institute began on 1 October 1956 and will last 
until March 1957. The curriculum will be similar to that of the initial course, with 
changes based on the experience gained from the first [course. Inquiries regarding 
admission should be directed to the Economic Development Institute, 1620 Belmont 
Street, N.W., Washington g, D.C. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOG Y—SECOND NEWS-LETTER 


The Union, consisting of national societies and associations whose aim is the development 
of studies and scientific investigations in psychology, has issued its Second News-letter 
in which some of the more recent National Conferences and other developments in the 
field of psychological research are enumerated. 

Through its own Research Committee, the Union was able to initiate research 
activities in various fields. At the last meeting, held in December 1955 in Montreal, 
several topics for future research were discussed. Among these were; next steps in the 
study of national characteristics; research on the origins and development of national 
stereotypes; and psychological contributions to research on ‘peaceful co-operation’, 
Unesco, with whom the Union has consultative status, has given it two contracts in 
order to facilitate further research projects. One specifies a meeting to bring together 
Canadian and American psychologists whose purpose will be to study the question of 
the channels through which a group of people in one country can obtain information 
about people in another nation, and also to discuss the problem of developing adequate 
new techniques for the study of ‘sources of national stereotypes’. The second contract 
asks the Union to prepare a report on the contribution which social psychology could 
make to implement the Unesco project on peaceful co-operation. Preliminary papers 
have already been obtained from psychologists who are members of the Research 
Exchange on the Prevention of War. 

There are other methods by which psychological research is implemented by the 
Union’s work. Through the Fourteenth International Congress of Psychology and the 
co-operation of those participating in the Symposium on European Characterology, 
a volume entitled Perspectives in Personality Theory will be published. It will survey 
the current psychological scene in various countries, present perspectives in theory and 
methods, and conclude with some critical commentaries. 

The Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research Council 
(U.S.A.) is preparing an International Directory of Psychologists in order to ease the 
exchange of scholarly communications among psychologists throughout the world, 

Both national and international meetings and congresses are also instrumental toward 
stimulating thought on different aspects of psychological questions. The Third Inter. 
American Congress of Psychology, held in Austin, Texas, in December 1955, had as 
its central theme ‘The psychology of social tensions’. At a meeting of Commonwealth 
Service Psychologists at Toronto, Canada, matters of interest to the Armed Forces 
were discussed, such as research on training, sociological factors, personality, and 
perception. 

In each of the Northern Scandinavian countries there is a psychological association 
which seeks to keep members up to date on psychological research as well as forwarding 
the professional interests of their members in matters concerning the authorities. The 
co-ordination committee established by these associations arranges a Northern Psycho- 
logical Congress every third year. Contributions to these congresses include reports 
on completed research and professional problems, and stress is also placed on presentz- 
tion of information relating to work already in progress. 

Under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, a Centre international d’epis- 
témologie génétique has been established at the University of Geneva. The Centre 
consists of a team of research workers interested in the experimental and theoretical 
study of developmental behaviour. 

The Union is trying to encourage more of such co-operation, both within and between 
countries, in order to implement and facilitate Ithe study of relevant psychological 
problems. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE FOURTH INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Puerto-Rico, December 1956. 


The Inter-American Society of Psychology announces the Fourth Inter-American 


Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. The Congress is sponsored by the Society, 
the University of Puerto Rico, and the State Department of Puerto Rico. 

The central theme for the 1956 Congress is: ‘The psychology and psychopathology 
of group behavior’. Four symposia have been organized under this theme (a) National 
Characteristics of Behaviour (childhood patterns, family structure, education); (b) 
Adjustment of Groups (racial problems, prejudices, adjustment of immigrants, includ- 


maladjustments, juvenile delinquency, psychological disturbances in institutions such 
as schools and prisons, and in the military service); (d) Group Psychotherapy (group 
therapy, occupational therapy, educational therapy). 

Active participants in the Congress must be members of the Inter-American 
Society of Psychology. Applications for membership, accompanied by a curriculum 
vitae (in triplicate), should be sent to the Secretary General, Werner Wolff, Ph.D., 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. The membership fee is $5, payable 
on acceptance into membership. The subscription fee to the Congress is $10. 

The Latin American and Canadian delegates to the Congress will be the guests 
of the University of Puerto Rico. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


On 11 June 1956 the Ford Foundation announced 154 fellowships for training in foreign 
and international affairs. 

They are part of a Foundation programme to further knowledge and understanding 
that may enhance the ability of the United States to meet its international respon- 
sibilities. 

The bulk of the fellowships are intended to help increase the number of Americans 
with expert knowledge of Asia, the Near East, Africa, the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. They provide for graduate work in one of the social sciences or humanities 
with special reference to these foreign areas, as a preparation for teaching or careers 
in government, business or communications. 

A few fellowships will help young scholars combine similar foreign area training, 
or training in the social sciences, with work in international relations. They are 
intended to help bring a broader perspective to international relations teaching and 
research, 

This is the first year for the international relations fellowships. It is the fifth year 
the Foundation has granted fellowships for foreign-area training; one-third of this 
year’s grants went to Fellows of previous years whose performance has been out- 
standing. 

The Fellows come from 30 different States of the Union, the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii. They belong to 46 American colleges and universities. Most of them will 
spend their fellowship terms, which run up to two years, in study and research in the 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 


United States. However, 21 will spend at least part of their time in Asia, 11 in the 
Near East, 18 in Africa, and four in Europe. 


PROGRESS IN PSYCHOTHERAPY: A NEW ANNUAL 
SERIES 


Under the title Progress in Psychotherapy, a series of annual volumes is being published 
by Grune and Stratton, each volume giving a global view of the current trends in 
psychotherapy. Dr. J. L. Moreno is the permanent co-ordinating editor of the series, 
Volume 1, edited by Drs. Frieda Fromm-Reichmann and J. L. Moreno has just 
appeared. Volume II is now in preparation, edited by Drs. Jules Masserman and 
J. L. Moreno. 

Inquiries and manuscripts for the series should be sent to P.O. Box 311, Beacon, 
New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Basu, D. D. Commentary on the constitution of India. 3rd edition, revised, rewritten and 
enlarged, vol. II. Calcutta, S. C. Sarkan and Sons Ltd., 1956. lvi + 847 pp. 

Bein, J. La Suisse et les Nations Unies. Under the direction of Professor Paul Guggen- 
heim, with a preface by Joseph E. Johnson. Prepared for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. New York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 139 pp. 

ByerstepT, A. Interpretation of sociometric choice of status. Studies of workmate choices 
in the school class and selected correlates, with special emphasis on the methodology 
of preferential sociometry. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, and Copenhagen, Ejnar Munks- 
gaard, 1956. 408 pp. 

Biocu, H. A.; Frynn, F. T. Delinquency. The juvenile offender in America today. New 
York, Random House, 1956. xix + 612 pp. 

Biuuporn, Dr. Rudolf. Internationale Beziehungen—Einfiihrung in die Grundlagen de 
Aussenpolitik. Edited by A. Merkl, A. Verdross, K. Wolff. Vienna, Springer Verlag, 
1956. (Rechts- und Staatswissenschaften, series no. 14.) 391 pp. 

Cartston, K. S. Law and structures of social action. Published under the auspices of the 
London Institute of World Affairs. London, Stevens and Sons Ltd., 1956. (The 
library of world affairs.) xi + 288 pp. 

Carmona Romay, A. G. La autonomia financiera municipal a la luz de la escuela sociologica 
del municipio. Madrid, ‘Talleres Tipograficos Rollais, 1956. 93 pp. 

CentTRE NATIONAL DE LA RECHERCHE SCIENTIFIQUE. Bulletin signalétique (formerly 
Bulletin analytique). Vol. X, no. 1: Philosophie, sciences humaines. Paris, Centre de 
Documentation du CNRS, 1956. xx + 203 pp. 

CHoMBART DE Lauwe, P. La vie quotidienne des familles ouvriéres (Recherches sur les compor- 
tements sociaux de consommation). Published under the auspices of the Centre d’Etudes 
Sociologiques of the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. Paris, 1956. 
3097 Pp. 

Cierc, J.; Apam, P.; Tarpirs, C. Société paysanne et problémes fonciers de la palmerait 
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dahoméenne, Etude sociologique et cadastrale. With an introduction by Gouverneur 
Hubert Deschamps. No. 2 of L’homme d’outre-mer, comptes rendus de missions et 
études du Conseil Supérieur de Recherches Sociologiques Outre-Mer et de l’Office 
de la Recherche Scientifique et Technique Outre-Mer. Paris, Office de la Recherche 
Scientifique et Technique Outre-Mer, 1956. 147 pp. 

ConcALToN, A. A.; Kirton, M. J. Public opinion and the United Nations, Wellington, 
1A Victoria University College, 1955. (Publications in psychology, no. 6.) 84 pp. and 
JAL appendices. 

Coser, L. The functions of social conflict. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1956. 188 pp. 

CRAVEN, Wesley Frank. The legend of the founding fathers. New York, New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 191 pp. 

Daric, J. Le fait démographique frangais et ses conséquences. Paris, Imprimerie S.E.P.L., 

lished 1956. (Cahiers des amis de la liberté.) 153 pp. 

ds in | Deropwin, H. J. Discharging business tax liabilities. With a foreword by Carl S. Shoup. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 1956. xii + 167 pp. 
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de l’Association ouvriére. Paris, Les Editions de Minuit, 1956. (Bibliothéque inter- 
nationale de sociologie de la coopération, IV.) 147 pp. 

DesrocHE, H.; Meister, A. Une communauté de travail de la banlieue parisienne. Paris. 
Les Editions de Minuit, 1956. (Bibliotheque internationale de sociologie de la coopération 
II.) 144 pp. 

Educational exchanges: aspects of the American experience. Report of a Conference sponsored 
by the Committee on International Exchange of Persons of the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, Princeton, New Jersey, 2-4 December 1954. 
Washington, National Academy of Sciences and National Research Council, 1956. 
VE F 

EtsensTaDT, S. N. From generation to generation: age groups and social structures. Glencoe, 

and Illinois, The Free Press, 1956. 357 pp. 

ELKAN, W. An African labour force: two case studies in East African factory employment. With 

gen- a foreword by P. S. Rogers. Kampala, Uganda, East African Institute of Social 

ment Research, 1956. 59 pp. 

; Fédéralisme (Le). Published under the auspices of the Centre de Sciences Politiques 
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Familien der Gegenwart. Bielefeld, Marie von Stackelberg Verlag, 1956. 448 pp. 
New GuiLBERT, M.; IsAMBERT-SAMATI, V. Travail féminin et travail a domicile. Enquéte sur le 
travail 4 domicile de la confection féminine dans la région parisienne. Paris, 
der Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1956. (Travaux du Centre d’études socio- 
rlag, logiques.) 226 pp. 
Hickman, C. A.; Kuun, M. H. Individuals, groups, and economic behaviour. New York, 
f the The Dryden Press, 1956. (The Dryden Press series in economics.) xvii + 266 pp. 


(The INFIELD, H. Coopératives communautaires et sociologie expérimentale: esquisses pour une sociologie 
de la coopérative. Adaptation frangaise par Henri Desroche de Utopia and experiment; 
oguca essays in the sociology of co-operation (series: The International Library of the Sociology of 
co-operation, New York, F. A. Praeger, 1955). Paris, Les Editions de Minuit, 1955. 

erly (Bibliothéque internationale de sociologie de la coopération, 111.) 238 pp. 


ode Jarman, T. L. The rise and fall of Nazi Germany. New York, New York University 
Press, 1956. 388 pp. 
npor- Knox, J. B. The sociology of industrial relations. New York, Random House, 1956. 
udes xv + 348 pp. 
956. Migrations provoquées et problémes sociaux de mobilité ouvriére. With a foreword by René 
Clémens. Liége, Imprimerie H. Vaillant-Carmanne, 1956. (Travaux de l'Institut de 
erat sociologie de la faculté de droit de Liége, V.) viii ++ 112 pp. 
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Myrpat, G. An international economy: problems and prospects. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. xi + 381 pp. 

Peet, E. A. The psychological basis of education. Edinburgh and London, Oliver and 
Boyd, 1956. vii + 303 pp. 

Race relations in world perspective. Papers read at the Conference on Race Relations jn 
World Perspective, Honolulu, 1954. Edited and with an introduction by Andrew 
W. Lind. Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1955. xix + 488 pp. 

Readings in market research. A selection of papers by British authors. Edited and published 
by the British Market Research Bureau Ltd. London, 1956. 235 pp. 

Romevr, J. Traité de l’entreprise. Premiére partie: La documentation. Paris, L’Observation 
Economique, 1956. (Les cahiers économiques, Mars-Avril 1956.) 64 pp. 

Scuocu, J. Der Soziologische und tiefenpsychologische Aspect des Krieges. Zurich, Art, 
Institut Orell Fiissli Ag., 1956. 99 pp. 

ScHwartz, M. S.; SHocktey, E. L.; ScHwartz, C. G. The nurse and the mental patient, 
A study in interpersonal relations, with a foreword by Walter E. Barton and a 
preface by Esther Lucile Brown. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. 289 pp. 

Scott, F. D. The American experience of Swedish students; retrospect and aftermath. With a 
foreword by Ralph L. Beals. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1956, 
xii + 128 pp. 

SENNHOLZ, H. F. How can Europe survive? New York, D. Van Nostrand Company Inc., 
1955. iv + 336 pp. 

SLOTKIN, J. S. The Peyote religion. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1956. 195 pp. 

S@RENSEN, M.; Haacerup, N. S. Denmark and the United Nations. National studies on 
international organization prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, with a preface by Joseph E. Johnson, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. New York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 1956. xi + 154 pp. 

Stern, G. G.; Stern, M. I.; BLoom, B. S. Methods in personality assessment. With a fore- 
word by Professor Henry A. Murray. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1956. 
271 pp. 

Stoitnitz, G. J. Life tables from limited data: a demographic approach. With a foreword 
by Frank W. Notesteain. Princeton, New Jersey, Office of Population Research, 
Princeton University, 1956. xii + 164 pp. 

TENENBAUM, J. Race and Reich; the story of an epoch. New York, Twayne Publishers, 
1956. xvi + 554 Pp. 

The states and the metropolitan problem. A report to the governors’ conference. A study of the 
problem of government in metropolitan areas (John C. Bollens, director of study) 
with a foreword by Frank Bane. Chicago, The Council of States Governments, 1956. 
x + 153 pp. 

Trends and differentials in mortality. Papers presented at the 1955 annual conference of 
the Milbank Memorial Fund, with a foreword by F. G. Boudreau and C.V. Kiser. 
New York, The Milbank Memorial Fund, 1956. 165 pp. 

Woops, F. J. Cultural values of American ethnic groups. With an introduction by F. Stuart 
Chapin. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. xii + 402 pp 
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